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PBEFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 



Gentlb Rbadbb, 

The sale of Nineteen Thousand copies of the present 
Tolome within little more than Two Tears of its pnblioation pro?es 
its object and character to haye been warmly vecognised by tbt 
reading public 

As the taste of the day faronrs oat-of-the-way reading, I hare 
from its winding paths garnered into this little book a few of its 
stores for your special gratification. Although the result may not 
be reconmiended by the quaint fancy of the British ApoBo, or the 
profundity of the Athenian Oro/tle, — ^the Notes and Queriet^ of other 
days, — ^I haye not been unmindful of the yalne of pUh and pohU 
upon sul]jects which yon are not asked to take for gnurted in eytiy 
instance, but in many cases to weigh and consider. 

You may, perhaps, say, ** Tour yolume contains but a small pcrw 
tion of the ' Things not generally Known.' " Granted ; but here 
are no fewer than Eiyb Hundbed groups of instances— in the main, 
from Popular Science and Antiquarianism : the Heayens and the 
Earth; the Sea and the Air; Sight and Sound; Life and Death; the 
Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms; the Origins of House and Home; 
tiie Festiyals of our Calendar; historical glances at Laws and Cus-' 
toms; Dignitaries of Church and State; National Charaeteristies; 
Wonders of our Inyentiye Age ; and a few Curiosities of the Art 
aad Literature of early times. 

This Edition has been corrected throughout; apid seyeral new 
Articles haye been substituted for others of minor interest. For 
this improyement I am mainly indebted to friendly Correspondents. 

To conclude with Montaigne's words of charming simplicity : 
** I am wise enough to know, by the measure of my own abilities, 
that my sdH is incapable of proving any of tho8» rich flowers that 
are here set and growing; and that all ibm fraits of mj own growth 
are not worth any one of them.* 

L T. 



* This work, commenced by my fellow anttqnary and bibliographer, Mr. W. J. 
Thorns, in 1849, is now flourishing* not only learned in itself, but the source 
of much learning in others. To Mr. Thoms, however, as the originator of this 
" medium of intercommnnication," authors as well as readers are specially bound 
to be grateful. 
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NOTE. 

Thb Dbad Sea (p. 27).— Baron Humboldt states (AipecU qf Nature, 
toL it), in opposition to the generally receiyed opinion of the entire 
sbsence of organic life in the Dead Sea, that there have been found in 
it fine specimens of the ooral-animaJ, Pontes elongata. 
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C^t /rimtispiect. 

BOOM IN WHICH THB EAllTH WAS WEIGHED. 

The remarkable phyaoal inyestigationg by which certain phfloMphert 
have explained the Motion and ascertained the Density of the Earth, are 
glanced at in pp. 16 and 17 of the present yolume ; where If noticed 
the result obtained by Mr. Francis Baily, the astronomer, who. in 1838, 
within a small room, ''contrived a paor of scales that enaUed him 
approximately to weigh the vast sphere/'— at his residence. No. 37 
Tavistock Place. The house stands detached from any other building, 
in a large garden some distance from the street, the roadway of whidi 

The buildkiff consists of one story only, and the room in which Mr. 
Baily conducted his experiments is at the N.E. angle of the first floor, 
and has only one window. It will be seen by the accompanying view 
that in the roof of the house is a small observatoir; but the apartment we 
have to notice was preferred by Mr. Baily for the present eiq>eriment8. 
Here he constructed apparatus dififering in some respects from that with 
which Cavendish made nis celebrated experiment, which Mr. Bailv re- 
peated under new circumstances, and with all the improvementa ox mo- 
dem artists. 

In the apparatus used by Mr.Baily, there were two small baUs, about 
two inches m diameter, carried on a rod suspended by two wires at 
a small distance from each other. The positions of these balls were 
viewed from a distance by a telescope. When this was done, large balls 
of lead, which moved on a turning groove, were brought near the small 
balls. Observations were then made on the small balls again, and in every 
case the small balls were put into a state of vibration, ami moved towards 
the large balls. 

Now, knowing the sise of the large balls, and their distance frx>m the 
small bsJls, and knowing the size of the earth, and the distance of the 
«mall balls frx>m its centre, the proportion of the attraction of the lazge 
balls on the small balls to the attraction of the earth on the small beJJs 
can be calculated ; and from these results the mean density of the earth 
was found to be 5.67 times the density of water* that is, the avriage 
densitv of a cubic foot of the earth is more than 5| times heavier tnan a 
cubic foot of water. 

Having ascertained this result, and which agreed very nearly with 
the observations of Cavendish in the Schehallien experiments, all we 
want to know is^ how many cubic feet there are in the earth. Now« 
taking the dimensions of the earth, as deduced fit>m our best experi- 
ment^ there are 259,800 millions of cubic miles in the earth ; each cubic 
mile contains 147,200 millions of cubic feet ; and each cubic foot weighs 
5.67 times a cubic foot of water, which weighs about 62 lbs.; therefore, 
a cubic foot of the earth wei|^ about 85ilbs.; and 6,049,886 billions 
of tons are the weight of the ^ole eartii.* 

Such readers as are desirous of becoming acquainted with Mr. Sally's 
2153 experimenta and their results, are referred to vol. iv. of the Trani^ 
ucUont of the EoycU Attronomical Society, to the published Report of the 
inquiry, or to the Tear-Book qf Facts, l&A, In this room also Mr. Baily 
frequently made other experiments, recorded in the PkUoeophieal Trans- 
netwns for 1888. On these investigations we need not here enlarge, our 
object being in this place to record historically, bv way of anecdote and 
illustration, the huUdiiig in wkich the earth was wetghed, and its bulk and 
fiffwrecalctUated, 

* This calculation, It will he seen, differs from that quoted at p. 17. 
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MISQ ABTHUB'S BOXJKD TASLB. 

•< AbA fo giMt iUiihvr't sMi oaU WlnchMter prtlni, 
WhoMoaid rand table j«t iha VMintotti to be hen.** 

Contf/knooaly tmon tbe interior eastern wall of the Ooonty HaH at 
Winoheater hangs the oeleibrated painted TaUe of King Arf^iur, the irae 
history of ivUch has long been a dSmted ^estisa with aetiqaarles ; 
bat in 1845^ when the Archsologioal Institute met at Wnchester, an 
ilhistratiTe |>aper bj Mr. B. Sn^rita fpas vead 19011 this inquiry. 

Tradition attributes the fcandation <rf Winehestsr Oastla to tha re- 
nowned Mnoe Arthnr ; and the legendanr bards afirm, that the lai^ 
oaken taiUe now riiown as the dbief ourkjsay of the place is the Identioai 
board arocmd wUch tliat menavoh and his oelebnicted knights assembled 
in tiie for ti ne as ha had founded : bnt the Krohaqfier Domesday shows 
tbat WaiiamLaveotedthe oasUeofW^ehssfcarinthe sitoationm whioh 
exist Its remains, Snclnding the Comity Hall, in whidi the Table hangs. 

Mr. Smirke is not aware of any distmot reference to the Bound Table 
before the reign of Henry YI. or Edward IV.^ whan Hardyng, the poetio 
historian, aUudes to the table of Arthur as '^ hanging yet* at Winohea- 
ter: but this nMiytion is not to be found in iSb» eaniest manusorqpt ocmy 
of Hardynr. Paulus Jovius informs us i^t thetaUe was shown to tM 
ISmperor c9uffles V. on his visit to Winchester in 1622 ; and in the 
foreign aooounts of Heniy VIIL wo find an «ntry of 6tt. 1^. lid, for 
the repair of the ^atda i>sgis infim castram de Wynohestze et le round 
tabyll ibidem." Agahi, the table is referred to by a Spanidi writer wba 
was present «t the maniage of Philip and Kaiyy as tiie Bound Table 
Oonstmoted by MerBn. 

The Table, as we now see H, oonsiste of aelrBle, diridediiitotwieBty* 
fire men and whito oompartxMBits radistinff from the oentre, wMoh 
is a large doubto (Noman ?) rose. In the nradle of the inper half of 
the circle, resting> upon the rose, and eiiAending to ^e double edge, is 
a canopied niche, in which is x^ainted a regal figure^, bearing the orb 
and sword, and wearing the royal crown. Around the centre rose is a 
eirdcinsoribed with black4etter, except where it is broken by the base 
of the niche and the sitting king. There are also names imBonbed in six 
of the white eoomrtanents, as well as in the ofarde around the ocmpart- 
ments, of whiidi newever this circle is rather a ooBtibnataon, in oelour 
and form ooRenponding to the several cihriskms,eadi bearing « nam. 
To what period these names are to be nfoied, Mr. Smiike loaves tiiose 
to dedde whoeeoritioal aequalntanoe with the eyde of the Bound-Table 
«>manoes wiH enable them to state tiiesoiBoemnn whioh the names are 
borrowed. But there is no doidbt that^ whatever retGuohin«' the table 



mav have undergone (especially in the royal figuML whioh Mr. Smirke 
believes to have been repeinted wMdn the tfane (tf living msmory), the 
form ofthelettOTs and general deoocatiens of the tables even if we had 
no extrins&o evidenee^ would indicate a daite not latarnsr mndh esnrHw 
«han the Mign of Heasy VIII. 

The table is made efveiy stout eakpbnlL and is larger than U« 
roof and the lloon ef the rooms in ^' ^'' - -• • < 



the SdcMsne Id^tiiowe; and 
eonsideraUy hmr than the g^mmd-plofc ci&B pariah ehnreh «f Jttk 
Lawrence in the Isle of Wight. 
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NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 



THE GEEAT TRUTHS OF ASTRONOMY* 

How difficult must these be for the uneducated to under- 
stand i ^' Tell a plain countryman," says Bishop Hall, " that 
the sun, or some higher or lesser star, is much bigger than his 
cart-wheel, or, at least, so many scores bigger than the whole 
earth, he laughs thee to scorn, as affecting admiration with rv 
learned untruth ; yet the scholar, by the eye of reason, doth 
as plainly see and acknowledge this truth as that his hand is 
bigger than his pen." 

ANCIENT IDEAS OF THE UNIVERSE. 

Far lower down than the times of astrology and alchemy 
was the age when this earth was thought the fixed centre of 
the universe and an extended plain,^ and the heavenly bodies 
glittering specks revolving round it ; and when the great Aris- 
totle taught that the heavenly bodies were bound fast in spheres 
which revolved with them round our earth — ^the bodies them- 
selves being motionless — the first sphere being that in which 
the fixed stars are placed ; then the five planets ; the sun ; and, 
next to the earth, the moon: the earth itself being at rest, and 
the centre of the universe ! — JS. Warren, M.P., D,C.L.i 

MECHANICS OF ASTRONOMY. 

Our acquaintance with the sublime truths of Astronomy 
would have been as deep had Eastern philosophers never turned 

* This notion is not yet apparently banished from among ourselves eren. 
" I remember," says the present Astronomer Royal, ** a man in my youth — ^my 
friend was in his inquiries an ingenious man, a sort of philosopher— who used 
to say he should like to go to the edge of the earth and look over/* Airy's Lectttree 
en Astronomy, p. 46, 2d edition, 1848. 

t " The Intellectual and Moral Development of the Present Age," based upon 
a paper read to the Literary and Philosophieal Society of HulL 1863. Black, 
wood and Sons. 
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their eyes to the realms of illimitable space, gazed enraptured 
on the canopy above, and watched the harmonious movements 
of the countless worlds which adorn the firmament they people. 
"The moment," says Sir John Ilerschel, "astronomy became 
a branch of mechanics, a science essentially experimental 
(that is to say, one in which any principle laid down can be 
subjected to immediate and decisive trial, and where the ex- 
perience does not require to be waited for), its progress suddenly 
acquired a tenfold acceleration ; nay, to such a degree, that it has 
been asserted, and we believe with truth, that were the results 
of all the observations from the earliest ages annihilated, leaving 
only those made in Greenwich Observatory during the single 
lifetime of Maskelyne, the whole of this most perfect of sciences 
might, from those data, and as to the objects included in them, 
be at once re-constructed, and appear precisely as it stood at 
their conclusion. The operation, indeed, of Arabian know- 
ledge of astronomy in the early ages was, perhaps, principally 
to lend a plausibilit} to astrology ; the observers of stars, like 
Columbus predicting the eclipse, had the power of astonishing 
when they prepared to delude." 

NATURE OF THE SUN. 

The most recent observations confirm the supposition that 
the Sun is a black, opaque body, with a luminous and incan- 
descent atmosphere, tnrough which the solar body is often seen 
in black spots, frequently of enormous dimensions. A single 
spot, seen with the naked eye, in the year 1843, was 77,000 
miles in diameter. Sir John Herschel, in 1837, witnessed a 
cluster of spots including an area of 3,780,000 miles. The 
diameter of the sun is 770,800 geographical miles, or 112 times 
that of the earth ; its volume is 1,407,124 times that of the 
earth, and 600 times that of all the planets ; and its mass is* 
359,551 times greater than the earth's, and 738 times greater 
than all the planets. 

THE SOLAR SYSTEM ILLUSTRATED. 

In order to convey to the mind of the reader a general im- 
pression of the relative magnitudes and distances of the parts of 
our system, " choose," says Sir John Herschel, "any well-level- 
led field or bowling green. On it place a globe two feet in 
diameter, which will represent the sun ; Mercury will be repre- 
sented by a grain of mustard-seed, on the circumference of a 
circle 164 feet in diameter for its orbit ; Venus, a pea, on a 
circle 284 feet in diameter ; the earth, also a pea, on a circle of 
430 feet ; Mars, a rather large pin's head, on a circle of 654 feet ; 
Juno, Ceres, Vesta, and Pallas, grains of sand, in orbits of from 
1000 to 1200 feet ; Jupiter, a moderate-eized orange, in a circle 
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nearly half a mile across ; Saturn, a small orange, on a circle of 
four-fifths of a mile ; and Uranus, a full-sized cherry or small 
plum, upon the circumference of a circle more than a mile 
and a hsdf in diameter. As to getting correct notions on this 
subject by drawing circles on paper, or, still worse, from those 
very childish toys called orreries, it is out of the question. To 
imitate the motions of the planets in the above-mentioned 
orbits. Mercury must describe its own diameter in 41 seconds; 
Venus in 4m. 4s. ; the earth in 7m. ; Mars in 4m. 488. ; 
Jupiter in 2h. 66m. ; Saturn in 3h. 13m. j Uranus in 2h. lem. ; 
and Neptune in 3h. 30m. 

IS THE SUN INHABITED ? 

If (says Arago) this question were simply proposed to me, 
Is the Sun inhabited ? I should reply, that I know nothing 
about the matter. But let any one ask of me if the sun can 
be inhabited by beings organised in a manner analogous to 
those which people our globe, and I hesitate not to reply in 
the affirmative. The existence in the sun of a central obscure 
nucleus, enveloped in an opaque atmosphere far beyond which 
the luminous atmosphere exists is by no means opposed, in 
efi'ect, to such a conception. 

Sir William Herschel thought the sun to be inhabited. 
According to him, if the depth of the solar atmosphere in 
which the luminous chemical action operates should amount 
to a million of leagues, it is not necessary that the brightness 
at each point should surpass that of an ordinary aurora borealis. 
In any case, the arguments upon which the great astronomer 
relies, in order to prove that the solar nucleus may not be veiy 
hot, notwithstanding the incandescence of the atmosphere, are 
neither the only, nor the best, that might be adduced. The 
direct observation, made by Father Secchi, of the depression 
of temperature which the points of the solar disc experience 
wherein tne spots appear, is in this respect more important 
than any reasoning whatever. 

Dr. Elliott maintained, as early as the year 1787, that the light of 
the sun arose froin what ho called a dense and universal twilight. He 
further believed, with certain ancient philosophers, that the sun might 
be inhabited. When the Doctor was brought before the Old Bailoy for 
having occasioned the death of Miss Boydell, his firiends, Dr. Simmons 
among others, maintained that he was mad, and thought that they 
could prove it abundantly by showing the writings wherein the opinions 
which we have just cited were found developed. The conceptions of a 
madman are in the present day genially adopted.—.^ m^o s Popular 
Astronmnyf vol. i. book xiv. chap. 29. 

Sir John Herschel concludes that the sun is a planet abun- 
dantly stored with inhabitants; his inference being drawn 
from the following arguments : 

On the tops of mountains of a sufficient height, at an altitude whAre 
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clouds can very seldom reach to shelter them firom the direct rays of 
the sun, we iJways find regions of ice and snow. Now, if the solar rays 
themselves conveyed all the heat we find on this globe, it ought to bo 
hottest where their course is least interrupted. Again, our aeronauts 
all confirm the coldness of the upper regions of the atmosphere. Since, 
therefore, even on our earth, uie heat of any situation depends upon 
the aptness of the medium to yield to the impression of the solar 
rays, we have only to admit that, on the sun itself the elastic fluids 
composing its atmosphere, and the matter on its suiface, are of such a 
nature as not to be capable of any excessive affection from its own rays. 
Indeed, this seems to be proved by the copious emission of them ; for 
if the elastic fluids of the atmosphere, or me matter contained on the 
surface of the sim, were of such a nature as to admit of an easy chemi- 
cal combination with its ra^s, their emission would be much impeded. 
Another well-known &ct is, that the solar focus of the largest lens 
thrown into the air will occasion no sensible heat in the place where it 
has been kept for a considerable time, althoiu^h its power of exciting 
combustion, when proper bodies are exposec^ should be sufficient to 
fuse the most refractory substances. 

COMPABATIVE LIGHT OF THE SUN AND THE FIXED STABS. 
Dr. Wollaston has inferred, from observations made by him, 
that the direct light of the Sun is about one million times more 
intense than that of the full Moon ; and therefore very many 
million times greater than that of all the fixed stars taken col- 
lectively. In order to compare the light of the sun with that of 
a star, he took, as an intermediate object of comparison, the 
liffht of a candle reflected from a small bulb, about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter, filled with quicksilver, and seen, by one 
^e, through a lens of two inches focus ; at the same time that 
the star or the 8un*s image, placed at a proper distance, was 
viewed by the other eye through a telescope. The mean of 
various trials seemed to show that the light of Sirius is equal 
to that of the sun seen in a glass bulb one-tenth of an inch in 
diameter, at the distance of 210 feet, or that they are in the 
proportion of one to ten thousand millions ; but, as nearly one- 
half of the light is lost by reflection, the real proportion be- 
tween the light from Sirius and the sun is not greater than 
that of one to twenty thousand millions. 

THE sun's light COMPARED WITH TERRESTRIAL LIGHTS. 

When we place the flame of a wax-candle so that it is pro- 
jected upon the regions of the atmosphere nearest the Sun's 
<Hsc, it totally disappears, and we see merely the wick under 
the form of a black spot. This effect is still more strongly 
marked, as it ought to be, when the flame is projected upon 
the disc itself of the body. Whence we may deduce the con* 
elusion, that the brightness of this flame is less that of a 
corresponding portion of the sun than that of a corresponding 
portion of the surrounding atmosphere^ and that it does not 
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form even l-30th of the latter. Now, the intensity of the at- 
mospheric light being 1 -500th of the light of the sun in the 
vicinity of that body, we see that the intensity of the flame of 
a wax-candle is only l-30th x l-500th, Or the 15,000th part of 
the solar light. 

The brightest light which man has been enabled to produce 
is that which has been named the electric light, which is en- 
gendered by the aid of the galvanic battery, the magnificent 
invention of Volta. 

It is no exaggeration to assert that the electric light is 
comparable to the solar light ; for if we project upon the sun's 
disc the light which is obtained by rendering incandescent 
two pieces of charcoal placed in communication with the two 
poles of a galvanic battery, we do not arrive at all at the result 
which is mmished by a wax-candle, or even a Carcel lamp. 
The electric light is not effaced in presence of that of the sun. 
According to ttie energy of the battery employed, we find that 
the electric light varies from the fif^ part to the fourth of that 
of the sun j or, in other words, that it is equivalent to that 
diffused by a number of wax-candles varying oetween 3000 and 
3750. 

Let us add, that a Carcel lamp fives as much light as seven 
wax-candles : and that the light of a jet of gas is equal to that 
of nine wax-candles. 

The reader will be pleased to remark, that we speak only of 
the brightness of the sun at the surface of the earth, and not 
of the mtensity of the light of that body near its surface. — 
Arago's Popular Astroti/omy^ vol. i. book xiv. chap. 25. 

THE NEAREE THE SUN THE GREATER THE COLD. 
This phenomenon is explained by the sunbeams bringing to 
the earth both light and heat as they descend to warm the 
hottest valleys or plains, and passing through the upper strata 
of the atmosphere, but leaving them always of a temperature 
much below freezing. This low temperature is proved by the 
fact, that all lofty mountains, even under the equator, are 
capped with never-melting snows; and that the higher the 
peaks are, though, therefore, the nearer to the sun, the colder 
they are. Thus aeronauts, in their balloon-car, if they mounted 
very high, would be frozen to death if not protected by very 
warm clothing. Another fact of the very same kind is, that a 
glass globe full of cold water, or even a ball of ice, will, in the 
flun*s rays, act as a burning lens. — Br, Neil AmoU. 

THE EARTH TRAVELLING ROUND THE SUN. 

Mr. Samuel Warren thus illustrates our rate of transit 
through space in our journey round our central luminary, 
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oomputed by one of our best practical astronomers : " While 
I was journeying from London to Hull, some 200 miles, the 
planet, on which we were creeping by steam-power, had tra- 
velled some 410,000 miles through space ! So that we are, 
while I am speaking, whirling along, without being in the 
least physically sensible of it, at the rate of upwards of 68,000 
miles an hour ; more than a thousand miles a minute, and 
nineteen miles between two beats of a pendulum, or in a 
second of time.* ' 

MAGNETIC RELATION BETWEEN THE EARTH AND THE SUN. 

Mr. Faraday has demonstrated this by the remarkable fact 
that there is an exact coincidence between the variation of the 
Sun's spots and that of the Earth's magnetism,— a decennial 
change, the existence of which had been established by Colonel 
Sabine, in conformity with the results of careful observation 
made by MM. Swabe and Lamart on the corresponding varia- 
tions of the Sun's spots and the magnetic needle.— /Sawt^ei 
Warreny D,C,L, 

COMPARATIVE LIGHT OF THE SUN AND MOON. 

The splendour of Solar Light is more than 300,000 times 
that of the Full Moon : in other words, if the firmament were 
paved with 300,000 full moons, their united splendour would 
be inferior to that of the sun. 

ECCENTRICITY OF THE MOON. 

An eminent German astrologer concludes, from long study, 
that the centre of gravity of the Moon is sixty miles on one 
side of the centre ; the effect of which would be, that the side 
visible to us may be regarded as a vast mountain sixty miles 
aigh, while the other side — that which we do not see — ^may 
have all the water and all the atmosphere. Hence our satellite 
may not be so devoid of these two elements as is commonly 
believed. The very irregularities of the moon were, in Galileo's 
opinion, a proof of Divine wisdom ; for, had its surface been 
absolutely smooth, it would have been " but a vast and un- 
blessed solitude, void of animals, of plants, of cities, and of 
men, — the abode of silence and inaction, senseless, lifeless, 
soulless, and stripped of all those ornaments which now render 
it so varied and so beautiful." — Sir David Brewster, 

At the time of the death of Jesus Christ it was very near 
full moon. Now, when the moon eclipses the sun, it is ueces- 

• While the earth moves 68,306 miles an hour, Mercury moves more than 
100,000 miles; whence chemists use his symbol to denote ^tcA;silver. While we 
are disposed to regard this as a rapid motion round the sun, what must the inha* 
bitants of Neptune, who travel only three and a half miles a second, think of us^ 
who are whirling round the Bun at six timott the speed of Neptune 1 
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sarily new. The Eclipse of the Passion, then, was the effect 
of a miracle. — Arago, 

HEAT FBOM THE MOON. 

M. Mellon! has proved, beyond doubt, that the rays of the 
Moon give out a slight degree of Heat. He concentrated the 
rays with a lens, over three feet diameter, upon his thermo- 
Bcopic pile, when the needle was found to deviate from 0** 6' to 
4° 8', according to the phase of the moon. — LcUtr from MdLoni 
to Arago* 

THE HARVEST MOON. 

In Olmsted's Mechanism of the Heavens, p. 169, are these 
remarks upon this phenomenon : 

" About the time of the autumnal equinox, the Moon, when near her 
fill], rises about sunset a number of nights in succession. This occasionfl 
a remarkable number of brilliant moonlight evenings ; and as this is in 
England the period of Harvest, the phenomenon is called the Harvest 
Moon. The sun boing then in Libra, and the moon, when full, being, 
of coiu-se, opposite to tiie sun, or in Aries, and moving eastwards in or 
near the ecliptic at the rate of about 13° per day, would descend but a 
small distance below the horizon for four or six days in succession, — that 
is, for two or three days before, and the same number of days after, the 
full ; and would, consequently, rise during all these evenings nearly at 
the same time, namely, a little before or a little after sunset, se aa to 
afford a remarkable succession of fine moonlight evenings." 

AGE OF CUE PLANET. 

It is supposed that the plants of the coal period required a 
temperature of 22° Reaumur ; the mean now is 8°, or 14° less. 
By experiments on tho rate of cooling lavas and melted basalt, 
it is calculated that 9,000,000 of years are required in the earth 
to lose 14° Reaumur. M. Hibbert puts the period at 5,000,000. 
But, supposing the whole to have been in a molten state, the 
time that must have elapsed in passing from a liquid to a solid 
state is fixed at 350,000,000 years.— if. Bota, 

PLUBALITY OF WORLDS. 
The idea occurred even to Copernicus, that our heavy mun< 
dane sphere, which affords convenient and substantial support 
to the footsteps of man, might possibly be not the only body 
of this kind contained within the wide realms of universal 
space. He knew that, if he could get h.T enough away from 
its sunlit form, he must see it dwindle down to a shining point 
or star. Ho perceived that the transparent regions surrounding 
the earth are crowded with such shining points, which become 
visible when the observer is protected from the glare of the sun 
by the nocturnal shadow of the globe. He watched these shin- 
ing star-points night after night, until he ascertained that some 
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amongst them at least move in space, as the earth does, and 
rouad the sun. From these simple data, with the bold dash of 
genius, he leaped at once to the conclusion that man's world is 
not solitary in the infinite wilderness of space ; that it has com- 
panions and brethren amidst the shining hosts of the sky ; that 
there are other orbs of substantial material, whirling in the sun- 
shine, and capable of affording all the conditions which life of 
the highest kind needs for its development and support. In this 
way arose the idea of a Plurality of Worlds. — Edin, Rev. No. 208. 

NUMBER OF STAES. 

To our naked eye are displayed, it is believed, about 3000 
Stars, down to the sixth magnitude ; and of these only twenty 
are of the first, and seventy of the second, magnitude. Thus 
far the heavens were the same to the ancients as they are to 
ourselves. But within the last two centuries our telescopes 
have revealed to us countless millions of stars, more and more 
astonishingly numerous the further we are enabled to penetrate 
into space ! Every increase, says Sir John Herschel, into the 
dimensions and power of instruments, which successive im- 
provements in optical science have attained, has brought into 
view multitudes innumerable of objects invisible before ; so 
that, for any thing that experience has hitherto taught us, the 
number of the stars may be really infinite, in the only sense 
in which we can assign a meaning to the word. Those ren- 
dered visible, for mstance, by the great powers of Lord Rosse's 
telescope, are at such an inconceivable distance, that their 
light, travelling at the rate of 200,000 miles a second, cannot 
arrive at our Uttle planet in less time thd^n fourteen tkotisand 
years/ Of this I am assured by one of our greatest living 
astronomers. Fourteen thousand years of the history of the 
inhabitants of these systems, if inhabitants there be, had passed 
away during the time that a ray of their light was travelling 
to this tiny residence of curious little man 1 Consider for a 
moment, that that ray of light must have quitted its dazzling 
source eiaht thousand years before the creation of Adam 1 — 
Samvd Warreny B.O.Z, 

DISTANCE OF THE EAETH FROM THE FIXED STARS.* 

The light of the stm takes 160 minutes to move to the 
Georgium Sidus, the remotest planet of our own solar system ; 
and so vast is the unoccupied space between us and the nearest 
fixed star, that light would require ^« years to pass through it. 
But as the telescope has disclosed to us objects many thousand 

* The aborigines of New Holland regard the firmament more than dvilised 
men would generally suppose. Th^ kmow the fixed etare by name, and belitve them 
to be other toorlda, inhabited. 
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times more remote than sach a star, the creation of a new 
star at so great a distance could not become known to us for 
many thousand years, nor its dissolution recognised for the 
same length of time. Had the fleet messenger tlmt was charged 
with the intelligence of its birth, or its death, started at the 
creation of the world, he would, at the present time, be only 
nearing our own planetary system. — North British Review, 

Sir John Herschel tells us, that there are stars so infinitely 
remote as to be situated at the distance of twelve millions of 
millions of miles from our earth : so that light, which travels 
with a velocity of twelve millions of miles in a minute, would 
require two millions of years for its transit from those distant 
oros to our own ; while the astronomer who should record the 
aspect or mutations of such a star, would be relating, not its 
history at the present day, but that which took plaoe two 
millions of years gone by. 

The nearest (o CerUauri\ one of the brightest stars in the 
southern hemisphere, is at twefniy-one hiUions of miles distance ; 
that is, its light would require three years and a quarter to 
reach us. The second (61 Cvgni) is not nearer than sixty-three 
billions of miles off, and its light requires upwards of ten years 
to reach us. These inconceivable distances have been measured 
to the utmost nicety, as the Astronomer Royal has explained, 
reaUy by means of a common yard-measure 1 But what pro- 
portion is there between even these monstrous distances and 
those of the stars discovered by the great powers of Lord 
Rosse's telescope, the power of which we have just illustrated t 

BINAEY STAES. 

We are now able to detect Binary, physically Binary stars ; 
that is to say, a primary, with a companion continually revolv- 
ing round it. " This," says Captain Smyth, " is the wonderful 
truth opened to view, that two suns, each self-luminous, and 
probably with an attendant train of planets, are gyrating round 
their common centre of gravity under the same dynamical laws 
which govern the solar system ; that is, not precisely like our 
planets, round one great luminary, but where each constituent, 
with its accompanying orbs, revolves round an intermediate 
point or fixed centre ! This is a great fact, and one which in 
all probability Newton himself never contemplated." 

DISCOVERY OF THE PLANET " NEPTUNE." 

Neptune was discovered optically by M. Galle, at Berlii^ 
on the 23d Sept. 1846, by means of the theoretical indicationa 
of M. le Verrier, who expressed his conviction with a firmness 
which must be characterised as wonderfiil, — that the planet 
would be found exactly in a certain spot, and presenting 
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exactly a certain appearance ; and in that spot, and with that 
appearance, the planet was found. *' Nothing," sajs Professor 
Airy, ^' in the whole history of astronomy can be compared to 
this." 

ASTEROIDS AND EUPEET's DROPS. 

Mr. J. Kasmyth has compared the planet whose scattered 
fragments are supposed to form the Asteroids to a Rupert's 
Drop. It is in a state of fusion ; the surface cools, hardens, and 
resists for a time the tension created by the contraction of the 
central portions. This tension becomes at length so strong, 
that the crust yields, as in the case of the Drop. 

Mr. Hind has drawn attention to the singular fact, that the 
Asteroids ''appear to separate the planets of small mass from 
the greater bodies of the system, the planets which rotate on 
their axes in and about the same time as our earth from those 
which are whirled round in less than half that time^ though 
oftentimes the diameter of the earth ; and (he contmues) it 
may yet be found that these small bodies, so fax from being 
portions of the wreck of a planet, were created in their present 
state for some wise purpose, which the progress of astronomy 
in future ages may eventually unfold." 

THE MAGELLANIC CLOUDS 

are a unique object in the universe of celestial phenomena, 
and one which, says Humboldt, "adds to the picturesque 
charms of the southern hemisphere, I might almost say to the 
elegance of the landscape. The two Magellanic clouds, which 
probably received, first from the Portuguese pilots, and sub- 
sequently from those of Holland and Denmark, the name of 
' the Cape clouds,' attracted the attention of the voyager by 
their bright aspect ; by their isolation, which renders them the 
more conspicuous ; and by the revolution which they perform 
round the south pole, although at imequal distances from it. 
Their actual name is evidently derived from the voyage of 
Magellan, although he was not the first who observed them." 
They exhibit to the eye of the observer a sort of miniature 
of the celestial sphere; and there have been discovered in tiiem 
constellations, clusters of stars, and nebulous matter in different 
degrees of condensation. 

DANGER FROM COMETS. 

Newton conjectured that Comets are *'the aliment by 
which suns are sustained ;" wherefore he concluded that these 
bodies were in a state of progressive decline upon the sun's 
round, which they respectively swept ; and that in these they 
from time to time fell. By way of illustration he addecl^ 
whenever the comet of 1680 shall fall into the sun, its *' heat 
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will be raised to such a point, that our globe will be burnt, 
and all the animals upon it will perish." Mr. Phillips, in hia 
Worlds beyond the Earthy however, maintains : 

** In the firat place, no comet, out of the hundreds which hare ap- 
peared, has shown any tendency to fiall into the sun ; they all reg^- 
tftfly continue in their orbits, as the planets do. Again, the appear- 
ances which present themselves when a comet is in the close neighbour- 
hood of the sun, rather manifest a repulsion between the matter of the 
comet and the sun. Again, if, as is most likely, the atomic constitution 
of a ccmet differ from that of the sun, it would not reaen the surface. 
Were a comet to fall into the body of tho sim. its mass is so trifling in 
comparison with that stupendous globe, that it would scarcely produce 
any appreciable effect ; and, unless it consisted of gaseous matter which 
could unite chemically with that of the sun, no combustion would take 
place. The reverse might happen. No comet ever yet recorded, per- 
naps, contained the same amoimt of matter as the earth. Now, were 
the earth to fall into the sim, supposing it would bum, it would at most 
produce a small spark — a minute scintillation, and all would be over. 
Besides, the earth consists of substances which have already been 
burned; they would not bum again. The mass of a comet is so small 
that were it to come into collision with the earth it would suffer the 
most itself from the shock. The comets seem to take very sood care 
of themselves. When we find that one comet has actualfy passed 
through the mup of Jupiter's moons without deranging them m the 
least, we need not fear for our earth.'* 

How strangely imagination will assist belief in the wildest 
absurdities, is proved by the ideas of the Epicureans, that the 
stars and .the sun were extinguished every day in the west, and 
rekindled in the east ; which notions, accorcung to Oleomedes, 
^* have for their foundation the tale of an old woman, according 
to which, the Iberians heard every evening the hissing noise 
made by the incandescent sun, as it was extinguished like a 
red-hot iron in the waters of the ocean." We remember to 
have been assured, when a child, by our nurse, a native of 
Sussex, that she had seen from the cliff at Eastbourne the Great 
' Comet of 1769 descend and dip its tail into the sea with ^'a 
hissing noise !" 

Kepler's " prophesying almanac." 
On the reformation of the calendar, Kepler was summoned 
to the Diet at Ratisbon to give his opinion as to the subject^ 
upon which he published a short essay. But though the go- 
vernment did not scruple to avail themselves of his services, 
yet his pension was allowed to fall in arrear ; and, in order to 
support his family, he was compelled to publish an almanac, 
suited to the taste of the age ; "to defray the expense of the 
Ephemeris for two years," says Kepler, " I have been obliged 
to compose a vile prophesying AlmanaCy which is scarcely more 
reputable than beggmg, unless from its saving the Emperor's 
credit, who abandons me entirely, and would suffer me to 
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perish with huoger." Has this &ct escaped the notice of those 
persons who have exposed the absurdities of our early ahnanacs ? 
if so, it should be immediately appended to every exposure of 
ihe matter, so as to explain with whom rests the blame.* 

SCEPTICISM OF LAPLACE. 

Laplace's great intellect could occupy itself during a life- 
time vdth the sublimest truths of astronomy to no better pur- 
pose than to deny the existence of the Almighty Maker of the 
universe ; impiously to insinuate that the supposed useful pur- 
poses of our system could have been accomplished otherwise, 
and better, than at present ! and, finally, to discard religion, 
and the sanctions wMch it derives from a future existence and 
its conditions, as a cruel imposture practised upon the ignorant 
credulity of mankind I It is right, however, to state, that 
M. Laplace, not long before his death, intimated to a distin- 
guished English philosopher (Professor Sedgwick) a great 
change of opinion. Having spoken to him earnestly on the 
rdigious character of our endowments and course of acade- 
mical study, M. Laplace added : ** I think this right ; and on 
this point I deprecate any great organic changes in your system : 
for I have lived long enough to know — what at one time I did 
not believe — ^that no society can he uphdd in happiness and 
honour without the sentiments of reliaion" This remarkable 
statement is made on the authority of Professor Sedgwick him- 
self, who says it is in the very words of Laplace, " as nearly 
as I can translate them." — Samud Warren^ D»C,L. 

THE DOOM OF OUR WORLD. 

What this change is to be, we dare not even conjecture; 
but we see in the heavens themselves some traces of destructive 
elements, and some indications of their power. The fragments 
of broken planets — ^the descent of meteoric stones upon our 
globe— the wheeling comets welding their loose materials at 
the solar furnace — ^the volcanic eruptions of our own satellite — 
the appearance of new stars, and the disappearance of others — 
are aU foreshadows of that impending convulsion to which the 
system of the world is doomed. Thus placed on a planet which 
is to be burnt up, and under heavens which are to pass away • 
thus treading, as it were, on the cemeteries, and dwelling in 
the mausoleimis, of former worlds, — let us learn the lesson of 
humility and wisdom, if we have not already been taught it in 
the school of revelation. — North British Review, No. VI. 

* A "Prophetic Almanac" has been published in London for the last thirty 
years 1 
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THE AGE OF THE GLOBE. 

Ds. BuoKLANP^ in his Bridgevxxter Treatise, quotes the fol- 
lowing "Theories of the Age of the Globe." "The Earth," 
says Burnet, " was first inveiled with a uniform light crust, 
which covei^sd the abyss of the sea, and which, being broken 
up for the production of the Deluge, formed the mountains by 
its fragments." — Theoria Sacra, 

" The deluge^" says Woodward, " was occasioned by a mo- 
mentary suspension of cohesion among the particles of mineral 
bodies. The whole of the globe was dissolved, and the paste 
thus formed became penetrated with shells.*' — Essay. 

" God raised up," says Schenekzer, " the mountains for the 
purpose of allowing the waters which had produced the deluge 
to run off; and selected those places in which were the greatest 
quantity of rocks, without which the mountains could not have 
supported themselves." — Mim. de VAcadimie. 

Whiston's " New Theory" is, that " the earth was formed 
from the atmosphere of one comet, and deluged by the train 
of another. The heat which it retained from its origin was the 
cause of exciting its inhabitants to sin; for which they were all 
drowned, except the fishes, which, having been fortunately 
exempt from the heat, remained innocent." 

"The earth," says Leibnitz {Protogoea), "is an extinguished 
sun, a vitrified globe, on which the vapours, fiJling down again 
after it had cooled, formed seas, which afterwai^ deposited 
the limestone formations." 

"The whole globe," says Demaillet, **was covered with 
water many thousand years. The water gradually retired. All 
the land animals were originally inhabitants of the sea. Man 
was originally a fish ; and there are still fish to be met with in 
the ocean which are half-men, on their progress to the perfect 
human shape, and whose descendants will in process of time 
become men." 

Buffon*s " Th6orie"is : "The earth was a fragment of the 
sun, struck off red-hot by the blow of a comet, ^gether vdth 
all the other planets, which were also red-hot fragments. The 
age of the world, then, can be calculated from the number of 
years which it would take to cool so large a mass from a red- 
hot down to its present temperature. But it is, of course, 
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growing colder every year ; and, as well as the other planets^ 
must finally be a globe of ice." 

Lamarck says: "All things were originally fluid. The 
waters gave birth to microscopic insects ; the insects, in the 
course of ages, magnified themselves into the larger animals ; 
the animals, in the course of ages, converted a portion of the 
water into calcareous earth ; the vegetables converted another 
portion into clay ! The two substances, in the course of ages, 
converted themselves into silex ; and thus the silicious moun- 
tains are the oldest of all. All the solid parts of the earth, 
therefore, owe their existence to life ; and without life, the globe 
would be entirely liquid." This, too, is the favourite mode 
among the Oerman philosophers of accounting for the forma- 
tion and filling of the world. 

" The earth," says Patrin, Diet, d'Hietoire NaturdUy "is a 
great animal ; it is alive ; a vital fluid circulates ia it ; every 
particle of it is alive ; it has instinct and volition, even to the 
most elementary molecules, which attract and repel each other 
according to sympathies and antipathies. Every mineral has 
the power of converting immense masses into its own nature, 
as we convert food into flesh and blood. The mountains are 
the respiratory organs of the globe 1 The schists are the organs 
of secretion ; the mineral veins are abscesses ; and the metals 
are products of disease, for which reason most of them have a 
repulsive smell." 

Oken says : " All is done by polarisation." 

NATURE OF THE EARTH. 

Its polar and equatorial diameters differ by only 26 J miles ; 
and the greater of the two— the equatorial — \a 7925 miles. 
Hence our excavations are mere scratches of the exterior only ; 
for our deepest mines have never penetrated lower than to the 
ten-thousandth part of the distance between the earth's surface 
and its centre. As far as scientific researches enable us to con- 
jecture, we should conclude that when ov/r earth was first set in 
motion it must have been somewhat soft, in order to have pro- 
duced its present undoubted spheroidal form. But what is the 
real nature of the earths interior ? Transcendental mathema- 
tics fully recognise the principle of interfluidity or fusion; 
while all actual observations point to the existence of heat in 
a greater degree the lower we go. M. Humboldt, indeed, tells 
us that at only thirty-five miles distance from the earth's sur- 
£ice, " the central heat is every where so great, that granite 
itself is held infusion /" 

ROTUNDITY OF THE EARTH. » 

The truth of this doctrine is familiarly illustrated by the 
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phenomena of the heavens, as well as hy terrestrial appear- 
ances. Indeed, the spherical form of the earth is the funda- 
mental principle of all mathematical geography. But it has 
been asked how the earth can remain suspended \in the air 
without any support ? Let us look upon the heavens, and ob- 
serve how many other globes roll in space. The force which 
supports them is unknown to us ; but we see its effects, and 
we investigate the laws according to which these effects take 
place. Let us, then, lay aside all uneasiness concerning the 
antipodes^ that is, the people of the earth whose feet are turned 
towards ours : there is upon the globe neither high nor low ; 
the antipodes see, in like manner as we do, the eaxth is under 
their feet, and the sky over their heads. 

Homer supposed that under the earth was placed a range 
of columns guarded by Atlas ; the Scandinavians believed 
the earth to rest upon nine pillars ; and the worshippers of 
Bramah thought our globe supported upon four elephants. 
Upon what would these elephants or these dblumns rest ? Our 
thoughts, however far they proceed, must always at length 
stop short, and affrighted, recoil from that infinity which sur- 
rounds us on every side, and which it is folly to attempt to 
comprehend. But some more reasonable observers will say : 
Bo not the Andes and the Alps make it evident that the earth 
is an irregular body, and not all round ? We answer : one of 
the highest mountains known is Chimborazo, in Peru, which 
rises to 21,424 feet above the surface of the sea. This height is 
^6^^7 innm ^^ ^^^ earth's greatest circumference, and -^^ of 
its axis. Upon an artificiju globe of 21 feet in circumference, 
or of 6f feet in diameter, Chimborazo could only be represented 
by a grain of sand less than one-twentieth of an inch in thick- 
ness. Lregularities so imperceptible do not deserve to be taken 
into consideration. — MaUebrun, 

THE THREE MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 

The Earth is believed by all our great astronomers to have^ 
at this moment, not two motions only, but three ! — one round 
its axis, which we can make evident to the very eye ; another 
round the sun ; but what of the third f A most remarkable, 
and equally mysterious &ct : that the sun and all his planets 
are moving with prodigious velocity through space at the rate 
of a hundred and fifty millions of miles a-ycar, to'vards a par- 
ticular point in the heavens, a star [X] in the constellation 
Hercules ! — Sir W. Hamilton. 

MAGNITUDE OF THE EARTH. 

The circumference of the globe is twenty-five thousand and 
twenty miles. It is not so easy to comprehend so stupendous 
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a circle as to put down its extent in figures. It becomes more 
palpable, perlmps, by comparison such as this : A railway train, 
travelling incessantly, night and day, at the rate of twenty-five 
miles an hour, would require six weeks to go round it. The 
cubical bulk of the earth is two hundred and sixty thousand 
millions of cubic miles. Dr. Lardner says : '^ If the materials 
which form the globe were built up in the form of a column, 
having a pedestsu of the magnitude of England and Wales, the 
height of the column would be nearlv four and a half millions 
of millions of miles. A tunnel through the earth from England 
to New Zealand would be nearly eight thousand miles long.'* 

SURFACE OP THE EARTH ILLUSTRATED. 

The inequalities on the earth's sur£Eu;e arising from moun- 
tains, valleys^ buildings, <fec., have been likened to the rough- 
ness on the rmd of an orange, compared with its general mass ; 
and the comparison is quite free from exaggeration. The 
highest mountain Icnown does not exceed five miles in per- 
pendicular elevation : this is only l-1600th part of the earth's 
diameter ; consequently, on a globe of sixteen inches in dia- 
meter, such a mountain would be represented by a protuber- 
ance of not more than one-hundredth part of an inch, which is 
about the thickness of ordinary drawing-paper. Now, as there 
is no entire continent, or even any very extensive tract of land, 
known, where the general elevation above the sea is any thing 
like half this quantity, it follows^ that if we would construct 
a correct model of our earth, with its seas, continents, and 
mountains, on a globe sixteen inches in diameter, the whole of 
the land, with the exception of a few prominent points and 
ridges, must be comprised on it within the thickness of thin 
writing-paper : and the highest hill would be represented by 
the smallest visible grain of sand.— /yir John Herschd. 

WEIGHT OF THE EARTH. 

Copernicus first distinctly demonstrated that the apparent 
terrestrial plain was really a free and independent material 
mass moving in a definable path through space. Then New- 
ton explained that this independent mass moved through space 
because it was substantial and heavy, and because it was un- 
supported by props and chains; that, in fact, as a massive 
body, it is falling for ever through the void ; but that, as it 
fidls, it sweeps round the sun in a never-ending circuit, at- 
tracted towards it by magnet-like energy, but kept oflf from it 
by the force of its centnfugal movement. Next, Snell and 
Heard measured the dimensions of the heavy and falling mass, 
and found that it was a spherical body, with a girdle of 25,000 
miles. Subsequently to this, Bally contrived a pair of scales 
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that enabled him approxhnately to weigh the vast sphere ; and 
he ascertained that it had within itself somewhere about 
1,256,195,670,000,000,000,000,000 tons of matter.* To these 
discoveries Foucault has recently added demonstration to the 
actual senses of the fact, that the massive sphere is whirling on 
itself as it falls through space, and round the sun, so that point 
after point of its vast surface is brought in succession into the 
genial influence of its sunshine, an inverting atmosphere of 
commingled vapour and air is made to present clouds, winds, 
and rain, and the inverted surface to bear vegetable forms and 
animated creatures in great diversity. The world is, then, a 
large solid sphere, invested vdth a loosened shell of transparent, 
elastic, easily moving vapour, and whirling through space within 
the domains of sun^ne ; so that by the combined action of the 
transparent mobile vapour and the stimulant sunshine, orga- 
nised creatures may grow and live on its surface, and those 
vital changes may be diffused, amongst which conscious and 
mental life stand as the highest results. — Edirdmrgh Review^ 
No. 208. 

GEOLOGICAL THEOEIES. 

Dr. Hutton's (Plutonic) views respecting the construction 
and revolutions of the Earth, though at first opposed with 
great vehemence, are in fact the same with those now almost 
universally received. Meanwhile, Cuvier, his contemporaiies 
and successors, have produced new facts and results, in depart- 
ments of inquiry almost unknown to Hutton, but harmonis- 
ing beautifully with his views, respecting the fossil contents 
of the strata ; their relations to the existing forms of organised 
beings ; the succession of fossil species ; and the various analo- 
gies between several existing causes, and those which operated 
during former conditions of the globe. 

Aristotle's geological theory, viz. that the causes which 
produce geological phenomena are in constant and gradual 
operation, appears to be the most consonant to observation of 
any which have been proposed. It was received by the cele- 
brated John Eay, whose physico-theological discoveries have 
been too much neglected by those who have written subse- 
quently upon geology. N ow, the theory of Lyell is that of Aris- 
totle and John Ray, brought down to the present state of our 
knowledge. 

"THE SILUEIAN SYSTEM^ 

is the geology of the border-counties of Wales and England, 
and has been so named from these counties being the Siluria 
of Caractacus. Sir Roderick Murchison, the founder of this Sys- 
tem, has demonstrated that, independently of all local or uni- 

• See FrOBtigpieoe to the present volume. 
C 
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yersal distinctions, the silurian rocks contain vast quantities of 
organic remains, 2k fauna of their own, totally distinct, except 
in a very few individual instances, from the fossils of the over- 
lying systems. It is by the establishment of this fact that he 
is authorised to claim for his system the remarkable indivi- 
duality and extension of character which justifies its separation 
from all the earlier deposits, and has enabled other geologists 
already to identify it in other parts of the earth*8 sui-face, of 
which it constitutes a not inconsiderable portion. 

TEMPERATURE OF THE INTERIOR OF THE EARTH. 

The increase of Temperature observed is about 1" Fahr. for 
every^ fifteen yards of descent. In all probability, however, 
the increase will be found to be in a geometrical progression as 
investigation is extended ; in which case the present crust will 
be found to be much thinner than we have calculated it to be. 
And should this be found to bo correct, the igneous theory will 
become a subject of much more importance, in a geological 
point of view, than we are at present disposed to consider it. 
Taking, then, as correct, the present observed rate of increase, 
the temperature would be as follows :. 

Water will boil at the depth of 2430 yards. 

Lead melts at the depth of 8400 yards. 

There is red heat at the depth of 7 miles. 

Gold molts at 21 miles. 

Cast iron at 74 miles. 

Soft iron at 97 miles. 
And at the depth of 100 mUes there is a temperature equal to 
the greatest artificial heat yet observed; a temperature capable 
effusing platina, porcelain, and indeed every refmctory sub- 
stance wc are acquainted with. These temperatures are calcu- 
lated from Guyton Morveau's corrected scale of Wedgwood's 
pyrometer ; and if we adopt them, we find that the earth is 
fluid at the depth of 100 miles fi*om the surface ; and that even 
in its present state very little more than the soil on which we 
tread is fit for the habitation of organised beings, 

HOW THE BASALTIC CAVE AT STAFFA WAS FORMED. 

Professor Sedgwick's explanation of this phenomenon is, 
that Stafta was once in a fluid state, and red hot ; but that in 
cooling, under great pressure, crystallisation comraeuced. In 
this operation there were central points from which the crys- 
tals sprang, forming a mass of spheres or globes, which, on 
being compressed closely together, would assume a hexagonal 
form. Vast tracts of mUd are found to solidify in the same 
manner ; and the earthen vessel in a glass-house, which is suf- 
fered to cool gradually, exhibits the same formation in passing 
from a fluid state to that of a solid body. 
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SCIENCE V. ANTIQUAEIANISM, 

The puerilities of antiquarian zeal arc often demolished by 
tiie powerful battery of Science. Thus, Professor Buckland^ 
the distinguished geologist, laughed at the autiquaries' notions 
of Druids' stones, which have been stolen from the irregular sur- 
fEtce-weUs (pits in chalk, puits tiaturels) of the geologists. 

AN EAETHQUAKE INDICATOR. 

It has been proved at Ariquipa, where Earthquakes are very 
frequent, that if to a magnet be suspended by attraction a little 
fragment of iron shortly before the occurrence of the earth- 
quake, the magnet will lose its power and the iron will falL 
Pr. Buckland states, that in certain places liable to earth- 
quakes, their extent has been measured by hotoU of treacle, the 
inclination of the treacle in the bowl showing the quantum 
of shock ! Again, a watchmaker in Scotland placed a clock 
against each of the four walls of an apartment, and marked 
the centre of the disc of the pendulum with chalk : when the 
shock took place, the derangement caused the pendulum to 
strike against the back and front of the clock-case, and thus to 
leave a mark indicative of the phenomenon, though not of its 
amount. 

Mr. Babbage has observed, that the degree to which the 
shock of an earthquake is felt depends greatly on the strata 
or description of rock on which the observer is standing ; and 
Pr. Buckland statt^s, that Chichester, in Sussex, is more liable 
to earthquakes than any other place in the kingdom, in conse- 
quence of its being on the continuation of the Isle of Wight 
formation. — Frocemings of the British Associaiioriy 1841. 

FOEMEE UNION OF AFRICA AND EUROPE. 

Africa, a flat line of desert sand, rises abruptly out of the 
sea in a tremendous jumble, backed by the eternal snows of 
the Atlas. Two continents lie before us : we have reached the 
extremities of the ancient world. The separated continents 
stand aloof; they were once united; a dreary sea now flows 
between them, and separates them for ever. The sti-aits are 
narrowest at Tarifa, and do not exceed twelve miles across : and 
their gradual widening is historically certain. That the two 
continents were united is proved by geological evidence. Tra- 
dition refers the cutting through the isthmus to Hercules, that 
is, to a canal opened by the Phoenicians, who were acquainted 
^th those of Suez and Sesostiis. Scylax, who wrote five 
centuries before Christ, estimated the breadth at half-a-mile; 
Euctemon, who wrote 100 years after Scylax, at four miles ; 
Turrauius Gracilis, a Spaniard, who lived on the spot three 
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centuries later, and is quoted by Pliny, at five ; Livy and Cor- 
nelius Nepos, at six ; Procopius at ten ; and Victor Vitensis at 
twelve. The elevated coast on each side has rendered farther 
enlargement impossible. — Quarterly Eeview, No. 126. 

SEPAKATION OF ENGLAND FEOM THE CONTINENT. 

Geologists refer the separation of England from France to 
physical features. Sir H. Delabeche contends that it has not 
been a violent movement, but one of a long period of time ; 
breakers must have been chiefly iiytrumental in removing the 
materials which once filled up tne channel. Br. Buckland 
doubts whether the separation of the Straits of Dover has 
taken place within the historic period ; and Sir Charles Lyell 
considers it not historically but inde^tely remote. 

ORIGIN OF AMBER. 

Amber is found in many countries. It is particularly abun- 
dant on the shores of the Baltic ; but is also found in Sicily, 
the Indian Seas, China, Siberia, North America, Madagascar, 
&G. The following fcicts show that the origin of amber goes 
back to the tertiary epoch, and that it is to be assigned to a 
resin which flowed from the trunk of certain trees of that era : 

1st, We find amber in beds of tertiary lignites, in the form of numer- 
ous fragments lying between the trunks of amber trees. It is true that 
this substance has never been foimd adhering directly to any of the 
trunks ; but the position of the fragments seems to admit of no doubt. 
2d, The analogy between copal and amber evidentiy indicates a shnilar 
origin. Their consistency, their colour, their nature, and the fact that 
they both enclose organic remains, prove this resemblance ; and concur 
in showing that amber, like copal, and many modem resins and gums, 
has flowed from the trunk and branches of a vegetable. It is probable 
that the large and irregular masses are the produce of the tnmk, that 
the smaller ones have come from the branches, and tJiat those which 
have a slaty structure have been formed by a series of layers. The 
roots probably produced none. The great quantity thrown up by the 
Baltic Sea is probably owing to the existence of a considerable bed, 
situate in the south-west quarter of the present basin of that sea, to- 
wards 65° north latitude, whence the winds convey it by diverging to 
the different points of the coasts of Prussia. This must have been the 
principal place where Baltic amber was formed, and the site of the 
forest which produced it. This forest probably flourished on a low 
island, which marine currents issuing fr^m the north subsequently sub- 
merged and destroyed. 

THE DELUGE. 

Geologists are now converging to the opinion that there are 
no sensible vestiges of the Deluge upon the earth ; and Br. 
Fleming, who is of this opinion, contends also for its consist- 
ency with the truth of the Scriptural Deluge, in that it may 
have been brought upon the world without the alteration of 
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any of its sensible features. And certain it is, that if the water 
from beneath came by openings in the bottom of the sea, or by 
the fountains of the great deep being broken up, one can ima- 
gine an elevation of level from this cause without any such 
disturbance on the surface of the earth as might affect aught 
that is visible cither in its islands or continents. The stopping 
of the fountains of the deep would restrain the further increase 
of the flood from beneath; but imless there were other open- 
ings made by which a reflux could be effected, one does not 
see how the decrease of the flood and the subsidence of the 
waters to their former level can be accounted for. The sending 
forth of the dove, her finding no rest for the sole of her foot, 
her return to the ark, the projection of the hand through the 
window to pull her in, the second mission and return with the 
olive-leaf, altogether make up a very graphic representation. 
Wilkie, the painter, used to relate, that the ark experiment 
with a bird was tried with a dove from a balloon, and that it 
returned after it had been let out. — Dr, Chalmera^s Daily Scrip- 
tv/re Readings. 

ANTEDILUVIAN ANIMALS. 

The Animals of the Antediluvian World were not monsters : 
there was no lusus or extravagance. Hideous as they appear 
to us, and like the phantoms of a dream, they were ad[apted to 
the condition of the earth when they existed. We have the 
plesiosaurus, the plesiosaurus dolichodcirus ; we have the 
ichthyosaurus and megalosaurus and iguanodon, pterodactyles 
with long and short beaks, tortoises, and crocodiles ; and there 
were found among reeds and grasses of gigantic proportions 
algse and fiici, and a great variety of mollusca of inordinate 
bmk, compared with those of the present day, as ammonites 
and nautin. Every thing decLires that these animals inhabited 
shallow seas and estuaries, or great inland lakes ; that the sur- 
frkce of the earth did not rise up in peaks and mountains, or 
that perpendicular rocks abounded in the seas, but that it was flat, 
slimy, and covered with a loaded and foggy atmosphere. There 
is, indeed, every reason to beUeve that the classes of mammalia 
and birds were not then created ; and that if man had been 
placed in this condition of the earth, there must have been 
around him a state of things unsuited to his constitution, and 
not calculated to call forth his capacities. But, looking to the 
class of animals as we have enumerated them, there is a cor- 
respondence : they were scaly ; they swam in water, or crept 
upon the margins ; there were no animals possessed of rapidity 
of motion, and no birds of prey to stoop upon them ; there was, 
in short, that balance of the power of destruction and of self- 
,)re«ervation which we seek now to obtain in higher animals 
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since created, with infinitely varied instincts and means for 
defence and attack. — Sir Chariea Bdl, an the Hand. 

CAUSE OF THE DIEECTION OF MINEBAL VEINS. 

Copper lodes have generally an easterly and westerly direo* 
tion. Lead lodes commonly run from north to south, or nearly 
80. If, after a lode has been formed, it becomes dislocated, and 
one portion of it has its line of direction changed a few de- 
grees by the movement of a portion of the earth's crust, by no 
means an unusual occurrence, the character of the mineral im- 
mediately undei^oes a change. The main direction of the 
copper-lodes of Cornwall is from the north-east to the south- 
west, or nearly so ; and these lodes contain, almost invariably, 
the yellow copper-ore. In the St. Just district, northward 
from the Land's End, by some great convulsion of nature, we 
find the ground greatly disturbed, and the mineral lodes have 
a direction from the south-east to the north-west ; the copper- 
ore in all these mineral veins is the grey sulphuret, and they 
are very peculiarly characterised by the peroxide of iron which 
abounds. From these facts we learn, that the position deter- 
mines, or, at all events, regulates, the character of the metal 
liferous deposits ; one kind of mineral prevailing when the 
receiving fissure has been formed in one direction, and another 
when it has exhibited any deviation from that line. Pheno- 
mena of this kind appear to lead, as by a natural inference, to 
the conclusion, that some law of polarity has been at work ; and 
we know of no physical force to which we can so appropriately 
refer the deposition of metalliferous ore in a rock-fissure as to 
electricity. — Eclectic Bevieio, 

ALL THE GOLD IN THE WORLD. 

Estimate the yard of Gold at 2,000,000^., which it is in 
round numbers ; and all the gold in the world might, if melted 
into ingots, be contained in a cellar twentv-four feet square 
and sixteen feet high. All the boasted wealth already obtained 
from California and Australia would go into an iron safe nine 
feet square and nine feet high — so small is the cube of yellow 
metal that has set populations on the march, and roused the 
whole world to wonder. 

The contributions of the people, in the time of David, for 
the Sanctuary exceeded 6,800,000/. The immense treasure 
David is said to have collected for the sanctuary amounted to 
889 millions of pounds sterling (Crito says 798 millions)— a 
sum greater than the British National Debt. The gold with 
which Solomon overlaid the " most holy place," only a recm 
thirty feet square, amounted to more than thirty-eight miliionB 
sterling. 
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GOLD IN CALIFOENIA AND AUSTRALIA. 

The following statement shows the value of Gold obtained 
in 5 years, chiefly by ordinary digging and washing, from two 
of the most productive gold r^ons in the world — California 
and the colony of Victoria : 

California, 
In 1851. Value in round numbers .... £6,898,500 

1852. „ „ .... 9,155,800 

1853. „ „ .... 10,781,400 
1S54. „ „ .... 10,302,000 
1855. Estunated (on nine monthB* produce) 8,644,000 

Tht Colony of Victoria, 
Part of 1851 and 1852. Value in round numbers .... £14,000,000 

1853. „ „ .... 11,500,000 

1854. „ „ .... 8,300,000 

1855. Estimated (on nine months* produce) 8,000,000 
This statement has been prepared by Mr. Evan Hopkins, who 
anticipates that, by grantmg more liberal terms to systematic 
companies of diggers, increasing the facilities for obtaining and 
accumulating water, adopting improved modes of washing, d^c. 
the produce of gold from the colony of Victoria alone would 
not fall much below the value of 6,000,000^. per annum for 
some years to come, which is about double the amount of gold 
now obtained from the Ural or Siberian gold-fields. 

ARTESIAN WELLS. 

These overflowing Wells were named from having been long 
known and practised in the province of Artois, in France. 
Their principle is the same as that of an artificial fountain. 
Thus, imagine a somewhat basin-shaped bed of sand, chalk, or 
any rock of a porous nature, to lie upon a stratum of clay im- 
permeable to water, and to be covered by another stratum 
equally impermeable. The former bed, being saturated to a 
great extent by the water which flows into it from its higher 
and exposed edges — a hilly region, perhaps, where rain falls in 
abundance — becomes a reservoir, which, if an openinff is bored 
down into it through the overlying clay, will diswiarge its 
waters upwards, with a force determined by the level at which 
they are kept in the reservoir, the rate at which they can per- 
colate through its substance, and the size of the orifice ; and in 
proportion as this reservoir is tapped by the borer, must the 
supply it affords on its upper margin be diminished. 

EDIBLE EARTH. 

The Ampo, or Tanah Ampo, an earthy substance eaten at 
Samarang and in Java, is in general solid and plastic, and is 
kneaded and formed into smjdl roUs, which are dried over a 
charcoal fire, and eaten by the natives with grea^ avidity, as a 
delicacy. 
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DEPTH OF THE SEA. 

Captain Sib Jambs Ross, in his Yoyage to the South, made 
some enonnoiLs soundings at sea ; one of which, 900 miles west 
of St. Helena, extended to the depth of 5000 fathoms, or 30,000 
feet, or nearly 5| miles ^ the weight employed amounting to 
450 lbs. Another, made in lat. 33** 5', and long. 9"* W., about 300 
Bules west of the Cape of Good Hope, occupied 49^ minutes, 
in which time 2226 &,thoms were sounded. These facts are 
thought to disprove the common opinion that soundings could 
not be obtained at very great depths. 

Captain Denham sounded in the South Atlantic, between 
Rio de Janeiro and the Cape of Good Hope, 7706 fathoms, or 
nearly 7*7 geographical miles. Kow, the highest summits of 
the Himalaya are little more than 28,000 feet. The sea-bottom 
has, therefore, depths greatly exceeding the elevation of the 
highest pinnacle above its surface. 

The mean depth of the Sea is, according to Laplace, from 
four to five miles. If the existing waters were increased only by 
one-fourth, it would drown the earth, with the exception of some 
high mountains. — Quarterly Review. 

SEA-PRESSURE. 

In proportion to the descent into the Sea does the pressure 
of the superior portion on the inferior become greater ; and as 
a column of sea-water, eleven yards in height, is nearly of the 
same weight as a column of air of an equal base, extending 
from the surface of the earth to the limit of the atmosphere, 
it follows that, at a depth of 1100 yards, the. water sustains a 
pressure of 100 atmospheres. How enormous, then, must this 
pressure be on beds still lower, if the mean depth of the sea, 
at a distance from the coasts, extends for several miles^ as the 
laws of gravitation seem to indicate ! 

QUANTITY OF SALT IN THE SEA, 

The amount of common salt in all the oceans is estimated 
by Schafhautl at 3,051,342 cubic geographical miles ; or about 
five times more than the mass of the Alps, and only one-third 
less than that of the Himalaya. The sulphate of soda equals 
633,644*36 cubic miles, or is equal to the mass of the Alps. 
The chloride of magnesium, 441,811*80 cubic miles ; the lime 
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salts 109,339*44 cubic miles. He supposes the mean depth 
to be about 300 metres, as estimated by Humboldt. Admit- 
ting with Laplace that the mean depth is from four to five 
miles, which is more probable, the mass of marine salt will 
be more than double the mass of the Himalaya. — SULiman's 
Jimmaly No. 16. 

COLOUES OF THE OCEAN. 

The usual tint of the Mediterranean Sea, when undisturbed 
by accidental or local causes, is a bright and deep blue ; but in 
the Adriatic a green tinge is prevdent ; in the Levant basin 
it borders on purple; while the Euxine often has the dark 
aspect from which it derives its modem appellation. The clear 
ultramarine tint is the most general, and has been imme- 
morially noticed ; although the diaphanous translucence of the 
water almost justifies those who assert that it has no colour at 
all# Seamen admit of one conclusion in regard to colour — 
namely, that a green hue is a general indication of soundings, 
and indigo blue of profound depth. — Rear-Admiral Smythy on 
the Mediterranean. 

" mountain-high" waves. 

Some writers have asserted that the height of the Waves of 
the Ocean, from the trough to the crest, reaches often forty 
and fifty feet. But Br. Amott, in \m ElemerUs of Physicsy 
affirms that no wave rises more than ten feet from the ordmary 
sea-level, which, with the ten feet that its surface afterwards 
descends below this, gives twenty feet for the whole height, 
from the bottom of any water-valley to the adjoining summit. 
From observations subsequently made with great care in the 
midst of the Pacific Ocean by the French Exploratory Expe- 
dition, it appears that Dr. Arnott was very near right. The 
maximum height was there found to be twenty-two feet. 

The tongeit wave was met with by the Expedition in the 
south of New Holland, and was three times the length of the 
frigate, or 492 feet. 

The height of breakers is enormous. Mr. Scott Russell 
states : '^ Few persons can realise the magnificent effect of 
standing on the cliffs of the west coast of Ireland, and observ- 
ing the great breakers rolling in from the Atlantic, some of 
wmch, I have convinced myself, are fifty feet high, and occa- 
sionally they even reach the magnitude of 160 feet."* 

• Although the height of the waves in a storm does not exceed twenty-two 
feet, the surf, half water and half spray, rises at times above the head of the 
Eddystone Lighthouse, which is ninety feet high, hooding the lantern in a 
watery shroud, and sometimes extinguishing the lights. At the Bell-Rock Light- 
house, the surf in a storm mounts to the lights, which are 100 feet above the 
ordinary level of the sea. At such times the column is felt to fremUe when 
•tmck by the huge mAss of the rolliog waters. 
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For measuring the heights of waves, the following plan is 
recommended by Mrs. Somerville : When the ship is in tho 
trough of the sea, the person observing ascends the rigging 
until he can just see the crest of the coming wave on a lev^ 
with the horizon, and the height of his eye above the ship's 
water-line will give a very fair measure of the difference of Level 
between the crest and hollow of the sea ; the mean of many 
observations being taken. 

POWEE OF OIL TO STILL ANGRY WAVES. 

To test this alleged property in Oil, a Commission of the 
Boyal Institute of the Pays Bas, in 1844, experimented upon a 
portion of the North Sea ; when several gallons of oil were 
poured upon the restless waves without the effect of diminish- 
ing their motion ; indeed, the phrase was stated by the Com- 
mission to be only a poetical embellishment. 

On the other hand, Professor Horsford, by emptying a vial 
of oil upon the sea in a stiff breeze, stilled the surface ; and 
Commodore Wilkes, in a violent storm off the Cape of Good 
Hope, witnessed the same effects from oil leaking out of a 
whale-ship.* 

THE TIDES IN THE GERMAN OCEAN. 

A striking example occurs of the happy connection of theory 
with observation, in the prediction that there must exist a spot 
in the German Ocean — the central point of an area of rotation 
produced by the meeting and mutual action of two opposite 
tides — ^^'here no rise or fall of tide whatever could occur — a 
prediction actually verified by Captain Ilewett, in 1839, with- 
out any previous knowledge that such a point had been sup- 
posed to exist. This is one among the many triumphs of the 
kind achieved by modem science. — Quarterly Review, 

LEVELS OF THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 

The popular notion which had so long prevailed that the 
Atlantic Ocean was many feet higher than the Pacific at the 
Isthmus of Panama, has been formally exploded. Colonel 
Totten has decided, after a series of careful tidal observations 
taken at Panama and Aspinwall Bay, and connected by accu- 
rate levels along the line of railroad, that the mean height of 
the two oceans is exactly the same ; although, owing to the 
difference in the rise of tide of both places, there are, of course, 
times when one of the oceans is higher or lower than the other; 
but their mean level, that is to say, their height at half-tide^ is 
now proved to be precisely the same. 

• One of the most interesting results of Capt. "Wilkes's United States* Ex- 
ploring Expedition shows that the land-levels of the islands in the Pacific Ocean 
are entii-ely diflferent in different islands; each island appearing to haye a spedea 
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THE BASIN OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 

The Basin of the Atlantic Ocean is a long trough, separating 
the old world from the new, and extending, probjioly, from pole 
to pole. This ocean-furrow was probably scored into the solid 
crust of our planet by the Almighty hand, — ^that there the waters 
which he called seas might be gathered together so as to let the 
dry land appear, and fit the earth for the habitation of man. 
From the top of Chimborazo to the bottom of the Atlantic, at 
the deepest place yet reached by the plummet in the Northern 
Atlantic, the distence in a vertical line is nuie miles. Could 
the waters of the Atlantic be drawn off so as to expose to view 
this great sea-gash, which separates continents, and extends 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic, it would present a sceiie the 
most rugged, grand, and imposing. The very ribs of the solid 
earth, Mrith the foundations of the sea, would be ])rought to 
light, and we should have presented to us at one view, m the 
empty cradle of the ocean, ** a thousand fearful wrecks, with 
that fearful array of dead men's skulls, great anchors, heaps 
of pearl and inestimable stores, which, in the poet's eye, fie 
scattered in the bottom of the sea, making it hideous with 
sights of ugly death." The deepest part of the North Atlantic 
is probably somewhere between the Bermudas and the Grand 
Banks. The waters of the Gulf of Mexico are held in a basin 
about a mile deep in the deepest part. There is at the bottom 
of the sea, between Cape Vrace in Newfoundland and Cape 
Clear in Ireland, a remarkable steppe, which is already known 
as the telegraphic plateau. The great circle distance between 
these two shore-lines is 1600 miles : the sea along this route 
is probably nowhere more than 10,000 feet deep. — Lieut, 
Mawry. 

THE DEAD SEA 

is so named from no living object being found in it. The north- 
em bottom is almost flat ; the gi-eatest depth is 1128 feet ; near 
the shore the bottom is generally a saline incrustation ; inter- 
mediate are mud and cubes of pure salt. Its shores are covered 
with incrustations of salt, and footmarks in an hour's time be- 
come covered with crystallisations. Captain Lynch feels confi- 
dent that the result of his expedition confirms to the very letter 
the History of the Holy Land, as regards the sunken cities. 

THE BLACK SEA. 

The reason for calling this Sea ** Black" may have been the 
frequent recurrence of storms and fogs ; but it also might have 

of shell peculiar to its own formation. These shells conld not have been derlred 
from the continent, bnt most have originated on the respective islands where 
they were found. 
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been the abounding black rooks in the extensive ooal-fielda 
between the Bosphorus and Heraolea. 

WHAT IS THE GULF STEEAM? 

The Gulf Stream is believed by many to be nothing more 
nor less than the waters of the river Amazon, which is imbedded 
more than 1000 miles immediately under the equator ; and all 
its tributary streams, for many thousand miles, are constantly 
pouring into this mighty reservoir their waters, which, being 
gather^ under the burning sun of the equator, are exiiemely 
warm ; and shoot out into the Atlantic more than a hundred 
miles, in face of the eternal trade-winds. 

The Amazon is 60 miles wide ; after being bedded in its 
irresistible course, it curves to the left, and scuds off before 
the strong trade- winds, till out of their reach. Driven along 
with great force, it takes its course round the great bay formed 
between the two continents of North and South America. 
Dashing along the northern coast of South America, and pass- 
ing to the leeward of the West India Islands, it leaves the ' 
shores of Cuba, proceeding along the shores of Florida, the 
capes of Virginia, and the south coast of North America, and 
passing along the shores of Newfoundland, ends its mission 
among the icebergs which float out of the northern ocean. Cut 
off the Gulf Stream, and in a few years the North Atlantic 
would be filled with icebergs, and the port of New York would 
cease to be the centre of American commerce. Before the 
course of the Gulf Stream was known, the ships from Europe 
to New York, in winter, used to sail first to Charleston, S.C., 
and then coast it down to the Hudson; the voyage occupying 
from six to eight months. The Nantucket fishermen first dis- 
covered the course of the Gulf Stream ; and while English 
captains took six months to reach New York, the fishermen 
used to make the run sometimes in a month. Vessels running 
north of this Stream in winter get their sails and riggingfrozen, 
so that it is scarcely possible to make any headway. By their 
running into the Stream, they thaw out; for the water is 
always warm, and is known by this and its intense blue colour. 
Its influence renders the climate of Britain genial : were it 
diverted to break upon the coasts of Spain only, the British 
Isles would soon become a bleak, cold, and inhospitable region ; 
and there is geological evidence to show that at one period 
when the Gull Stream did not break upon the shores of Britain, 
it was as cold as Iceland. — The Scientific American {abridg&i). 

THE " SAEGASSO SEA." 

Humboldt, from his own very careful researches, and from 
the comparison of the logs or journals of many English and 
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French vessels, infers that the old and indefinite expression. 
Mar de Sargasso, includes two banks of fucus, of which the 
greater and easternmost one, of a lengthened shape, is situated 
between 19** and 34° north lat., T west of the island of 
Corvo, one of the Azores ; while the lesser and westernmost 
bank, of a roundish form, lies between the Bermudas and 
the Bahamas Gat. 25° to 31°, lonff. 66° to 74°). A transverse 
band of the weed (fucus wxtam)^ running east and west, 
between 26° and 30 , connects the greater and lesser banks. 
These two groups, and the band of sea-weed, included under 
the old general name of the Sargasso Sea, occupy altogether a 
space exceeding six or seven tunes the area of Germany, and 
offering the most remarkable example of an assembh^ge of 
" social plants" of a single species. Columbus saw a pwi; of 
these " oceanic meadows'* in 1492, when his ship was sur- 
rounded by the sea- weed uninterruptedly from Sept. 16 to 
Oct. 8 ; and Humboldt's determination of the ship's place, 
while Columbus traversed the great meadows of sea-weed, is 
the more important, because we learn from it that for three 
oenturies and a half this great accumulation, whether resulting 
from the local character of the bottom of the sea, or from the 
direction of the Gulf Stream, has remained the same in the 
ever-moving ocean. — Aspects of Nature^ vol. i. pp. 63-66. 

THE WATEB TELESCOPE, 

for seeing under water, consists of a tube to enable a person 
looking over the gunwale of a boat to rest the head on one 
end, while the other is below the surface of the water ; the 
upper end being so formed that the head may rest on it, both 
eyes seeing freely into the tube. Into the lower end is fixed 
(water-tight) a plate of glass, which, when used, is to be kept 
under the 8ur£a<;e of the water ; so that the spectator, looking 
down the tube, sees all objects at the bottom whose reflective 
powers are able to send off rays of sufficient intensity to be 
impressed on the retina, after suffering the loss of light caused 
by the absorbing power of the water.* In clear water the 
bottom may thus be seen at the depth of 12 fathoms. This 
contrivance is much used in seal-shooting along our northern 
and western islands, where, sometimes in the form of an or- 
dinary washing- tub with a piece of glass fixed in its bottom, 
the shot seal is looked for, and the grappling-hook let down to 
bring him to the surface. The Norwegian fishermen also often 
use this telescope when their anchors get into foul ground, or 
their cables warped on a roadstead. 

* Light, in passing through pure sea-water, loses halt its intensity for each 
t6 feet through which it passes.— f'ir John Leslie* 
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WEIGHT OF THE ATMOSPHEBE. 

Pascal shows that all the phenomena and effects hitherto 
ascribed to the horror of a vacuum arise from the weight of 
the mass of air ; and after explaining the variable pressure of 
the atmosphere in different localities, and its different states, 
and the rise of water in pumps, he calculates that the virhole 
mass of air round our globe weighs 8,983,889,440,000,000,000 
French pounds. 

HEIGHT OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The Height of our Atmosphere is a question much disputed. 
M. Biot conceives it to be 18 miles. Sir John Lubbock scarcelj 
22i miles ; some extend it to 50, others to 80, and Dr. Dick to 
200 miles. The great meteor of February 11th, 1860, whose 
l^th was so admirably traced by Mr. Glaisher of the Royal 
Observatory, when first seen in the north of England, was at a 
height of 90 miles above the earth's surface, finally bursting in 
Bedfordshire, at an elevation of 23i miles ; yet the noise re- 
sulting from the explosion was so loud as to be heard at the 
distance of more than 100 miles ; not only proving that the 
body was of great size (Mr. Glaisher calculates it to be three- 
quarters of a mile in circumference), but that the atmosphere 
must have extended beyond this elevation. Most likely, the 
atmosphere extends to the height of about 50 miles ; at 37 
miles, according to Mrs. Somerville, it is sufficiently dense to 
reflect the solar rays when 18° below the horizon. The burst- 
ing of a meteor, whose diameter was half-a-mile, which occurred 
in the year 1783, at a height above the earth's surface of 50 
mile^ was heard like a cannon, although the air at that eleva- 
tion is three thousand times lighter than that at the level of 
the sea. — E, J. Lowcy F,R.A,S. 

COLOUR OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The Colour of the Atmosphere is only apparent when we 
look at the sky, or at any distant mountain or forest ; and a 
very simple experiment will explain the cause. If we take any 
large glass vessel, which contains a deep-coloured liquid, and 
have several glass tubes of different diameters, from an inch to 
a tenth or twentieth of an inch, and fill these tubes with liquid 
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oat of the large vessel ; though we have the same liquid in all, 
it will be seen that the tint will gradually become more £aint in 
proportion as the diameter of the tube is less, until, in the 
smallest, the liquid is clear aud colourless like water. Hence, 
it will be observed, the intensity of the colour is in proportion 
to the mass ; and that a very small quantity of that which in 
large quantities has a strong colour does not present any colour 
at all. This is the case with all semi-transparent substances ; 
a small quantity cannot transmit to the eye a sufficient body of 
their peculiar colour to make an impression, and hence appears 
eolourless. — Hugo Reid. 

MEASUEEMENT OF HEIGHTS BY THE BABOMETER. 

The following interesting experiment upon altitudes has 
been made with Wollaston's thermometrical barometer, 552 
parts upon the scale of which are equal to 530 feet in altitude, 
w ith this instrument, boiled on the counter of a bookseller's 
shop in Paternoster-row (between four and five feet above the 
foot-pavement on the north side of St. Paul's Churchyard), 
and boiled again in the golden gallery of the cathedral, there 
was a difference of 254 parts ; the corrected height indicated 
therefore 276*64 feet. General Roy makes the gallery above 
the north pavement to be 281 feet, which, allowing five feet for 
the difference of station, brings the author's estimate to 267 
feet, differing only four feet ; or, by another calculation, founded 
on General Eoy's statement, the difference is less than two feet. 

WABMTH OP THE " SNOW BLANKET." 

Much controversy existed as to the Warmth imparted to tne 
earth by a covering of Snow, until M. Boussingault, during 
the winter of 1841-2, found that a thermometer plunged in 
snow to the depth of a decimetre (about four inches) some- 
times marked nme degrees of heat greater than at the surface. 
'—Arago, 

A BOOM NEVER EMPTY. 

If a Boom present to our view only its naked walls, it is 
not litci-allv empty : it is full of air, just as a boat sunk in a 
river is full of water ; and if the room were perfectly air-tight, 
even an orange could not be thrust into it additionally with- 
out the force of half a hundred-weight.* 

VENTILATION BY THE CHIMNEY. 

A parlour-fire will consume in twelve hours 40 lbs. of coal, 

* It is much easier to estimate the number of persons /iUtn^ a room than a 
gmaller number thinly scattered about the apartment. Each person may be 
conKidered to occupy a square of eighteen inches; and the dimensions of thu 
room being known, a close approximation may bo made to the number. 
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the combuBtion rendering 42,000 gallons of air unfit to support 
life. Not only is that large amount of deleterious product car- 
ried away and rendered innoxious by the chimney, but five 
times that quantity of air is carried up by the draught, and 
Tentilation thus effectually maintained. The ascent of smoke 
up a chimney dei)ends on the comparative lightness of the 
column of air within to that of an equal column without : the 
longer the chimney, the stronger will be the draught, if the fire 
be sufficiently great to heat the air ; but if the chimney be so 
long that the air is cooled as it approaches the top, the draught 
is diminished. — Faraday/. 

LONDON FOG. 

The general cause of Fogs is the upper region of the atmo- 
sphere being colder than the lower, and thus checking the 
ascent of the aqueous vapour, and keeping it near the sar£M3e 
of the earth ; and in London and other great cities where ooal 
is burnt, the vast quantity of fuliginous matter floating over 
such places mingles with the vapour, and thus wraps the town 
in murky gloom at noonday. Sometimes this extraordinary 
appearance is caused by a change of wind, which may be ao- 
counted for as follows : — The west wind carries the smoke of 
the city to the eastward in a long train, extending to the dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty miles ; as may be seen in a clear day 
by any person on an eminence five or six miles from the city, 
and looking across in the direction of the wind ; say from Har- 
row-on-the-Hill, for instance. In this case, suppose the wind 
to change suddenly to the east, the great body of smoke vnll 
be brought back in an accumulated mass ; and as this repasses 
the city, augmented by the clouds of smoke from every fire 
therein, it causes the murky darkness alluded to. 

By accurate observation of the height of the fog, relatively 
with the higher edifices, whose elevation is known, it has beea 
ascertained that the fogs of London never rise more than frx>m 
two hundred to two hundred and forty feet above the same 
level. Hence the air of the more elevated environs of the me- 
tropolis is celebrated for its pure and invigorating qualities ; 
being placed above the fogs of the plain, and removed from 
smoky and contaminated atmosphere. The height of the Nor- 
wood hills, for example, is about 390 feet above the lev^ of 
the sea at low water, and thus enjoys a pre-eminent salubrity. 

LONDON SMOKE. 

Smoke we have always with us. If we look out on a fixie 
summer's day through the louvre-boards at the top of the Syden- 
ham Crystal Palace for a view of the metropolis, we naturally 
exclaim, '' I see it — there is the smoke 1'' This black and 
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heavy cloud is supported by the 500,000 or 600,000 columns of 
smoke that arise from the 4iX),v>00 houses of London. In it we 
behold the great aerial coalfield, which contains annually no 
less than 200,000 tons of fuel that escape from us up our 
chimneys. Five centuries ago, the very condition to which the 
smoke nuisance has brought us was foretold, and attempts were 
made to avert it. Until the time of Edward II., London used 
only wood for fuel, drawn from the neighbouring forests. In 
this reign, however, coal began to be imported from Newcastle ; 
and the effects of the smoke speedily showing themselves, 
Parliament in 1316 petitioned the king to prohibit its use in 
London, on the ground of its being a public nuisance ; where- 
upon he ordered aU who burnt sea- borne coal to be mulcted, 
and on a second offence to have their furnaces demolished. 
Like most unnecessarily severe orders, however, this speedily fell 
into abeyance, and the evil from that time has been going on 
apace. At the Restoration, there were only 200,000 chaldrons 
imported ; in 1775, 500,000 arrived ; a quantity which had in- 
cr^ised to 900,000 at the beginning of the present century, and 
in 1854, upwards of 4,000,000 tons were received in the metro- 
polls by laiid and sea. — Times Journal. 

LIGHT OF THE SEASONS. 

The chemical principle of the sun's rays is more active, 
relatively to heat and light, during the Spring than at any 
other period of the year. As Summer advances, this power 
diminishes, and luminous force increases; whilst with the 
Autumn both light and actinism are subdued, but the calorific 
radiations increased. Thus the conditions of the light of the 
seasons vary to suit the necessities of vegetable life. — Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S. 

WHAT IS ACTINISM ? 

Actinism is a term signifying rdy-jio^eT^ which has been 
adopted for the purpose of expressing the chemical action of 
the sunbeam. AccorcUng to the generally received views, the 
solar ray is regarded as exhibiting three forces : ligkt^ or lu- 
minous power ; heat, or calorific power ; and actinismy or che- 
mical power : but whether these be regarded as distinct forces, 
or only as modified forms of one, the three phenomena are 
essentially dissimilar ; hence the necessity of the term actinism, 
to distinguish the chemical (photographic) phenomena from 
heat and Ught— /itod^ ButU, F.R.S. 

SKIES OF DIFFEBENT GOITNTBIES. 

The different degrees of the rare&ction of the air, as weU 
as the nature of teirestrial exhalations^ tend to produce tho 

D 
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Tuieties <^ Skies ; and on tiiese tiie beantj of a dimate partly 
depends. The azure arch, which, by an optiad illimon, on 
eyery side limits our -view, seems to be lower in Bngland than 
it is in France. In vain does the Italian, upon the borders of 
the Seine, look for that pure, serene, and boundless sky, thai 
stmosj^ere <^ clear blue, or of vivid red, which so vmck oon- 
iributed to inspire a Raphael and Gorr^gio. Bat even the . 
Italian sky is dondy in comparison with that which, in sommer, 
canopies the blissful idaoMls of the Pacific Ocean, that para&e 
iji the tonid zone. 

HZOH TEMPS&ATUBE OF ADCIENT EUBOFE. 

The fossil floras of France, England, Qermany, and Scan- 
dinavia, exhibit ferns nearly fifty feet high, and with branchei 
three feet in diameter, or nine feet in circumference. Thft 
lycopodia, whidb, at the present time, in cold or temperate 
re^ons, are creeping plani^ scarcely rising above the surfstce ; 
which, even at the equator, under the most fiivourable circum- 
stances, do not rise to more than three feet, — reached in Eari(^>€^ 
in the ancient world, to the height of eighty feet. One must 
be blind not to see in these enormous dimensions a new proctf 
of the High Temperature formerly possessed by our country 
before the last irruption of the ocean. — Arago's Ekge of 
Fourier. 

SIGNS OF THE WEATHEB. 

Sir Humpluy I^^> in his Std/motda^ explains several Wea- 
ther prov^i^ signs, and superstitions. Thus, when the douds 
are puiple-tinted red in the west, it portends fine weathor, b^ 
cause the air, when dry, refracts more red or heat-making rays $ 
and as dry air is not perfectly transparent, they are again re- 
flected in the horizon. A coppery or yellow sunset generally 
foretells rain ; but, as an indication of wet weather approaching^ 
nothii^ is more certain than a halo round the moon, which is 
product by the precipitated water ; and the larger the cirde, 
the nearer the clouds, and consequently the more ready to fiJL 

The old proverb : 

*' A rainbow in the morning Ib the shepherd's wammg^ 
A ndnbow at night is the shepherd's delight,*' 

is often correct, because a rainbow commonly occurs when the 
douds containing or depositing the rain are opposite to the sun ; 
now, in the evenmg the rainbow is in the east, and in the morn- 
ing in the west; and as our heavy rains in this climate are 
usually brought by the westerly wind, a rainbow in the west 
indicates that the bad weather is on the road, by the wind, to 
US ; whereas the rainbow in the east prayes that the lain in 
these dovds is pasBing frem us. 
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Wh^i swallows fly high, fine weather is to be expected or 
eontinued ; but when their fly low, or close to the ground, rain 
k almost surdy approaching ; for swallows follow the flies and 
^nats, which delight in warm strata of air. Now, as warm air 
IS lighter, and usually moister, than cold air, when the warm 
strata of air are high there is less chance of moisture being 
thrown down from them by their mixture with cold air ; but 
when the warm and moist air is close to the surface, it is al- 
most c^ain that, as the cold air flows down into it, a deposi- 
tion of water will take place. 

When sea-gulls assemble on the land, veiy stormy and rainy 
weather is approaching. The cause of this migration to the 
land is the securitj^ of &ese birds finding food ; and they may be 
observed at this time feeding greedily on the earth-wonns and 
larva driven out of the ground by severe floods ; whilst the fish 
on which they prey in mie weather in the sea leave the surface 
and go deeper in storms. The search alter food is tiie principal 
cause why animals change their places. The different tribes 
of the wading birds always migrate when rain is about to take 
place. The vulture, upon the same principle, follows armies ; 
and the augury of the ancients was doubtless a good deal 
founded upon the observation of the instincts of birds. There 
are many superstitions of the vulgar owing to the same source. 
F(Nr angers, m spring, it is idways unlucky to see single magpies ; 
Imt two may be always r^arded as a &vourable omen : the 
reason is, maJt in cold and stormy weather one maj^jae alone 
leaves the nest in search of food, tibe other remaining sitting 
upon the eggs or the young ones ; but two go out toge^er, 
only when the weather is warm and mild, and fiivourable for 
fisning. 

The singalar connections of causes and effects make super- 
stition less to be wondered at^ particularly aiD<»^ the vulgar; 
and when two &ct8 naturally unconnected have been accident- 
ally cc^ddent, it is not sii^gular that this onncidence should 
have been observed and regStered, and that omens of the most 
absurd kind should be trusted in. In the west of England, 
about a century ago, a particular hollow n(»se on the sea- 
coast was referred to a spirit or goUin, called Bucca, and 
was supposed to foretell a shipwreck. Now the philosopl^ 
knows that sound travels much faster than currents in the air ; 
aiid the sound always foretold the approach of a very heavy 
ttcMin, which seldom takes place <m that wild and rocky coast 
without a shipwreck on some pari of the extensive shore sur-* 
rounded 1^ ine AUantic* 

* In thelatboDk of Kinmoh. xviii.,isd«Mribea a eloodwiiicli foretold Tviod 
M weU M niii: '^'Bebold &«re ari«eth a little doud firam the sea, of the big^ 
ness of a maa's hioA* And it nma to paw in tiia mean time, that the heaven 
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Arago has left us this important dictum : — ** Whatever 
may he the progress of the sciences, never will observers who are 
trtutworthtf ana careful of their repuiaiion, venture toforeteU the 
state of the toeather.^* 

LkW OF STOBMS. 

Oolonel Sir W. Reid's theory, which regards tropical tornadoes 
as cyclones, or revolving masses of air travelling along certain 
carved lines, has been rarely so strikingly exemplified as bj 
Captain Handley, of the StUtany. The edge of the cyclone re- 
ferred to was 30*^ at least from Bombay, Calcutta, and Aden ; 
and its effects were felt at the distance of 2000 miles. The 
course of the ship Sultany was south-west, when, overtaken by 
the storm, Captain Handley says in his log, "I furled the 
topsails and foresails, and rounded the ship to, with her head 
to the eastward, as I have every reason to believe I am on the 
N.E. edge of a hurricane." The storm passed onward to the 
S.W. ; and thus, by laying to, and steermg to the eastward. 
Captain Handley no doubt saved his ship and the 300 coolies 
on board. This is a trium^.!. of scientific observation. 

ANTIQUITY OF LIOHTNING-CONDUCTOBS. 

The art of bringing down lightning from the heavens seems 
to have been the only charm which the ancients possessed ; 
and M. Salverte, in his work on the Occult Sciences, shows 
a probability that the ancients defended their buildings from 
Ugntning by conductors, and that the Temple of Solomon was 
thus protected. 

PRECAUTIONS AGAINST LIGHTNING. 

Franklin has given some precepts for the use of such persons 
as, during thunder-storms, are in houses not provided with 
lightning-conductors. He recommends them to avoid the 
neighbourhood of fireplaces. Lightning does, indeed, often 
enter b^ the chimney, on account of the internal coatin|^ of soot, 
which is one of the bodies for which, as for metals, lightning 
evinces a preference. For the same reason, avoid, as much as 
possible, metals, gildings, and mirrors on account of their quick- 
silver. The best place is in the middle of the room ; unless, in- 
deed, there should be a lamp or chandelier hanging from the 
ceiling. The less the contact with the walls or the floor, the 
less the danger. A hammock suspended by silken cords in the 
middle of a large room would be the safest place. In the ab- 
sence of means of suspension, the next best place is on sub- 

WM black with elonds and «Hnd, and there was great rain." Sir John Chardtn 
Informs us that, in his time, great storms were wont to begin wifb such a kind 
of cloud> and that it was the sign of them at sea in the Eastern countries. 
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stances which are bad conductors, such as glass, pitch, or several 
mattresses. These precautions must be supposed to diminish 
the danger ; but they do not altogether remove it. There have 
been instances of glass, pitch, and several thicknesses of mat- 
tresses, bein^ traversed by lightning. It should also be under- 
stood that, if the lightning does not find round the room a 
continuity of metal which it may follow, it may dart from one 
point to another diametrically opposite, and thus encounter 
persons in the middle of the room, even if they are suspended 
m hammocks. — Arago^i Meteorological Essays, 

FORCE OF LIGHTNING. 

On Aug. 1, 1846, St. George's church, recently built at Lei- 
cester, was entirely destroyed by the effects cf a thunderstorm \ 
The steeple was burst asunder, and parts of it were blown 30 
feet ; while the vane-rod and top part of the spire fell perpen- 
dicularly down, carrying with it every floor in the tower. Mr. 
Highton, in compari])g the power of this discharge of lightning 
with some known mechanical force, states, that 100 tons of 
stone were blown a distance of 30 feet in three seconds ; con- 
secjuently a 12,220 horse-power engine would have been re- 
quired to resist the effects of this single flash. 

WHAT ARE LIGHTNING-CONDUCTORS ? 

In a Report made to Parliament in 1866, by Sir W. Snow 
Harris, he thus refutes the fallacy of the vulgar and unphilo* 
sophical assumption that Lightning-rods *' attract" the light- 
ning, and so act as efficient safegua^s : 

It is proved by an extensive induction of facts and a large ^nera- 
lisation m the application of metallic conductors, that metalho sub- 
stances have not exclusively in themselves any more attractive influence 
for the agency of lightning than other kinds of common matter ; but 
that, on the contrary, by confining and restraining the electrical dis- 
charge within a very narrow limit, the application of a small rod or wire 
of metal to a given portion of a building is, in realit)r, highly objection- 
able. Besides, the application of an ordinary lightning-rod is of a very 
partial character : it has small electrical capacity, and is very often 
Knocked to pieces by heavy discharges of lightning. To secure such a 
buflding as the New Pedace of Westminster against lightning. Sir W. 
Snow Harris considers it requisite to complete the general conductibility 
of the whole mass, and so oring it into that passive or non-resisting 
state which it would assume m respect of tho electrical discharge sup- 
posing the whole were a complete mass of metal ; by which means a 
discharge of lightning, in striking upon any given point of the building, 
would have, through the instrumentality of capacious electrical con- 
ductors, unlimited room for expansion upon the surface of the earth in 
all directions to which, by a law of nature, the discharge is determined. 

TO ESTIMATE THE DISTANCE OF A STORM. 

Observe how many seconds elapse between a flash of light- 
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ning and the thundery and multiply them by 1142, the numbar 
of feet sound travels in a second ; the product will be the dis- 
tance in feet-^IUuiiration. Saw a fash of lighting fiyo 
seconds before I heard the thund^ ; required the distanoe, 

5x1142 , ^, . ^. , 
g-^^^y^-l^Ai in distance. 

In the absence of a watch, the pulsations at the wrist may be 
coimted as seconds, by deducting 1 from every 7 or 8. 

Thunder can scarcely ever be heard more than 20 or 30 
miles from the flash which produces it. Lightning, on the 
other hand, may be seen (or at least the reflection in the 
clouds, forming ''sheet lightning") at a distance of 150 or 200 
mUes.—jSir John Herschd. 

HOW TO MEASUBE THE HEIGHT OF A MOUNTAIN* 

The Atmosphere is densert near the soi&ce of the eart^, 
because it has to support the weight of the whole column <^ 
air above it, which, owmg to its b^og very compressible, cchh- 
pels it to OQGKjcpj less space. This law of decrease in pressure 
being known, its application is made use of in the Measure- 
ment of Mountains ; for the barometer will indicate a less pres- 
sure on the summit than at the base in proportion as it is high. 
As an instance, let us take the measurement of a mountain : 
Barometer at the base 80*00 inches. Temperature dOo 

,y „ summit 25*70 moheB. „ 44* 

The mean of these two observations of the barometar is 27*85 
inches, their difference 4*30 inches. The mean of the two 
observations of the thermometer is 52«. 

In a table ot factors constructed by Sir George Shuckburgh, the 
fector of 52» is 910*8 feet. 

Therefore 4218*9 leet is the height of the mountain. 
Thus the following rule will enable any one to measure a 
hill with a barometer : 

Let d: = height of the bill required. 

A = mean height of the two barometer observations (that is, 

at the base, and at the summit). 
a = the difference of the two barometer observatioiis. 
h =: the &ctor in the Table corresponding to the mean of 
the^two thermometer observations. 
(Barometer at 80 inches.) Then ar=^5f* 
^B. J. Lowe, F.E,A.S,^ Magazine of Nai. Phil^y pt iii. 

THE THUNDERBOLT. 

A singular variety in the appearance of the flashes of 
lightning during a severe thunderstorm is usually designated 
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a Thunderbolt by the uninfonBed, from its retemblanoe to & 
luge and rapidlj-moving ball of fire, which is erroneoiulj sup- 
po^ to &lCa8 a solid bodj. 

A WATCH MELTED BY LIGHTIflNG. 

Mr. R. N. Spence, of Wmdhouse, in the island of Yell, re- 
lates, that about the beginning of the present century^ during 
a violent thunderstorm off the Shetland Islands, a fishing-boat 
bel<»iging to Mr. Mic^y^ was stradc by lightning, whieh oame 
down the mast, tearing it in shivers, and mdted into a mass a 
watch in the pocket of a man (the skif^r) who was sitting 
dose by the mast, and considerably scoMhed Mbs, as well as 
materially imured the boat, and, more or less, the other five 
men in it. This account of the occurrence was rec^ved by Mr. 
l^;»eBoe from the skij^r himnolf — Andrmff Bt^, Edq.^ Lm§itL. 

DIEECTION AND VELOCITY OF THE WINDS. 

Professor Airy has found that the Wind never blows steadily 
for any period of time except from eight points of th« com- 
pass. When in any other quarter, it is merelv shifting round 
to one of these points. It never blows at aU directly from the 
south I The two most prevalent winds are the S.S.W. and 
W.S.W. ; the <»ie of whidi invariably brings rain, white the 
other is accompanied by diy weatiMr. Between the W. and 
N. W. is one point of duration ; between the N. and £. another ; 
and another between the B. and S.S.W., which, with the N», 
the W., and the E., make the ei^t pdnts alluded to, from 
whidi the wind Uows for prolong^ periods. 

Maltebrun states : The velocity of winds being the drcum- 
•laBce most palpable to our senses, several arbitrary denomi- 
natimis have resulted from it, the principal of winch are as 
follow: 



Ges^e wind fa broeee) t r ay r ioB 10 ftet hi a aeoond. 
Violent • . (a squall) . 



Moderate .(aaewyffale) 
Strong . .(attiffffato) 



(Slight 
Storm •< Considerable 
(Violent 



U 
S5 
43 
49 
64 



•IT COfthetcnip«ra(ia 10060 60 

unmcane ^q^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ 1^ to 300.-.Pilff. Q^tgr. i,* 

WHAT ABE TRADE-WINDS f 

Vast currents of air, which sweep round and round the 

* Horology has enabled us to discorer that when the wind passes one mile 
PCT hoar, it ia soaieelj peresptiMe; while at the rate of 100 miles per hour, it 
•oqvires sofllcieBt force to tear up trees anddcetioy the procUice itf the earth; and 
▼ithoat the aid of a seconds dock it would havo been scarcely possible to asoev- 
tiUn that a cannon-ball flies at the rate of 600 feet in a 8econd.~^<iam Tkom»oie» 
Tim and Timekeapen, p. 166. 
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globe in huge strips of mofe than 12,000 miles in width ; and 
are, in a manner, forced more or less on every one's notice, 
from contributing essentially to that boundless interchange of 
the productions of distant regions by which modem times are 
80 agreeably distinguished from the old. — Captain Banl HaU. 

DOES THE MOON INFLUENCE THE WEATHEB ? 

Arago was considered to have decided this opinion to be a 
fallacy ; but, in 1851, Mr. J. W. Alexander, in the American 
Journal of Science and Arts, stated, as the result of a long- 
continued series of observations, ^' that the third day before 
the new moon r^ulates the weather on each quarter-day d 
that lunation, and also characterises the general aspect of the 
whole period. Thus, if the new moon happened on the 26th 
of May 1851, the term-day was the 24th ; the weather of 
the 24th of May was to be that of the 26th of May, and the 
3d, 11th, and 19th of June, the quarter-days respectively of 
that lunation." — Mechanic^ Magazine, 

BAINY DAYS IN THE YEAB. 

In general, the number of Rainy Days is greatest near the 
sea, and decreases in proportion the further we penetrate into 
the interior. On the eastern side of Irelsmd, it rains 208 days 
of the year ; in the Netherlands on 170 ; in England, France, 
and the North of Germany, and in the Gulf of Finland, on 
from 152 to 155 days ; on the plateau of Germanv on 131 ; and 
in Poland on 158 days ; while on the plains of the Volgft, at 
Easan, it rains on 90 ; and in the interior of Siberia, only on 60 
days of the year. In Western Europe it rains on twice as many 
days as in Eastern Europe ; in Ireland on three times as many 
days as in Italy and South of SpsSn—Johnston^i Phyt, Atlas. 

Our longest-continued rains usually begin on the south and 
west of Great Britain, and proceed northwards. This occurs 
when an easterly aud south-west current both prevail in the 
atmosphere. In these cases it sometimes takes several days 
before the dry east wind becomes saturated with moisture, and 
rain begins to fiiU on the eastern coasts. Hence the popular 
idea that our greatest rains come from the east ; whereas, in 
reality, all the deposited moisture comes with the southerly 
current, and the cold east wind acts merely as the condensing 
agent. — TF. Rhind, 

When the rain is gathering from the south or west, and 
those flowers and herbs which serve as natural hvdrometers 
close their leaves, men have no occasion to consult the stars 
for what the clouds and the earth are teUing them. — Southetf. 
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PHENOMENA OF VISION. 

It has been ascertained beyond doubt, that in perceiving the 
tint of the scarlet geranium our eyes are affected by undula- 
tions, recurring from 482 millions of times in a second ; that 
before we can appreciate the tint of the yellow blossoms of 
the gorse or labumimi, 542 millions of millions of vibrations 
must have taken place ; and that to discriminate the colour 
of the violet, not less than 707 millions of millions of move- 
ments must have been communicated to the fibrilia of our 
retina! — Todd^s Cydopcedia. 

CLASSIFICATION OF BAINBOW COLOUBS. 

In the Philosophical MagaziTU we find the subjoined Classi- 
fication of the Colours of the Rainbow, given as more scientific 
than the common enumeration. The writer observes that he 
has often seen the rainbow, when very bright, repeated three 
or four times, every repetition being gradually fainter ; each set 
of colours being half the width of the preceding (like the 
repeated notes of the musical octave on a divided string or line), 
and succeeding according to the following classification : 
Bed. 

0„«^. divided inU. {?:S^,:«SS»^. 

YeDow. 

Green, divided into | YeHc^h. caUed Pomo^ 

Blue. 

i^^le, divided into {I^,fj3fel1^ 

Bed. 

Orange, &c. 

COLOUBED GLASS IN THE GBEAT PALM-HOUSE AT KEW. 

To protect the plants from the scorching heat of the sun 
in this vast conservatory (363 feet in length, 100 feet wide, and 
63 feet high), the glass is of a very pale yellow-green colour, 
which is so transparent as scarcely to intercept any light, while 
it keeps out much of the heat. This tint of colour, which was 
suggested by Mr. Robert Hunt, is not veiy different from that 
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of the old crown-glass ; and many practical men state, that they 
find their plants flourish much better under this kind of glass 
than under the white sheet-glass which is commonlj employed. 

DISSOLVING VIEWS. 

This beautiful optical c(mibination is made by means of two 
magic lanterns ; in one of which is the summer representation, 
and in the other the winter representation of the same land- 
scape, when the one is made to ^ass into the other with a 
beauty and effect which it is impossible to describe. The same 
effect might be produced, thou^ less perfectly, by mirrors ; so 
that the ancients might have effected any metamorphosis they 
chose bj such an apparatus ; they might have thus summoned 
ihe dead man from his grave, or given to the pallid corpse both 
life and motion. — I^ortk British Review^ No. T, 

VELOCITY OF SOUND. 

1^ John Herschel calculates, it may be stated in round 
numbers, that Sound, in dry air, and at the freezing tempera- 
ture, travels at the rate of 1090 feet, or 363 yards, per second 
of time ; that when the thermometer is at 62** Fahreiiieit, Sound 
runs over 9000 feet in eidit seconds, 12f British standard miles 
in a minute, cnr 765 mifes in an hour, which is about three- 
fourths of the diurnal vehxdty of the earth's equator. 

ANCIENT ACOUSTICS. 

Aristotle, who was physidan to Alexander the €h?eat, in- 
vented for lus master a trumpet which was capaUe of cenvey- 
ing orders, to his generals at the distance of 100 stadia, equid to 
rather more than twelve miles. Both Alcmeon and Hippocrates 
are said to have invented ear-trumpets; so that the ancients do 
not seem to have been so ignorant of acoustics as sc»ne writers 
would represent them. 

ECHOES EXPLAINED. 

When sound is interrupted by obstacles of sufficient extent 
and regularity, it is reflected, and produces the phenomenon 
called an Echo. A wall, the side of a house ; the ceiling, floor, 
and wall of an apartment, and an arched roof; give rise to echoes 
more or less auoible. If the reflected soimd meet with a second 
obstacle, it will be again reflected ; and thus the echo may be 
repeated many times in succession, becoming fainter at each 
r^>etition, till it dies away altogether. 

Pepyg notes in his Diary , 1666 : " Discoursed with Mr. Hooke about 
the nature of sounds, wlio told me, that having come to a certain num- 
ber of vibrations proper to make any tone, he is able to tell how many 
strokes a fly makes with her wkigs (those flies that hum in their ^finn 
by the note that it answers to hi miisie dsring their fljraig. Tn^ I 
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suppose, is a little too much refilled ; but his discourse, in general, of 
sound was mighty fine." 

BSEAEING GLASS BY SOUNDS. — ^SYMPATHY OF VIBBATIONS. 

It is owing to the sympathetic oommunication of vibrations 
that persons with clear and powerful voices have been able to 
break a large tumbler-glass by singing close to its pn^r funda- 
mental note. We have heard of a case where a person broke 
no fewer than twelve large glasses in sucoes^on. The sympathy 
of vibrations, or tendency of one vibrating body to throw an- 
other into the same state of vibration, shows itself remarkably 
in the case of the going of two docks fixed to the same shelf or 
waU. It was known, near a century ago, that two clocks set 
going on the same shelf will affect each other. The pendulum 
of the clock which is stopped, after a certain time, will resume 
its vibrations, and in its turn stop that of the other clock. Mr. 
John Elliot, who first observed these effects, noticed that two 
clodks, which varied from each other ninety-six seconds a day, 
agreed to a second for several days when they w^?e placed on 
the same rail. The slowest of these two ckx^ which had a 
idower pendulum, set the other in motion in sixteen minutes 
and a half, and stopped itself in thirty-nx minutes and a hall 
These effects are clearly produced by \h& small vibrations com- 
municated from the one pendulum to the other through the 
shelf, ot rail, or plank, on which they both rest. It hs^ been 
founa that two conflictinff sounds produce silence, as two con- 
verging rays of light produoe darkness. — Sir John Herkbd. 

Aubrey, in his NatKraZ History of Wiltshire, records : " Mersennin^ 
or Eircfaffl*, sayes, that any one ma^ know what quantity of hquor is in 
the vessel by the sound oi it, knowing before the empty note. I have 
severall timett heard great brasse pannes ring by the barkin^^ of a hound ; 
and also by the loud voice of a strong man. The voice, if very strong 
and riiarp, will crack a drinMng-glass.** — J. Evelyn, Upon this Mr. 
Britton notes, that Mr. Brayley was onee present at a party on Ludgate 
Hill, London, when Mr. Broadhurst, the weU-known tenor, by singing 
a high note, caused a wine-glass on the taUe to iHroak, the bowl l^Bg 
separated from the stem. 

MUSIC OF THE FLUTE. 

That it is really the air which is the sounding body in a 
flute or other wind instrument, appears from the fsict, that the 
materials, thickness, or other peculiarities of the pipe, are of no 
consequence. A pipe of paper, and (me of lead, glass, or wood, 
provided the dimensions be the same, will produce, under simi- 
lar circumstances, exactly the same tone as to pitch. Kthe 
qualities of the tones produced by different pipes differ, this is 
to be attributed to the friction of the air witMn them, setting 
in feeble vibration their own proper materials. — iSir John 
Herschd, 
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MUSIC OF THE CELESTIAL SPHEBES. 

The idea of a Celestial Music, engendered hj the movementt 
of the heavenly bodies, was very much diffused amons^ the an- 
cients ; it is even found in the works of modem poeti» — as, for 
example, in the following verses of Rousseau : 

" Qael plus gublime cantique 
Qae se consort maguifique 
De tous les ollestes cordes 1 
Quelle grandeur infinie. 
Quelle divine harmonie, 
Bteulte de leurs accords !" 

Arago't Popular Attriynomy^ voL L 

WHAT IS VENTBILOaXTISM ? 

It is now pretty generally admitted that Yentriloqriism 
simply consists in a slow and gradual expiration, preceded by a 
strong and deep inspiration, by which a considerable quantity 
of air is introduced into the lungs, which is afterwards acted 
upon by the flexible powers of the larynx and the trachea. Any 
person, therefore, by practice, can obtain more or less expert- 
ness in this exercise ; in which, although not apparently, the 
voice is still modified by the mouth and the tongue. M. Lea- 
pagnot has demonstrated that ventriloquists have acquired by 
practice the power of exercising the veil of the palate in such 
a manner that, by raising or depressing it, they dilate or con- 
tract the inner nostrils. If they are closely contracted, the 
sound produced is weak, dull, and seems to be more or less dis- 
tant ; if, on the contrary, these cavities are widely dilated, the 
soimd is strei^hened by these tortuous iufractuosities, and 
the voice becomes loud, sonorous, and apparently close to ns. 
Thus, any able mimic, who can with £icibty disguise his voice, 
with the aid of this power of modifying soimcls, may in time 
become a ventriloquist. — Dr. MiUigen. What reference the 
term ventriloquism (literally, speaking from the belly) can pos- 
sibly bear to a fiiculty whereby the whole mystery is performed 
by the muscles of the throat — we have yet to learn. 

NOISE IN SHELLS. 

There aie few of us who do not remember the childish won- 
der we once felt at hearing the resonance product by placing 
a sea-shell to the ear, — an effect which mncy has likened to 
" the roar of the sea." This is caused by the hollow form of 
tiie shell and its polished surfEuse, enabling it to receive aiMl 
return the beatings of all sounds that chance to be trembling 
in tiie air around the shelL 
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HINTS FOB PUBLIC SPEAKEBS. 

In a large room, nearly square, the best place to speak from 
is near one comer, with the voice directed dLE^onaUy to the 
opposite corner. In all rooms of common forms, the lowest 
pitch of Toice that will reach across the room will be most 
audible. In all such rooms, it is better to speak along the 
length of the room than across it; and a low ceiling wiU, 
coeterU parilms, convey the sound better than a high one. It 
is better, generally, to speak from pretty near a wall or pillar, 
than far away from it. It is desirable that the speaker should 
speak in the key-note of the room, and evenly, but not loud. 

In every case, the separation of the wall-sur&ce into small 
receptacles, like the private boxes of a theatre, the recesses of 
a library, or the side-chapels of a Gothic cathedral, is favour- 
able to distinct hearing.-n/oAn /Scott HitsseU^ FJt.S. 

FATAL EFFECT OF SOUND. 

Great sounds or violent concussions of the air, such as those 
produced by large cannon or loud thunder, produce ordinarily 
most astounding, and, in some instances, overwhelming e£fect8 
on men and animals. Brewster relates, that when Peace was 
proclaimed in Loudon in 1697, two troops of horse were dis- 
mounted and drawn up in line, in order to fire their volleys. 
Opposite the centre of the line was the door of a butcher's 
shop, where there was a mastiff dog of great courage. This 
dog was sleeping by the fire ; but when the first volley was 
fired, it immediately started up, ran into another room, and hid 
itself below the bed. On the firing of the second volley the 
dog rose, ran several times about the room trembling violently, 
and apparently in great agony. When the third volley was 
fired, tne dog ran about once or twice with great violence, and 
instantly fell down dead, throwing up blocKl from its mouth 
and nose. 

TO TELL THE DISTANCES OF SHIPS AT SEA. 

If a gun be fired by a vessel at sea, the distance may be 
known by observing the number of seconds which elapse between 
the flash and the report. In mild weather sound travels at the 
rate of 1123 feet in a second : if, therefore, the report of the 
gun were heard five seconds after the flash had been seen, the 
distaDce of the observer from the gun would be 5615 feet, or 
rather more than a mile. This is merely an approximation, 
for the velocity of sound varies according to the density of the 
atmosphere. In dry frosty weather sound travels at the rate of 
only 1080 feet in a second.— -iefow Thomson^s Time and Titne- 
ie^8^ p. 158. 
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0eoflraiii|ical Sisco^ers^ 



OOLUHBUS NOT THE FIRST DI3C0YEBEB OF AMEBIGA* 

Babok Hitmboldt rightly assigns an earlier date than tiiai of 
Columbus to the actual Discoveiy of the American continent. 
Rejecting as exploded the tale of tribes speaking in a Celtic 
dialect nskiin^ been found on the coast of Virginia, we are 
bound by very sufficient proo& to admit that the coaats of 
Labrador and New England were known to the Icelanders and 
Norwegians, through their intervening settlements, more than 
eight centuries ago ; that they partially settled in Yinland, 
as they called the country forming the New England States ; 
suid tmit a bishop went on a Christian mission to the colonies 
thus established. These narratives, hitherto known and ac- 
credited by a few only, have of late years received ample con- 
firmation from the researches of Bafn, the greatest northern 
scholar of our times. The documents which he obtained, and 
has published, attest not only the act of discoveiy, but indi- 
cate, by the course and length of voyage, by the times of sun- 
lise, and other curious particulars, the exact coasts discoyered, 
including Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Massachusetts, &c. 
Humboldt speaks of Idef as the discoverer of America ; and 
perhaps he may be so regarded from the extent of his southon 
course; though we find reason to believe that Labrador had 
already been visited in a.i>. 1001 by Biom Heriolfson, an Ice- 
landic navigator. The records of this event, both numerous 
and authentic, come to us from that extraordioary island of 
Iceland, which, during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteeni^ 
centuries, created and maintained, amidst its snows and vol- 
canic fires, a literature which would have honoured the hap- 
jnest climes of Europe. Succeeding the period thus signalised 
to us, a s^ies of physical and sooal cabmities extinguished 
this great northern Hght; at which latter time, and in tihe 
same storm, we lose sight of the land of Yinhmd, and all traces 
of this remarkable discovery disappear. Should we ever teffaa 
them, it must probably be on the Amttiean coast itself. But 
tiie sim|de Norsemen kit behind them no temples or palacesL 
like those of Nimrod, to be disentombed for the admintkm aiid 
instructiim of distant ages, and the written records alone re- 
xnain to attest this ancient discovery.— Qwxrtedy Beviewy No. 86. 
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CANADA. 

Sir John Barrow derives thig name as follows. When the 
Portuguese, under Gaspar Cortereal, in 1590, first ascended the 
great river St. Lawrence, thev bdieved it was the strait of 
which they were in search, ana through which a passage mi^ht 
be discovered into the Indian Sea. But on arriving at uie pomt 
whence thej could clearlj ascertain it was not a strait but a 
river, they, with all the emphasis of disappointed hopes, ex- 
clainUdrepeatedlv, ^^ Canada!*' (Here nothing), — ^words which 
were remembered and repeated by the natives on seeing Eu- 
ropeans arrive in 1534, who naturally conjectured that the 
word they heard employed so often must denote the name of 
the country. 

NIAGAEA. 

The Fall of Niagara is an instance of the power raaning 
water may exercise m altering the features of a countiy. It is 
OBklculated that, by the si^ ai^l &11 of the hard limestone-rock, 
over which the river is precipitated into a softer shell-formation 
beneath, the cataract retrc^nades towards Lake Erie at the rate 
of 50 yards in 40 y^ars. The distance already travelled by it, 
firom the lower op&oing of the narrow gorge it has evidenitly 
cut by this prooess, is about 7 miles ; and Sie remaining ^t- 
tance to be performed, before it reaches Lake Erie, is about 
twenty-five. Had the limestone platform been less extenave, 
this eni»rmons basin might have been already drained, as it 
ultimately must be, when tiie fall has receded to its margin, 
its average depth bang £u* less than the height of the catanet. 
''-^Quarterly Aeview^ No. 86. 

The proper name of the Falls is Nidga^a or etgheroj two 
Indian w(»rds, signi^ring, <^ Haiic to the thunder.'** 

WHO FIEST DOUBLED THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 1 

In this enlightened age, the rq[>ly oi every sdioolboy to this 
query will be, " Why, Vasco de Gama, to be sure." In Portugal, 
however, a much more ancient navigator has been menticM^d. 
y ieyra^ an old preacher of great renown at Lisbon, said, in one 
of his sermons : *^ One man only passed the Cape of Qood H<^ 
before the Portuguese. And who was he ? and how ? It was 
Jonas in the wh^e's belly ! The whale went out of the Medi- 
terranean, because he had no other course ; he kept the coast 
of AMca on the left, scoured along Ethiopia, passed by Arabia, 

* A railiray suspension-bridge, of 80 feet span, has been bnilt across fhe 
lB«gara Rirer, below the fttts, at the height of 2S0 feet tilxyre tiw water. It 
iMmgs bj four cables, each containing 8640 wires, and estimated to be altogether 
& vei^ of 7000 tons ; it has two platforms, fhe lower one being for horses and 
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took port in the Kuphrates on the shores of Nineveh, and, 
fifi^ktng his tongue serve as a plank, landed the prophet there." 
Upon this, Southey drily remarks, that ^' the sermons of Yieyra, 
perhaps more than any other compositions in any language, 
display the strength and the weakness of the human mind." 

" CEEOLE" and " MULATTO." 

Creole is a French form of the Spanish crioUo, which, in 
the dictionary of Nunez de Taboado is defined, ^* £1 hijo de 
padres Europeos nacido en America ;" whilst in the old diction- 
ary of Stevens (1726), it is translated, '* son of a Spaniard and a 
West-India woman." The word is often, in England, under- 
stood to imply a Mulatto ; but it strictly means a native of a 
West-India colony, whether white, black, or of the coloured 
population. Webster, however, defines it as ^*a native of 
Spanish America or the West Indies, descended from European 
parents ;" and Mulatto, as '^ the offspring of a negress by a white 
man, or of a white woman by a negro." 

ENGLAND THE CENTRE OF THE TEBKESTBL/IL HEMISPHEBE. 

If we divide the globe into two hemispheres, according to 
the maximum extent of land and water in each, we arrive at 
the curious result of designating England as the centre of the 
former, or terrene half; an antipodal point, near New Zealand, 
bein^ the centre of the aqueous hemisphere. The exact posi- 
tion m England is not far from the Land's End ; so that it the 
observer were there raised to such a height as to discern at 
once the half of the globe, he would see the greatest possible 
extent of land ; if similarly elevated in New Zealand, the 
greatest possible sur&ce of water. — Quarterlt/ BevieWy 1849. 

THE PORT OF LONDON. 

Sir John Herschel was, we believe, the first to point out a 
&ct which may perhaps afford a key to the surpassing pros- 
perity of the British metropolis, namely, that **tlie situcUum 
of London u nearly in the centre of the {most civilised) terrestrial 
nemisphere." 

BENEFITS FROM THE ARABS. 

The Arabs have effected, although in a rude way, far more 
than the Greeks and Romans towards making the eastern and 
western worlds acquainted with each other, and communicating 
arts and knowledge. These (until inspired by the fEmaticism 
of a new religion) housekeeping barbarians pushed their re- 
ligion, arms, arts, and trade, within thirty years to the western 
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confines of India, and in eighty-eight years to Spain. They 
pushed their commerce to China and the remotest islands of 
the Indian Ocean, — which neither Greek nor Roman had ever 
reached. We owe to their fimaticism cotton, coffee, the sugar- 
cane and culture of sugar, paper, arithmetical notation, race- 
horses, the whole citron or orange tribe of fruits, and all the 
"various products of distillation. — Mr. Craufwrd; Froceedinffs 
of the British Auoeiation, 

OEOGBAPmCAL DISCOYEBIES OF A QUABTEB OF A 
CENTUBY. 

Within the last twenty-five years all the principal features 
of the geography of our own vast interior regions have been 
accurately determined : the ^reat fields of Central Asia have 
been traversed in various directions from B<dLhara and the 
Oxus to the Chinese Wall; the half-known river-systems of 
South America have been explored and surveyed ; the icy con- 
tinent around the Southern Pole has been discovered; the 
North- Western Passage, the ignis-fatuus of nearly two cen- 
turies, is at last found ; theDei^ Sea is stripped of its fieibulous 
terrors ; the course of the Kiger is no longer a m^th, and the 
sublime secret of the Nile is almost wrested from its keeping. 
The Mountains of the Moon, sought for through 2000 years, 
have been beheld by a Caucasian eye ; an EngliSi steamer has 
ascended the Chadda to the frontiers of the great kingdom of 
Bomou ; Leichardt and Stuart have penetrated the wilderness 
of Australia; the Rusnans have descended from Irkoutsk to 
the mouth of the Amoor ; the antiquated walls of Chinese 
prejudice have been cracked and are fast tumbling down ; and 
the canvas screens which surround Japan have been cut by the 
sharp edge of American enterprise. Such are the principal 
results of modem exploration. What quarter of a centuiy. 
since the form of the earth and the boundaries of its laud and 
water were known, can e^diibit such a list of achievements % — 
Netc York Tribune. 



NAMES OF COUNTBIES. 

It is a good rule to refer the Names of Countries to their 
actual physical aspects. '' Are not the terms £dom and the 
Red Sea to be rercrred to the red sandy soil ? WoiQd Albion 
ever have gained the name if it had not been for her white 
cliffs? Was Greenland not the glad welcome given by the 
hardy Icelanders to that green oasis t And is not the White 
Sea 80 called from its proximity to the regions of ice and snow f 
'-Nous and Queries^ No. 290. 

X 
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INFLUENCE OF THE GBUSADES. 

On almost everj interest of man these most singular events 
have indented their history. The gallantry of the far later 
conflicts on the strand of Acre is forgotten in the feats of 
OoBur de Lion in this cause. Oypros^ Rhodes, Malta, are still 
most famed for the military orders which arose out of them^ and 
which have left in those islands the trophies and insigaia of 
their renown. Zante still sends forth its Cape Elarenza, which, 
remem})ered by the voyagers to Syria as their steering-point, 
has ever since the time of Edward the Third given a ducal 
title to our royal family. The story is told by the cross- 
hilted sword, and the recumbent figures of our monumental 
effigies. The signs of our common hostdries still show the 
formidable heads of Saracen and Turk ; where many a wood- 
land glade opens into its vistas, where many a noble hall yet 
stands, where many an ancient linea^ gives name and titl^ 
we are reminded of the Templar, his coenobitic house and 
judicial preceptory. The cross nailed on the humble tenement 
in some of our towns, proclaims the exemption from socage 
which these imperious tuights demanded for themselves and 
their attendants. The very corruption of some words proves 
how radicated were the institutions which this wai&^d raised 
and 8haped.^i\rort^ British Review^ No. 1. 

EAELY DISCOVEEIES WITH THE COMPASS. 

In the development of the commercial spirit of the Omsades, 
Providence is seen in its most manifest footsteps. Sitting upon 
the floods, it opens to new enterprises. The Compass twink- 
ling on its card was a beam from heaven ; that tiny magnet was 
given as the seniory of earth and sky. Like a new revelation, j 
the mysteries of an unknown world were imveiled ; like a new | 
illapse, the bold and noble were inspired to lead the way. 
Dias doubles the Cape of storms ; De Gama finds his course to 
the East Indies ; Columbus treads the Bahamas ; — and twelve 
years do not separate these discoveries. — North British Rmem^ 

THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA BOUNDAEY-UNE. 

This lone, run in accordance with the Ashburton Treaty, 
cost the labour of 300 men eighteen ioonths. For 300 miles a 
path was cut through the forest, 30 feet wide, and cleared of 
all trees. At the end of every mile is a cast-iron pillar, painted 
white ; square, four feet out of the ground ; and beanng, in 
raised letters on its sides, the names of the Commissioners who 
ran the line ; and the date. — Montreal Morning Courier. 
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%ixit Htttf Beat^f. 



CREATION OF MAN. 

The enlightened and pious philosophy of the present day 
recognises as a &ct, <hi the authority of revelation, that the 
human species came upon this pluiet solely in virtue of a direct 
act of creation hy the Almighty. Ood created man in his own 
image — in the image of God created he him. And the Lord Ood 




It was his proper being ; his truest self; the man in the man. 
All organised bein^ l^ve life in common, each after its kind. 
This, therefore, aU animals possess, and man as an animaL 
But in addition to this, God transferred into man a higher 
g^, and specially imbreathed even a living — ^that is, self-sub- 
Bistmg— soul 5 a soul having its life in itself."— -4i(fo to lUfleC' 
tion, Introd. AphoritmSy ix. 

OUB FIBST PABENTS. 
** We think," says a masterly Vriter in the Quarterlg 
Review^ " there are sufficient grounds, without reference to 
the sacred writings, for arriving at the conclusion that all 
races and diversities of mankind are really derived from a 
single pair ; placed on the earth for the purpose of peopling 
its sui^e, in both the lives before us, and during the ages 
which it may please the Creator yet to assign to ihe present 
order of existence here." 

man's existence on the eabth. 

None of the researches of geology in any part of the globe 
have succeeded in bringing to light one single fragment of the 
fossilised frame of man in any undisturbed geological formation, 

S which is meant those portions of the ec^h's crust to which, 
ough the most recent formations in geology, geologists assign 
a higher antiquity than any reached bv history. It is true, tmit 
a soHtary specimen of a petrified skeleton, found in the island 
of Guadaloupe, is to be seen in the British Museum, and which, 
on account of certain peculiarities in the pelvis, is regarded as 
having been the skeleton of a negro. If this be so, its date 
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must be, of course, subsequent to the disooverj of Guadaioupe 
by Europeans, a.d. 1493. It is not, in other words, the skele- 
ton of one of the Caribs, the original inhabitants ; and cannot 
be more than between two and three hundred years old. 

Thus, then, the new and brilliant science of ideology attests 
that man was the last of created beings in this planet. If her data 
be consistent and true, and worthy of scientific consideratioD, 
sne affords conclusiye evidence tha^ as we are told in Scripture, 
he cannot have occupied the earth longer than sixthorisanayears. 
Mitcheack*s Rdigion of Oeology^ p. 157.—^. Warren^ D.if.L. 

CmCUtATION OF THE BLOOD. 

Hiarvey's discovery cost him twenty-six years to bring it to 
maturity ; for it was ill received, most persons opposed ityOthers 
said it was old, and very few agreed with him. Yet Harvey 
had his admirers ; and one of his panegyrists has apostrophised 
him thus : 

" With Drake and Ca'endish hence thy bays are onrl'df 
Fam'd circulator of the lesser world."^ 

But the epithet circulator, in its Latin invidious signification 
quack^ was now applied to Harvey in derision, and his researches 
and discoveries were treated by his adversaries with contempt. 
Tet he ultimately em oyed ^une ; his system was received in all 
the universities of the world ; and Hobbes has observed, that 
Harvey was the only man, perhaps, who ever lived to see his 
own doctrine established in nis lifetime. 

VESALIUS AND ANATOMT. 

Every early anatomist was left ixc behind 1^ Yesalius, who 
published at Basle, in 1543, his great work, De Corporis Hvh- 
mani Fabricd, The love of science seems to have engaged him 
and his fellow-students in strange scenes of adventure. ** Those 
services,*' says Mr. Hallam, ^^ which have since been thrown on 
the refuse of mankind, they voluntarily undertook : 

* Entire affection scometh nicer handa.' 
They prowled by night in charnel-houses, they dug up the dead 
from the grave, and climbed the gibbet, in fear and silence, to 
steal the mouldering carcass of the murderer." The fate of 
Yesalius himself was lamentable : " Being absurdly accused of 
having dissected a Spanish gentleman before he was d^td, he 
escaped capital puni^bment at the instance of the Inquisition 
only by undertaking a pilmmage to Jerusal^n, during which 
he was shipwrecked, and died of £sanino in one of the Gred: 
islands." 

IDENTITY OP ORGANISED BEINGS. 

The capacity of an organised being to be perpetuated by 
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the oonstruction of other organised beings is truly wonderful ; 
for the essential peculiarities are transmitted for thousands and 
thousands of years. When we inspect the remains of Egyptian 
smtiquity in the British Museum, we are struck with the simi- 
huity of the various animals which are represented in the draw- 
ings, or which are preserved by the process of embalming. 
Ouvier observes : '' I have carefully examined the figures of 
animals and birds engraven on the numerous obelisks brought 
from Egypt to ancient Rome. In the general character, which 
is all that can have-been preserved, these representations per- 
fectly resemble the originals, as we now see them. M. (Geoffrey 
St. Hilaire collected numerous mummies and skeletons of the 
present day." Lawrence, in his valuable work on Man, ob- 
serves, that animals are just the same now as at any, even the 
remotest, period of our acquaintance with them. The zoolo- 
gical descriptions of Aristotle, composed twenty-two centuries 
ago, apply m all points to the individuals of the present time ; 
and every incidental mention of animals, or alluAvon to their 
characters and properties, in the writings of historians, poets, 
and fiibulists, confirms their identity of K>rm and endowments. 
— On Instinct and Reouonj by Alfrta Smee, F.R.S. 

THE FACIAL LINE. 

The application of the Facial Line, instituted by Camper, is 
most minutely explained in his posthumous work, " On the 
Natural Differences of the Features, &c." Like Daubenton, he 
draws on the profile of the cranium two straight lines, which 
intersect each other, but in different directions from those of 
the French anatomist. A horizontal line passes through the 
external auditory passage and the bottom of the cavity of the 
nose ; this is intersected by a more perpendicular one, proceed- 
ing from the convexity of the foreheaa to the most prominent 
Eomt of the upper jaw, or of the intermaxillary bone. The 
itter is the proper /ooo^ line ;.and the angle which it forms 
with the horizontal line determines, according to Camper, the 
differences of the crania of animals, as well as the national 
physiognomy of the various races of mankind. 

FAMILY LIKENESSES. 

Southey, in a letter to SirEgerton Brydges, says : " Did you 
ever observe how remarkably old age brings out family like- 
nesses, — ^which, having been kept, as it were, in abeyance 
while the passions and business of the world engrossed the par- 
ties, come forth a^n in age (as in infiincy), the features set- 
tling into their pnmary characters before dissolution ? I have 
•een some affectmg instances of this ; a brother and sister, than 
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whom no two persons in middle lifb could have been more un- 
like in countenance or in character, becoming like as twins at 
last. I now see my fsither's lineaments in the looking-^ass^ 
where they never used to appear." 

WHAT ARE " INNATE IDEAS" ? 

Innate ideas signify those notions or impressions supposed to 
have been stamped upon the mind from tne first instant of its 
existence, as contradistinguished from those which it afterwards 
gradually acquires from without. Locke undertook to demon- 
strate that ideas are not innate; and the dispute has the 
greatest names arrayed on each side. Bishop Law, the patron 
of Br. Paley, and a zealous partisan of Locke, remarks : ** It 
will really come to the same thing with regsird to the usual 
attributes of God, and the nature of virtue and vice, whether 
the Deity has implanted these instincts and affections in us, or 
has framed and disposed us in such a manner — has given us 
such power and placed us in such circumstances— that we must 
necessarily acguire them." 

BLANKS IN EXISTENCE. 

** Memory," says Mr. A. Smee, in his work on Instinct and 
BeoBony just q^uoted, " depends upon organisation, and the state 
of the organ m which it is manifested. A person under ttie 
influence of chloroform, ether, or spirituous liquors, remembers 
nothing which has occurred ; hence the two former fluids are 
frequently used during the performance of surgical operations. 
A leg may now be removed, a new nose made, or any tedious 
operation may be performed, without the patient being in the 
least degree cognisant of the process. Surgeons now constantly 
employ these remedies. When chloroform is used in suflici- 
ent quantity, it induces a state of perfect insensibility. During 
this state the surgeon performs the operation ; and the patient 
neither winces nor shows the slightest sign of pain, but re- 
mains with a placid count^miice, as though he were thrown 
iD,to a gentle sleep. After a short time he suddenly wakes up, 
rubs his eyes, and stares around him. The interval is a blank 
in his existence. When all is over, I have frequently heard the 
patient ask when the surgeon will begin; and he is delighted 
when he is told that the whole has been completed without his 
knowledge. The memory of the event is lost from the action 
of the ether or chloroform on the blood preventing it from act- 
ing properly on the brain." 

MAGNETISM AND MIND. 

" Mesmer," says Tennemann in his Manual of the History cf 
Philosophy, ** discovered, or rather re-discovereo, the exist^tice 
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of a new force--* uniyersally diflFused power siinilar to attracn 
tion and electricity, permeating and acting on all organised; 
and tmorganised bodies." Some view it simply as '^a nervous*- 
fluid ;" while others resolve certain alleged phenomena of na-j 
tural and artificial somnambulism to '' tne power of the miud 
acting directly on the organisation ;" whence the " two new 
sciences, Neuro-Hypnology and Electro-Biology." Professor^ 
Eschenmayer admits the existence of "an organic ether," 
spread every where, and subtler than light; and with this view 
" connects his mystical and spiritual metaphysics." Dr. Pas- 
savant "shows the instincts and important relation between 
the sciences and the sublimest sentiments of religion /" What 
will be said of these things a few centuries hence! Shall we 
be laughed at for laughing at them — ^if our age do laugh at 
them? or does a discriminating phUosonhy detect in action, 
amidst a mass of absurdly and even fraud, startling indications 
of physical truth ?-— /S. Warreriy D.C.L. 

EESPERATION OF GEEAT BBITAIN. 

From observations and experiments bv Mr. Coathupe and 
others, the following details may be relied on : 460,800 cubic 
inches, or 266*66 cubic feet of air pass through the lungs of 
a healthy adult of ordinary stature in twenty-four hours, of 
which 10*666 cubic feet will be converted into carbonic acid 
gas=2386'27 grains, or 5*45 ounces (avoirdupois) of carbon. 
This gives 96*6 grains of carbon per hour produced by the respi- 
ration of one human adult, or 124,328 pounds annually ; and if 
we multiply this by 26i millions (being the calculated popular 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland in the year 1839), we hav^ 
147,070 tons of carbon as the annual product of the respiration 
of human beings then existing within the circumscribed boun- 
daries of Great Britain and Ireland. — Philosopkical Magazine. 

EESPIEATION OF ItfAN. 

The atmosphere covers the surface of the earth, as an ocean, 
about fifty miles deep. A man's chest contains nearly two 
hundred cubic inches of air ; but in ordinary breathing he 
takes in at one time, and sends out again, about twenty cubic 
inches— the bulk of a full-sized orange ; — and he makes about 
fifteen inspirations in a minute. He vitiates, therefore, in a 
minute about the sixth part of a cubic foot ; but which, mixing 
as it escapes with many times as much of ihe air around, ren- 
ders unfit for respiration three or four cubic feet. The removal 
of this impure air, and the supply in its stead of fresh air, is 
accomplished thus : the air wmch issues from the chest, being 
heated to near the temperature of the living body, namely 
98**, and being thereby dilated, is lighter, bulk for bulk, thw 
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the surrounding air at anj ordinarf t(»npeTatare ; it there- 
fore rises in the atmosphere, to be diffused there, as <h1 set 
free under water rises ; in both cases a heavier fluid la, in 
&ot, pushing up and taking the pkce of a lighter. In aid of 
this process come the greater motions in the atmosphere called 
winds, which mingle the whole, and fayour ag^oies which 
maintain the general purity. — Dr. Neil AmoU. 

WE BBEATHE THAT WE MAY UVEi 

During respiration we draw into our lungs atmospheric air 
containing a very minute proportion of carbonic acid gas — 
two gallons in 5000 fi^allons of air. But when we return the air 
to the atmosphere from our lungs, it contains a much larger 
proportion of this gas. It is constantly produced in the blood, 
and given off from the surface of the lungs into the air. A 
fuU-grown man throws off as much carbonic acid every day as 
contains eight or ten ounces of carbon ; a cow or a horse about 
five times as much. This carbon the animal derives in great 
part from the starch or sugar which it eats ; and thus the pur- 
pose or function of all the parts of the blood is explained. The 
gluten repairs the waste of the muscles, the oil lays on fat, the 
saline matters yield their necessary ingredients to the bones 
and the blood, and the starch feeds the respiration. — North 
British Review^ No. 6. 

" WE DIE DAILY." 

The bodies of animals are continually undergoing a series 
of invisible changes of substance, of which they are entirely 
unconscious. We look at our hand to-day, as we write, and 
we fEincy it is the same substance as it was yesterday, or last 
year — as it was ten years ago. The form of each nnger, of 
each nail, is the same. Soars made in our infimcy are stUI 
there. Nothing is altered or obliterated ; and yet it is not the 
same hand. It nas been renewed over and over again since the 
days of our youth. The skin, and flesh, and bone, have been 
frequently removed and replaced. And so it is, more or less, 
with our whole body. The arms and limbs that sustained us 
in our schoolboy struggles are long since consigned to the dust, 
have perhaps lived over again more thsm once in planiL or 
flower, or animal. In frwn three to five yean the entire body U 
taken out and built in again with new materials, A continued 
activity prevails among the living agencies to which this hidden 
work is committed. Every day a small part is carried away ; 
just as if a single brick were every day taken out of an old wall, 
or a sii^le wheel out of a watch, ana its place supplied by an- 
other. The body therefore requires constant suppues, at every 
period of its life, of all those things of which its several parta 
are buUt up. — North British Reviera^ No. 6. 
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PHENOMENA OF THE DEATH-BED. 

Whatover be the causes of dissolution, whether sudden vio- 
lence or lingering malady, the immedmte modes by which 
death is brought about appear to be but two. In the one, the 
nervous ^rstem is primarily attacked, and there is a sinking, 
sometimes an instantaneous extinction, of the powers of life ; 
in the other dissolution is effected by the circulation of black 
venous blood instead of the red arterial blood. The former is 
termed death bv syncope, or fiunting ; the latter, death by 
asphyxia. In the last-mentioned manner of death, when it 
is the result of disease, the struggle is long, protracted, and 
accompanied by all the visible marks of agony which the ima- 
gination associates with the closing scene of life,— the pinched 
and pallid features, the cold clammy skin, the upturned eye, 
and the heaving, laborious, rattling respiration. Death does 
not strike all the organs of the body at the same time : some 
may be said to survive others ; and the lungs are the last to 
give up the performance of their function, and die. As death 
approaches, they become gradually more and more oppressed ; 
the air-cells are loaded with an increased quantity of the fluid 
which naturally lubricates their surfEtces ; the atmosphere can 
now no longer come into contact with the minute blood-vessels 
spread over the air-ceUs, without first permeating this viscous 
fluid, — Whence the rattle ; nor is the contact sufficiently perfect 
to change the black venous into the red arterial blood : an un- 
prepared fluid consequently issues from the lungs into the 
heart, and is thence transmitted to every other organ of the 
body. The braiu receives it, and its energies appear to be 
lulled thereby into sleep, — generally tranquil sleep, — ^filled 
with dreams which impel the dying lip to miurmur out the 
names of friends, and the occupations and recollections of past 
life : the pea^mt *' babbles o' green fields ;" and Napoleon ex- 
pires amid visions of battle, uttering with his last breath 
" tiU d'armJ^e:''^Sir Henry Halford. 

Dr. Baillie onoe said, that " all his obsenratlon of death-beds in- 
clined him to believe that nature intended that we should go out of 
the world as unconscious as we came into it." " In all my experi- 
ence," he added, " I have not seen one instance in fifty to the con- 
traiy." Yet even in such a large experience the occurrence of " one 
instance in fifty to the contrary** would invalidate the assumption that 
sach was the law of nature (or " nature s intention,'' which, if it means 
any thing, means the same). The moment in which the spirit meets 
death is perhaps like the moment in which it is embraced bv sleep. It 
never, I suppose, happened to any one to be conscious of the imme- 
diate transition from the waking to the sleeping state.- Mn. Jameson. 

Dr. Cullen, when dying, is said to have fiEdntly hitimated to a friend, 
''I wish I had the power of writing or speaking, for then I would de- 
scribe to you how feasant a thing it is to die?' Dr. Black, worn qut 
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by age and a disposition to pulmonary hemorrhage, which obliged him 
to live very low, whilst eating his customary meal of bread and milk M 
asleep, and died in so tranquil a manner, that he had not eyen smlt the 
contents of the spoon which he held in his hand. And Sir Ghaiks 
Bladen, whilst at a social meal with his friends, Mens, and fliad. 'Bet- 
thoUet and Qay-Lussac, died in his chair so quietly, that not a drop of 
the coffee in the cup which he held in his hand was spilled. — Sir JE^m- 
phty Davy, 

DEATH FBOM OLD AGE. 

A very large number of Deaths is attributed to age and de- 
\aiity ; yet few even of the oldest die purely from exhaustion or 
gradusil decay; some positive disease usually comes on, and 
overwhelms the small remains of vitality. Tet this event, 
though rare, is by no means impossible. Such a death is what 
the poets called a sleep ; or, as Dr. Wilson Philip describes 
it : ^^ In the only death which can strictly be called natural, 
the state of the sensitive 83rstem which immediately precedes 
death differs from its state in sleep in no respect but in d^ree." 
At what age may this be exx)ected f We give as our answer 
the axiom of the Hebrew poet : " The days of our age are 
threescore years and ten ; and though men be so strong that 
they come to fourscore years, yet is their strength then but la- 
bour and sorrow ; so soon passeth it away, and we are gone." 
(Psalm xc.) In this part of the world we may add five or six 
to the fourscore years, the wear and tear of life being smaller 
in these temperate climates than under the glowing sun of 
Palestine ; and accordingly we find BlumenlMum, in his -Phv' 
siolo^i/, fixing on eighty-six as the limit of human life. On 
lookmg over European bills of mortality, he found, he say& 
that a considerable number attained this age ; but few indeed 
went beyond it. 

DIVISIONS OP BfAlf S IJFE BY THE ANCIENTS. 

Seven, which numbered the notes of music, the metals, 
and the planets, for the Greek philosophers, was supposed by 
them to measure the critical intervals of human life. The 
** seven ages'* of Hippocrates, — ^which, according to one ac- 
count, terminated at the years seven, fourteen, twenty-eight, 
thirty-five, forty-two, fiffcy-six, seventy, or more, — were ex- 
tended by Solon to the ten equal septennaries ending in the 
years seven, fourteen, twenty-one, twenty-eight, thirty-five, 
forty-two, forty-nine, fifty-six, sixty-three, seventy, or the last 
to which life extended ; and another philosopher added the 
two periods up to eighty-four years, the fulness of life — ^beyond 
which he would no more reckon than would the charioteer the 
ground that he ran beyond the goal. Some of these septennary 
years coincide with striking epochs of life, and have evidently 
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soggested our legal and some of our popular divisions. Yarro 
divided life very naturally into ^yb equal ages, terminating at 
the close of the years fifteen, thirty, forty-five, sixty, seventy- 
five, or more, and proposed to call males at the five respective 
ffcges — ^imeri, adolescenteSyju^^eTieSy senwres^ series. — TheBegistrar- 
OeneroTs Report on the Censics of 1851. 

DOUBTFUL LONGEVITY. 

What is the oldest age that is now attained ? What is the 
measure of the complete orbit of human life ? The Census 
of 1851 famishes some aid towards the prosecution of this in- 
quiry. In Great Britain more than half a million of the in- 
habitants (596,030) have passed the barrier of ^ threescore 
years and ten ;" more than a hundred and twenty-nine thousand 
have passed the Psalmist's limit of "fourscore years;** and 
100,000 the years which the last of Plato's climacteric square 
numbers expressed (9 times 9=81) ; nearly ten thousand (9847) 
have lived 90 years or more; a band of 2038 aged pilgrims 
have been wandering ninety-five years and more on the imended 
journey ; and 319 say that they have witnessed more than a 
hundred revolutions of the seasons. 

Many instances are cited of men living in the ancient 
world more than a hundred years ; and Lord Bacon, in his 
Sitiory of Life and Death, quotes as a &ct unquestioned that 
a few years before he wrote a morris dance was performed in 
Herefordshire, at the May games, by eight men, whose ages in 
the aggre^te amounted to eight hundi^ years. No populous 
village in England was then without a man or woman of four- 
score years old. In the seventeenth century, some time after 
Bacon wrote, two Englishmen are reported to have died at 
ages greater than almost any of those which have been attained 
in other nations. According to statements which are printed 
in the PhUosophicaL TransactioTis of the Royal Society, Thomas 
Parr lived 152 years and 9 months ; Henry Jenkins 169 years. 
The testimony in these extraordinary instances is, however, by 
no means conclusive, as it evidently rests chiefly on uncertain 
tradition and on the very fsdlible memories of illiterate old 
men ; for there is no mention of documentary evidence in 
Parr's case, and the births date back to a period (1538) before 
the parifi^ registers were instituted by Cromwell. 

At the last Census, 111 men: and 208 women were returned 
of a^es ranging fr(mi 100 to 119 years; and to the scientifio 
inquirer in the districts where these old people reside, an 
opportunity is afforded of investigating and setting at rest a 
problem of much greater interest thsm some of the curious 
questions that engage the attention of learned societies. Two- 
tlmrdi of the centenarians are women. Several of them in 
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England are natives of parishes in Ireland or Scotland wha« 
no efficient system of registration exists ; few of them reside 
in the parishes where they were bom and have been known 
from youth ; many of the old people are paupers, and probably 
illiteiute ; so that it would no doubt be difficult to obtain the 
documentary evidence which can alone be accepted as con- 
clusive proof of such extraordinary ages. — The lUgutrar-Oene- 
raVs Report on the Census of 1861. 

It is strange to reflect upon a few of the g^reat events that have 
occurred during the lengthened span of a Centenarian. Thus, a jour- 
nalist, in recordmg the death of one John MTnnee, at StrontuUa, near 
Oban, in the parish of Kilmore, at the age of 105 years, remarks : '* At 
the time of his birth the woundjB of Culloden were still unhealed, and the 
half of the Highlands looked on 0«orge XL as a usurper. M'liiues was 
a stout lad when Wolfe fell on the heights of Abrammi ; he was in his 
prime while the United States of America were still Enc^ish colonies ; 
and he was comparatively an old man before Napoleon ^uaparte was 
heard of St.eam navigation was only introduced after he had completed 
his 65th year. 

LONGEVITY IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Dr. Fitch, in his weU-known treatise on Consumption, re- 
lates the following instances : In 1820, a man named Heniy 
Francisco died at Whitehall, in the state of Kew York, aged 
134 years : he beat the drum at the coronation of Queen Anne, 
and was then 16 years of age ; he did not die of old age, but 
of the ague and fever. John Hightower, residing in Afiu^Bngo 
county, Alabama, died January 1845, aged 136 years. Williimi 
Prigden, of Maryland, died October 1845, aged 123 years. 
The Rev. Mr. Harvey, a Baptist minister, residing at Frank- 
fort, in the state of New York, is now in the active and useM 
disdiarge of his clerical duties, at the age of 111 years. A Mr, 
BlakeweU, residing near Greenville, North Carolina, was living 
a short time since, at the age of 136 years. A coloured man 
named Syphax, in fine vigorous health, was living last year 
in Cumberland county, Yiiginia, at the age of 117 years. The 
Montreal Times, October 1846, translates the following from 
the Eevue Canadienne : ** An old man died at Wexford, Upper 
Canada, a short time since, named Daniel Atkin, but rejoiced 
in the sobriquet of Black Dan. At the time of his decease he 
was 120 years of age ; and during his life had contracted seven 
marriages, by which he had an incredible number of children, 
grand-children, and great grand-children, in all about 570 ; 370 
of whom are boys, and 200 girls." Mr. John Van Hoozer, of 
Jefferson county, Tennessee, died at his residence, about the 
1st of August 1850, aged 122 years. 

In a journal of 1864 we find the following : On October 15, 
Judy^ a slave> died on the plantation of Edmund B. Bichardson, 
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in Bladen county, North Oarolina, aged 110 years. She was 
one of eight slaves who, nearly sixty years a|^o, wore the first 
settlers on the plantation where she died. C^the seven <^ers, 
one died over 90 years of age, another 93, and a third 81 ; two 
are living, one 75, and the other over 60year8 of age. Within 
five miles of the place where Judy died, William Pndgen lived, 
who died about five years affo, aged 122 years. David Ken- 
nison, a soldier of the Revdution, died near Albany (N. T.) 
on the 24th of Februaiy 1862, aged 117 years. 

DEATHS BY WAR AND PESTILENCE. 

In 1855 there were issued by the Board of Health some 
tables showing the comparative loss of life by War and by 
Pestilence. It appears that in 22 years of war there were 
19,796 killed, and 79,709 wounded ; giving an annual average 
of 899 killed, and 3,623 wounded. & 1848^9 there were no 
fewer than 72,180 persons killed by cholera and diarrhoea in 
England and Wales, and 144,360 attacked ; 34,397 of the killed 
-were able-bodied persons capable of gettii^ their own living t 
Besides these deaths from the great epidemic, 115,000 cue 
annually, on an average, of prevenUble diseases ; while 11,419 
die by violence. Comparing the killed in nine great bottles, 
induoing Waterloo (4740), with the number killed by cholera 
in London in 1848-49 (14,139), we find a difference of 9399 
in favour of war. In cholera visitations, 12 per cent, some- 
times 20 per cent, of the medical men employed,^ died. The 
London missionaries die as fast as those in foreign countries ; 
and there are some districts in London which make the Mission 
Society ask themselves whether they have a right to send men 
into them. From the returns of 12 unions it is found that 3567 
-widows and orphans are chargeable to the cholera of 1848-9, 
entailing an expenditure of 121,000^. in four years only. 

The highest ratio of loss in any attack made hy large fleets will be 
found in Lord Exmouth's bombardment of Algiers, where the c>aH»alties 
reached 147 per 1000 ; but the historian James asserts, that, in the 
officud returns relating to the attack upon Copenhagen, the slightly 
wounded were not induded, and that tne total number of casualties 
was 1200. If the historian's statement be admitted, the total loss in 
that action must have been at the rate of 160 per 1000, which would be 
greater than at Algiers. — W, B, Hodge, 

It u>pears that the total number of deaths in the cholera-year 
(1849), for all England and Wales, was 440,839 ; but in 1850 the number 
of deaths fell to 368,995, " being not onlv 71,844 less than in the cholera- 
year, but even less Uian the number of deaths of the year preceding that 

of the cholera, bv as many as 80,838 If we take the deaths of the 

two years together which preceded the cholera, and strike the mean, and 
treat the year of the cholera, and the compensating year that follows, 
hi the same manner, we shall find that the four years present nearly 
the same ayerage. .... So that in reality it is found, when th« 
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aggregate of the four yean is taken, either f<ff the whole of fins^and, 
or for the metropolis only, that no greater number of people died in 
those ^rears because of the cholera interveimup than if the cnolran had 
not visited us." — Dr. OranviUe, in the Medic<U Times and CfaaeUe, 

LONGEVITT OF SOLDIEES AND SAILOES. 

The life of a soldier is more fEtvourable to longevity tban 
that of a sailor. Sir Henry Halford, in 1837, had the retnins 
of the establishments of Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals, the 
former of which (Greenwich) contained 2710 pensioners ; tiie 
latter (Chelsea) only 508. i^ow it was stated to Sir Henry, 
that of the 2710, several had reached the age of 80, and even of 
00 years, but very rarely indeed 100 ; whereas, at Chelsea, con- 
taining only 500, scarcely a year passes in which some one does 
not die at 100. 

AYESAGE OF HUMAN LIFE. 

The average of Human Life is about 33 years. One quarter 
die previous to the age of seven years ; one half before reach- 
ing 17 ; and those who pass this age enjoy a felicity refused to 
one half the human species. To every 1000 persons, only one 
reaches 100 years of life ; to every 100, only six reach the age 
of sixty-five ; and not more than one in 500 lives to eighty 
years of age. There are on earth 1,000,000,000 inhabitants; 
and of these 33,333,333 die every year, 91,824 every day, 
3730 every hour, and 60 every minute, or one every second 
These losses are about balanced by an equal number of births. 
The married are longer lived than the single ; and, above all, 
Ihose who observe a sober and industrious conduct. Tall m^ 
live longer than short ones. Women have more chances <rf 
life in their favour previous to being fifty years of age than 
men have, but fewer afterwards. The number of marriages is 
in proportion of 75 to every 1000 individuals. Marriages are 
more frequently after the equinoxes; that is, during the 
months of June and December. Those bom in the spring are 
generally more robust than others. Births and deaths are 
more frequent by night than by day. — Qtuzrterly Beview. 

HOXJBS MOST FATAL TO LIFE. 

A writer in the Quarterly Review says : **We have ascer- 
tained the hour of death in 2880 instances of all ages, and 
have arrived at interesting conclusions. We may remark that 
the population from whidi the data are derived is a inixed 

Sopulation in every respect, and that the deaths occurred 
uring a period of several years. If the deaths of the 2880 
persons had occurred indiflFerently at any hour durinir the 
24 hours, 120 would have occurred at each hour But 
this was by no means the case. There are two houns in 
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which the proportion was remarkably below this — ^two minvma^ 
in fact — ^namely, from midnight to 1 o'clook, when the deaths 
were 83 per cent below the average, and from noon to 1 o'clock, 
when they were 20J per cent below. From 3 to 6 o'clock, a.m. 
inclusive, and from 3 to 7 o'clock p.m.. there is a gradual in- 
crease, in the former of 23} per cent above the average, in the 
latter of 5} per cent. The maximum of death is from 5 to 
6 o'clock A.M., when it is 40 per cent above the average ; the 
next, during the hour before midnight, when it is 25 per cent 
in excess ; a third hour of excess is that from 9 to 10 o'clock 
\l the morning, beinc 17} per cent above. From 10 a.m. to 
3 p.m. ihe deaths are less numerous, being 16} per cent below 
the average, the hour bef(»:e noon being the most fatal. From 
3 o'clock P.M. to 7 P.M. the deaths rise to 5} per cent above 
the average, and then fidl from that hour to 11 p.m., averaging 
6} per cent below the mean. I>uring the hours from 9 to 
11 o'clock in the evening there is a minimum of 6} per cent 
below the average. Thus the least mortality is during midday 
hours, namely, from 10 to 3 o'clock ; the greatest during early 
morning hours, from 3 to 6 o'clock." 

OPERATION OF MIND. " THE GEEAT BOOK." 

Mr. Samuel Warren says : " I do not know how to express 
it, but I have several times had a transient consciousness of 
mere ordinary incidents then occurring having somehow or 
other happened before, accompanied by a vanishing idea of 
being able to predict the sequence. I once mentioned this to 
a man of powerful intellect, and he said, * So have I.' Again, 
it may be that there is more of truth than one susi>ects it 
the assertion which I met with in a work of M. de Quincey's, 
iii2Xforg€Uinc^ — ^absolute forgetting — ^is a thing not possible to 
the human mind. Some evidence of this may be derived from 
the fact of long-missed incidents and states of feeling sud- 
denly being reproduced, and without any i>erceptible train of 
association. Were this to be so, the idea is very awful ; and 
it has been suggested by a great thinker that merely perfect 
memory of every thing may constitute the great hook which 
shaU be opened in the last day, on which man has been dis- 
tinctly told that the secrets of aU hearts shall be made known ; 
for a& things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do." (Heb. iv. 13.) 

An old man, in describing the sensations he felt at drown- 
ing, when he was with difficulty recovered, said he had the 
ringing of bells in his ears, which increased as consciousness 
was becoming less ; and he felt as if " all the bells of Heaven 
were ringing him into Paradise i" — ^Hhe most soothing sensa- 
tion." 
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DEATH BT UGHTMIKa. 

Few persons who have not inspected a human bodj stniok 
by lightninff have an idea of the mode in which the stroke 
effects a sudden termination of life. The visible alterations in 
the frame afford a striking contrast to the (u-dinary ravages of 
what is termed disease. The machinery of the Dody appears 
nearly perfect and unscathed ; yet in none of the multitudinous 
forms of death i^ the living principle so summarily annihihitftdi 

DEATH BY COLD. 

The immediate cause of death by cold is apoplesj. The 
heart is arrested and paralysed in the exercise of its office, 
and no longer supplies the brain with arterial blood. Nor is 
the blood thrown with sufficient force to the extremities. It 
accumulates, therefore, in the larve vessels proceeding imme- 
diately from the main spring, and there is no ingress for the 
blood returning from the brain. The large sinuses, therefore, 
become overgorged, and apoplexy follows. 

When the cold has not oeen severe enough to destroy life 
entirely, it mutilates the extremities, and mortification ensues 
from a want of circulation. The Lascars, who arrive in this 
county from India in the winter season, are very prone to 
this e£[y&ct of a climate so much colder than their native one, 
as the records of the city-hospitals abundantly prove. — jSm* 
Henry Halford. 

COLD FAVOXJRABLE TO LONG LIFE. 

Sir Henry Halford was informed by the Russian Ambassador, 
Baron Brunow, that there was a level country of about 100 
leagues square, sloping to the south, on the borders of Siberia, 
where a year rarely passed in the course of which some person 
did not die of the age of 130. The question asked, of course, 
was, '' Can you depend upon your registers there ?" To which 
the reply was : '* Any body who knows the practices of the 
Greek Church will tell you that the bishop are more careful 
of their registration there, if possible, than your parochial 
derffy are in Great Britain." 

In the year 1835, there died in the Russian empire 416 
persons of 100 years of age and upwards ; the oldest was 135 
years, and there were 111 above 110 years old. 

HYPNOLOGY ; OB, HOW TO PROCUBE SLEEP. 

Dr. Binns, in his Anatomy of SUepj recommends the fbl- 
lowinflf means of procuring Rest. Let the person turn on his 
left side, place his head comfortably on the pillow, so that 
it exactly occupies the angle a line from the h^A to the 
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shoulder should form; and then, slightly closing his lips, 
let him take rather a full respiration, breathing as much as he 
possibly can through the nostrils. Having taSen a fuU inspi- 
ration, the lun^ are then to be left to theit own action, that 
is, the respiration is neither to be accelerated nor retarded. 
The patient should then depict to himself that he sees the 
breath passing from his nostrils in a continuous stream ; and the 
very instant that he brings his mind to conceive this apart from 
all other ideas, consciousness and memory depart, imagination 
slumbers, fancy becomes dormant, thought subdued, the sen- 
tient Acuities lose their susceptibility, the vital or ganglionic 
system assumes the sovereignty, and he no longer wakes, but 
ideeps. This train of phenomena is but the effect of a moment. 
The instant the mind is brought to the contemplation of a 
single sensation, the sensorium abdicates the throne, and the 
hypnotic faculty steeps it in oblivion. 

CAUSES OF TBANCE. 

Dr. Sir Henry Holland, in his Medical NoteSy observes that^ 
^* as respects magnetic sleep or trance in all its alleged shapes, 
there is no well-authenticated feet making it needfiU to beheve 
that an influence is received from without, beyond those im- 
pressions on the senses which are capable, according to the 
temperament and other circumstances of existing disordered 
as well as healthy actions, throughout every part of the nervous 
system, and especially in the sensorial functions." 

MOENING DEEAMS. 

The old notion of the " Somnia vera** of approaching day — 
"Morning dreams come true," is interpreted by the physical 
state of deep being then less perfect : trains of thought sug- 
gested follow more nearly the course of waking associations, 
and the memory retains them ; while earlier and more confused 
dreams are wholly lost to the mind. 

NATURE OF SLEEP. 

It is not uncommon to hear persons attribute the sleeping 
of ** guilty creatures" to hardness of heart, or recklessness. 
This is an error, referable to ignorance of the nature of sleep, 
and of the fact '^ that all degrees of excitement in the parts of 
the brain and spinal marrow, associated with the nerves of the 
sensitive system, are followed by proportional exhaustion. The 
only limit to this law is the capaoility of bearing in those 
parts. Exhausted by mental excitement, the criminal is often 
awakened for his execution ; and the soldier, both by mental 
and bodily excitement, sleeps by the roaring cannon.'* — Dr» 
FhUip. 

w 
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STBUCTUSE OF MAK. 

Oira of the most splendid results of Compamtive Anatomj is 
that Man is no longer regarded as ihou|ph he were dbtinct ia 
his anatomy from aU the rest of the animal creation ; biEt his 
straotiire is perceived to be an exquisite modification of xnauf 
other stnictures^ the whole of which have been recognised as 
modifications of one and the same general pattern. Every one 
of the 260 bones which may be enmnotited in the human ske- 
leton can be unerringly traced in the skeletons of many hundred 
inf eiicHT j^tiimi^lfi • snd the human anatomist of our day t w^mt 
to c<Hnprehend me nature of his own structure in a way never 
dr^un^ of by his predecessors.— /Sbnue? Warren^ JkOuL 



WEIGHT Ain> SZJLTUSE 07 MEN OiF PIFTESBNT COCKTBIESL 



The mean weight hk Bel- 
gium (Bmssds) and the 
environs is 140*id 

In France (Paris and neigh- 
bimriieod) tite man is . ISd'Sd 

The mean weight of tbe 
"Bn gHAmii (taken at 
Cambridge) fixtm 18 to a& 150*9$ 

(In carriages it is uBuaUyeonaidared 
that it aTera«es 165 lbs.) 

The mean height of the Bel- 
gian male is . . . 5 ft 6^ in. 



ft i& 
The mean height of the 

Frenchman is .•••54 
IKtfeo Enc^hman ... 6 9} 

In recmitine for the "Freixf^ army 
the standard Jb now fixed at 1*566 
metres of height, irMch, is about 
5 feet 1| in(^ Eoi^ish. 9^ 
years affo, howeyer, the Fve&ca 
standard height was 5 fiset 4 in 



English standard is fbr the 
Foot Guards 5 feet 6 inohea 



MEC^UNISM OF THE BONES. 

In the Human Sk^ton there are oommoaily mramented S90 
Bones^ which present every variety of siie and figure. But all 
these varieties may be reduced to three classes : the lonf and 
round, as the bones of the upper extremities ; the broad and 
fiat, as the bones of the skull ; or the short and square, as Urn 
sqiarate bones that compose the vertelHral column. The Img 
hemes are adapted for motion, the flat for protection, and 4a 
square for motion combined with strength. AcecMrdingly, Hm 
long bones are moulded into lengthened cylinders, and fooa so 
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many leren, ezqnisitelT oonttraded and combioed. In the 
employment of the flat bones for the covering c^ some of the 
mort tender and ddicate organsy as the brain and qpinal cord* 
the form (^ these bones adds to their strength, as in the yaoltea 
TQof of the skoU ; while in the construction of the vertebral 
column, composed of the short and square boneSy which are so 
adjusted as to afford a limited range of moiioB with a great 
d^ree of strength, so manj and sadi opposite pmrpoees are 
effected by means so simple yet so efficient, that no fiibric con- 
structed by human ingenui^ approaohea the perfection of tiiis 
admirable piece of i * ' 



FBCULIABITIZ8 Dl THE HUOK 

Kothing is more remarkable, as forming a part of the pro- 
spective design to prepare an instrument fitted for the vanous 
uses of the Human Hand, than the manner in which the delicate 
and moving apparatus of the palm and fingers is guarded. The 
power with wnich the band jB^^asps, as when a sailor lays hold 
of the rope to raise his bo^ m the riggin£^ would be too great 
for tiie texture of mere tendons, nerves, and vessels ; they would 
be cracked were not every part that bears the pressure defended 
with a cndiion of fit, as e&stic as that which is in the foot of 
the horse and the camel. To add to this purely passive defence, 
there isa nrasde wfaidi nms across the paun, andmore especially 
supports the cushion on its inner edge ; it is this muscle which, 
raising the edge of the palm, adapts it to lave water, forming 
the cup of IHcM^enes. In conclusion, what says Bay t ** Some 
animaJs have horns, vome have hoof^, some teeth, some talons, 
some claws, some spurs and beaks ; man hath none of all these, 
but is weak and feeble, and sent unarmed into the world ; — 
why, a hand, with reason to use it, supplies the use of all these V 
— 6Vr Charles BdL^ F.E.S., on the Band. 



HEADS OF BNaUSHMKN. 

The following is a comparative estimate of the dimensions 
oiike Head of the inhaHtants in several counties of Ei^land: 

The male Head m England, at maturity, ayaragei finm 6| to 71 in. in 
diameter ; the medium and mort general gi»e being 7 incheB. The female 
head is smaller, varyinfl' from 6| to7 or 7i in^ the medimn male size. Fix^ 
iag the mediimi of the English bead at 7indie8, there can be no difficulty 
ia (fisdnguishing the poroons of society aiboye from those below that 
measurement 

ZoncZofk— The majority of the higher dasses are aboTe the medium, 
while amonesi the lower it is very rare to find a large head. 

Sp^talfieids Weavers have extremely small heads, 6^, 61, 61 in, being 
the prevailing admeasurements. 
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Co«09Ury.—Almo8t exolumyely peopled by weayen : the same faete 
are peculiarly obsenTed. 

Mertfordshire, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk contain a lar^r propor- 
tion of small heads than any part of the emph-e ; Essex and Hertford- 
rfiire particularly. 7 inches in diameter is here, as in Spitalfields and 
Coventry, quite unusual. 6i and 6i are more general; and 6|, the usual 
size for a boy of six years of age, is firequently to be met with, hero in the 
full maturity of manhood. 

Kvni, Surrey, and Sussex, — ^An increase of size of the ofnial average 
is observed ; and the inland counties, in general, are neatly upon the 
same scale. 

Devonshire and Cornwall. — ^The heads of full sizes. 

Herefordshire, — Superior to the London average. 

Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cumberland, and Norwumherland have more 
lai^e heads, in proportion, than any part of the country. 

Scotland. — The full-sized head is known to be posseaMd by the inha- 
bitants ; their measurement ranging between 71 and 71 even to 8 inches. 
This extreme size, however, is roro. 

THE HtJMAN HAIB TUENING GEAY. 

Dr. Allen Darnell, in a Dissertation which gained the gold 
medal in the University of Edinburghin 1853, relates : *' Giief, 
fear, and other emotions, are well known to alter the character 
of the secretions ; and such mental conditions are known also to 
have been the proximate causes of sudden changes of the Hair. 
The hair of a lady in my own family connection, from some 
distressing circumstances which deeply affected her, became 
gray in a single night. A medical man in London, less than 
twenty years ago, under the fear of bankruptcy, had his dark 
hair so changed in the same period that his mends tailed to 
recognise him; but the colour in this instance returned, as 
his worldly prospects revived. M. Roulin states, that a friend 
of his, ternfied by the prospect of losing his fortune, had the 
hair on the side on which he reposed turned to gray in a single 
night." 

THE STEAM-ENGINE AND THE HUMAN BODY. 

We find, in Dr. Neil Amott's new work on WafTnth and 
VerUHation, the following ingenious comparison : 



James Watt, when devising his first engine, knew well that the rapid 
combination of the oxygen of atmospheric air with the combustible mel 
in the furnace, iproduced the heat and the force of the engine ; but he did 
not know that m the living body there is going on, only more slowly, a 
sinular combination of the oxygen of the ah* with the like combustaUe 
raatterm the food, as this circulates after digestion in the form of blood 
through the lungs, which combination produces the warmth and foroeof 
the UYing animal. The chief resemblances of the twn nhiAAf^ o«.<^ ^^k:. 
bited strikingly in the 1 
joining columns are set 
difference in the names 



through the lungs, which combination produces the warmth and foroeof 
the hvmg animal. The chief resemblances of the two objects are eziii« 
bited strikingly in the following table of comparison, where in two ad- 
joining columns are set forth nearly the same things and aotions. iritii 
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Tahle of Comparison, 

THK STBAX-BKaiNB IK AOTIOM TAKB8 t THE INIMAL BODY IN UTS TAKB8 : 

1. FuBL, Ti2. coal and wood, both being 1. Food, viz. recent or fresb vegetable 
old or dry vegetable matter, and both matter and flesh, both being of kin 
combostible. dred composition and both combus 

tible. 

2. Watbb. 2. Dbink (essentially water). 

3. AiB. S. Bbbath (common air). 

AKD PBODUCBB : AND PB0DU0E8 : 

4. StbadT BOHiiNo HBAT of 212 degrees 4. SifsADT animal hbat of 98 degrees 
by quick combustion. by slow combustion. 

5. Smokb from the chimney, or airload- 6. Foul bbbath from the windpipe^ 
ed with carbonic acid and vapour. or air loaded with carbonic acid and 

vapour. 

6. Asbbs, part of the fiiel which does 6. Animal bbvubb, part of the food 
not bum. which does not bum. 

7. MoTiva voBCB, of simple alternate 7. Motive tobcb, of simple alternate 
push and pull in the piston, which, oontraction and relaxation in the 
acting through levers, joints, bands, muscles, which, acting through the 
&c., does work of endless variety. levers, joints, tendons, &c., of the 

limbs, does work of endless variety. 

8. A DBFIOIBNOT OV FUBL, VATBB, OB 8. A DBTIGIBNCT OF FOOD, DBINK, OB 

AIB first disturbs and then stops the bbbath first disturbs and then stops 
motion. the motion and the life. 

9. Local damaob from violence in a 9. Looal hubt ob dibeasb in a living 
machine is repaired by the maker. body is repaired or cured by the ac- 
tion of internal vital powers. 

Such are the surprismg resemblances between an inanimate machine, 
the device of human ingenuity executed by human hands, and the Hving 
body itself, yea, the bodies of tiie men whose minds contrive and whose 
fingers make such machines. A prodigious difference, however, between 
the two is pointed out by the expression vital powers, contained in the 
last line of the preceding table. That difference, described in a few 
words, is, that while the machine has to be originally constructed, and 
afterwards worked and repaired and suppUed with everjr necessary, by 
intelligence and forces altogether external to it, the animal body per- 
forms all the offices mentioned, and others yet more surprising, for 
itself, by virtue of forces or powers originally placed within it by tho 
cUvine Author of Nature. 

NUMBEE OF ANIMALS. 

Agassiz and A. A. Gould estimate the number of Vertdfraied 
Animals at 20,000. About 1500 species of mammals are ascer- 
tained ; probable number, 2000. Birds, well known, 4000 or 
5000 species ; probable number, 6000« Reptiles^ 1500 described 
species ; probable number, 2000. Fishes, 5000 to 6000 in the 
museums of Europe ; probable number, fifooo or 10,000. MoU 
lushs in collections, 8000 or 10,000. Marine shells^ bivalve 
and univalve, in coUections, 500Q or 6000 ; and larid andfiuvi- 
eUHe sheUsy 2000. Total number of moUusks probably exceeds 
16,000 species. Insects^ in collections, probably 60,000 or 
70,000 species ; probable number of articidata^ 100,000 ; species, 
200,000. Add to these, 10,000 for radiata (echini, star-fishes, 
znedus8B, and polypi), and we have about 250,000 species of 
Ijvinff animals ; and supposing the number oi fossil species to 
equal them, we have, at a very moderate computation, half a 
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million species. We ^jiidte this estimate from MM. Agaaas 
and Qould's Principles ef Zodoay^VvA I., 1848. Ulie imrnben 
ai<e oonaidered to be mostly undw the pieMnt marie : tiie ^ids^ 
fcx example, are eertainlymore numerous, andprobaHjaauxmt 
to 8000 q;>eciea. 

THE ELEPHANT. 

The nze of the El^^hant appean to haie heea steangefy 
over-stated by traireilers. Major Denham rdates l^iat he saw 
tro<^ of elephants 16 feet high ! " We venture to say^** ob- 
serves the Quarterlif B0oiem^ *^ that there is not in all Africa an 
elephant 11 feet hi^ and very few either in Ceyion or Slam, 
<H* Pcffu, or Cochin C^ina, where th^ are fmmd of the lacgest 
sise, thi^ ever exeeed that hmght." But 
** Qeomjghen in Afrie maps 
Wita MiTagd pictures fill their gaps ; 
And o'er uniimabitable dowac 
Flaee alepbints, for waait of towns." 

Sir Walter Soott, npcrn sedng a veiy fine eUmbant, observied : 
^' I was never before senrable of the dignity whidi kogeneas of 
size and freedom of motion give to this otherwise ugly animaL" 
The elephant appears more sasaciouB than he really is, becauae 
the &cxal line, or the vertical hd^t of the skul^ when coca- 
pred with its hcHOEontal ki^th, is elevated b^ causea wbitk 
have no connection with ihid vohune of the Ixaiii. 

THE HZFPOPOTAIIUS — BEHEMOTH. 

It ia fflngular to many who know the Greek name c^fhk 
animal to signify riper-Aorse, that he should be so unlike a 
horse. Nevertibtekss, the Greeks, who knew him on^ at a 
distance, as we did formerly, named him from his voice and 
ears after an animal which he so little resembles in other re- 
spects. The Egyptian words frt)m ^diich the behemoth of Job 
(zi. 10) are d^ved, more fitly designate him asiMtfer-o^r, Be-ke- 
»u>-S^— Htetatim, the aqnadc ox. — J!f<ftes cmd Qumes^ Iffo. 120. 

THE OJUKG-OUTijra 
is named from the Maknr, oranriUem^ literally nua <^the forest, 
but more correctly a rude or uncivilMed man, a savage, a down* 
a rustic. The accent, as in nearly all Malay words, is on ^ 
penultimate in both words, and not, as we make it, on the last 
syllable. The naturalists, taking the Bomean individual as 
the type, estaUish a ekes <^ mcmkeys under the name of 
Ouran^ ; bui the profniety of the t^rm is v^ questionaUe 
indeed, — seeing that mrmg means a human b^og, and is trans- 
lated hj the Latin word hmno. The name of orang-outa^ te 
any kind of m<mkey is unknown to the Malaya, and II» 
natives of Borneo call the anknal mias^f^Orat^rlL 
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THEKANGABOO 

"was certainlj sappoeed to be an Australian word hy Captain 
Cook, who first used it, and described the reniarkable animal to 
T^hich it is applied ; yet it is strange that no such tenn is to 
be found in any Australian language. — Orattfurd. 

ABCHITECTUSE OF THE BEATEB. 

The stories of the Beaver using its long, broad, and flat 
tail as a trowel are impositions on the credmous. The tail if 
altogether unfitted for such operations : for mixing up the mud 
with other materials the ammal emjdoys its fore-paws and 
the mouth ; while it employs the tail in the water as a paddle 
and rudder, to urge itself onward, and to direct its course. 
With its powerful incisor teeth it strips off and divides the bark 
of trees, which forms its principal nutriment; and it gnaws 
the roi^^h thick trunks to obtam the timber for building its 
habitation. Its teeth are reproduced from ^e base as hSt as 
they are worn down at the extremity. Bj good authority it 
is stated, that a beav^ will lop off with its teeth, at a single 
effort, a stem of the thickness of a common waUanjz-stick, as 
cleanly as if done by a cardener's pruning-knife. The fur of 
the beaver was imiversalfy used more than two centuries since 
for making hats, in consequence of a proclamation issued in 
the year 1638, forbidding the use of any materials for hats 
except beaver-stuff, or iSaver-wool. The remains of beaver- 
dams found in Wales prove that this animal was once a native 
of Britidn. 

OLDEN FUES. 

In the domestic history of the manners of past ages minemr 
is the ha of the ermine mixed with that of the small weasel 
(menervir), called *^ gris or grey" (Ooigrave), The nobility had 
their cs^s of ermine and sable ; tne wealthy merchants <a vair 
and grey C^the dainty minever"); the humbler dassee of 
people, of uie squirrel^ lamb, rabbit-skins, dec 

THE HYENA NOT UNTAMEABLE. 

The common notion that the Hyena cannot be tamed is a 
popular error. Ignatius Pallme, in his Travd^ in Sordofan, 
teUs us that the Africans do not even reckon the hyena among 
the wild beasts of their country, for they are not afraid of it. 
He saw at Lobeid a domesticated hyena ; the children ]^yed 
with it and teazed it; and a full-grown hyena and h^ two 
cubs were once brought to the traveUer by a native in his aims 
for sale. 

A LIVING ox OF A FOBMEE WOKLD. 

In the Gardens of the Zoological Societj in the Begent's 
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Park are two living examples of the Aurochs, Zubr, or Euro- 
pean bison, a species of primeval ox, which appears to be the 
only one of that class of quadrupeds that is living in our own 
day, which once roamed over all the woodland districts of cen- 
tral Europe, and which, in our own island, was contemporary 
with the extinct races of mastodon, elephant, and rhinoceros. 
The aurochs exists only in one locality, m the forest of Biala- 
vieja in Lithuania, where it is carefully protected by the Russian 
government from extirpation. As a royal hunting-ground it 
has been preserved in the primitive state of an American foresi^ 
inhabited by bears, wild boars, wolves, foxes, Ijrnxes, elks, and 
roebucks, together with the aurochs : the latter animal lives 
about forty years, is of great weight, and a slow moven but in 
defence can master three wolves. The yoimg male and female 
in the Regent's Park were captured in 1846, when very young, 
and were presented to the Zoological Society by Nichola^ 
Emperor of Russia, whose munificence in the patronage of 
science and its professors must not be forgotten amidst the 
misdeeds of an enemy. There are also, in the British Museum,, 
a pair of stuffed specimens of the aurochs, derived from the 
same imperial source.^ 

EARS OF THE HORSE. 

It is a good sign for a horse to carnr one ear forward and 
the other backward when on a journey, because this stretching 
of the ears in contrary directions shows that he is attentive to 
every thing that is taking place around him ; and while he is 
so doing, he cannot be much fatigued, or likely soon to become 
so. Few horses sleep without pointing their ears as above, 
that they may receive notice of the approach of objects in every 
direction. " When horses or mules," says Dr. Amott, " march 
in company at night, those in the front direct their ears for- 
ward, those in the rear direct them backward, and those in the 
centre turn them laterally or across ; the whole troop seeming 
thus to be actuated by one feeling, which watches the ffeneral 
safety." 

THE STRIDE OF A RACE-HORSE. 

Mr. J. F. Herring, sen., the celebrated animal-painter, states 
that a Race-horse will clear from 20 to 24 feet at a bound ; and 
from the impression left on the turf he infers that a horse at 
full gallop places only one foot at a time upon the ground. 

* Tvo other Bpecimens have been found. Sir Roderick Murohison states, 
that " on reference personally to Baron Humboldt, since the publication of his 
work on Central Asia, the great traveller expressed it as his opinion that the 
perfect preservation of the skin, mustachios, and vhole body of Prince Menzi* 
koff, buried a hundred yMr» ago in Siberia, and aecidaatalty disinterred, ought 
to satisfy us respecting the conservation of the mammoth by simple reference to 
th« oUmate of that eoontry." 
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This, he says, is more convincing to the ear than to the eye. 
In listening to a horse galloping on a hard road, it will be found 
accurately exhibited by placing the little finger on a table or 
a pane of glass, and causing the other three fingers to follow 
in rotation ; by so doing, the precise sound of ihsX of a horse 
galloping will be produced. Then follows the bound, and 
£Lgain the 1, 2, 3, 4, in regular succession ; or, as Virgil gives 
it in his imitative line {Mn, viii. 696) : 

" Qnadrapedante putrem sonita qaatit ungula eampum." 

MEBINO SH££Py 

it is supposed, are named from the adjective term merinOy 
applied by the Spaniards to sheep moving from pasture to pas- 
ture : they are tha fine-wooUd kind, are always in the open air, 
and travel every season frt>m the cool mountains of the northern 
portions of the kingdom to feed in winter over the southern 
and warmer plains of Andalusia, Mancha, and Estremaduia, 
There are supposed to be in Spain about ten millions of this 
fine-wooled travelling race, tended by about fifty thousand 
shepherds, and guard^ by thirty thousand dogs. — ^orth British 
Eeview, No. 9. 

MOLES AND MOLE-HILLS. 

In those districts where Moles abound, it may be remarked 
that some of the Mole-hills are considerably larger than others. 
When a hill of enlarged dimensions is thus discovered, we may 
be almost certain of finding the nest or den of the mole near 
it, by digging to a suficient depth. The fiir of the mole is 
admirably adapted, from its softness and soft close texture, for 
defending the animal from subterraneous damp ; although in 
our climate no choice of situation could entirely guard against 
it. It is a singular fact, that there are no moles in Ireland. 
May not the dampness of the climate account for their not 
thriving there ? M. Flourens states, that the mole, if not ex- 
clusively, is essentially carnivorous : it very soon dies if only 
roots be ^ven to it ; and if it destroy so many roots of vegeta- 
bles, it is not for the purpose of eating them, but to seek 
among them for worms, insects, and larvsB. Moles may be 
kept alive for a long time upon any animal food ; ten or twelve 
hours is the longest time they can live without food ; and like 
all animals which feed upon blood and flesh, the mole is always 
very thirsty. Again, Cuvier tells us that moles are so vora- 
cious as not even to spare their own species. If two are shut 
up together without food, there will shortly be nothing left of 
the weakest but its skin, slit along the belly. 

EEEORS RESPECTING BATS, 

These harmless and interesting little auimals have not only 
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fdmiBhed objects of supentitioaB dread to the ignorant, but 
ha^ proved to the poet and the painter a fertile acmroe of 
images of ^oom and terror. The strange comMnation of dtt- 
racter of Mast and bird, whidi they^ were believed to possess, 
gave to Yiigil the idea of the Harpies. Aristotle speaks of Bats 
as having feet as birds, bat wanting them as quadropeds ; of 
thdr possessing neither the tail of quadrupeds nor of binis ; 
of their being, in short, birds with win^ of skin. He is fol- 
lowed, but with increasing error, b j Mhsn and by Pliny ; the 
latter of whom says that the bat is the only bird which brings 
forth young, and suckles them. Even up to a late period bats 
were considered as forming a link between quadrupeds wad 
birds. The oommon language of our own ancestors, however, 
indicates a much nearer approach to the truth in the notions 
entertained by thepeople than can be found in the lucubraiioDS 
of the learned, ^e words remmnue vidJUttermotuey the old 
Bnglish Tiames for the bat, — the former derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon ^^arssran,*' to raise, or rear up^ and mus; the latter 
from the Belgic^ signifying "flying or flittering mouse,"— diow 
that in their mmds these animals were always associated with 
the idea of quadrupeds. The first of these terms is still med 
in English heraldry ; thou^ it may have ceased to belong to 
the language of the country. The yrordjiittemunue^ sometimes 
corrupted into^»n^,^moiM^ is the commcm term for the bat in 
aome parts of the kingdom, particularly in that part of the 
county of Kent in which the language, as wdl as the aq>ect 
and names of the inhabitants, retain more of the Saxon cha^ 
meter than wiU be found, parhaps, in any other part of £ng- 
luid.'^Thomas BeUy F.R.S. 

Bats are now proved to be a wing-handed family of mammi- 
ferous animals, wnich have the Acuity of sustained flight ; and 
thdr oiganisation and habits point them out as a separate ai^ 
w^-demied group, distinguished by a folding extension of the 
membraneous skin, which, ri^ng from the sides of the neck, is 
8|^ead between their f <»e-feet and their fingers. 

CHABAOTESISTICS OF THE BOO. 

It is remarkable, that frrom this faithful animal, the com- 
panion of man, and the guardian of his person and property, 
should originate so many terms of vile reproach and low com- 
parison, — as, you dog, you cur, you hound, you whdp, you 
puppy ; so dog's trick, dog cheap, dog trot, dog sick, dog 
weary, doggerel rhymes, to tead the life of a dog, or to use like 
a dog. This may be traceable to the East, where the Dog is 
held in abhorrence as the common scavenger of the streets. 
^^ Him that dieth in the dty the dogs shall eat," was said of 
Jeroboam and his fiunily (1 Kings xiv. 11} ; of BsAsha (1 Kings 
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jctL 4), a peqpla about to be punuhed for their offences by 
famine and pestilence. A ravoioas desire for food is called a 
canine appetite ; and of a foul and ^uttonous feeder it is said, 
that hungry dogs will eat dirty jradding. By the Israditea 
the dog was aooounted so abominable, that in the Levitical 
law Ihe price of a dog was forbidden to be offered in sacrifice. 
He has also been ever the miserable victim ctf most cruel ex- 
periments by the anatomist and the philosopher ; and whai a 
tax was laid on his head, a general massacre of the species took 
l^aoe. By the Egyptians, howeyer, the dc^ was an object of 
adoration^ as the representative of one of the celestial signs ; 
and by the Indians, as one of the sacred forms of their deifies. 

** The I^uptUoui wonhif^ed dogs, and for 
Their idth made intemeofaie mx.^—Hudibnu. 

The Canievlar or Dog-donfi are so cslled, not because dogs 
are at that seascm apt to run mad, but from the heliacal rising 
of Sirius, or the Dog-star, as tjpical of the season of greatest 
hea^ or wane of the summer. 

In moonli^t nights dogs, as the emblems of vigilance, are 
said to be more than usualfy watchful, and to *^ bay the moon ;" 
and they are supposed to haye a sense of the odbur of mortal 
dissolution, and to howl before the death of one of the fEtmily. 
The^ perspire by the tongue ; and in hot countries, as in AMca, 
die if they be suddenly plunged into cold water. The young, 
or whelps oi the dog, as is the case with all quadrupeds which 
bring forth litters, and have the feet divided into many s^- 
ments or toes, are bom blind, and so continue for ten or twelve 
days ; and at this time they are probably deai^ as tiie valves of 
the ears are closed till the eyes are opened. 

The dog was formerly taught to turn the «pi and roast the 
meat, by continual exercise in a kind ol tread-wheel ; hence 
this kind of dog was called ^^ the turmpit :** 

** But as a dog that tarns the spit 
Bartin himself and plies his &et 
To climb the wheel, but all hi Tain, — 
His own weight brings him hack again. 
And still he^ in the selftame place 
Where, at his setting out, he WMJ'-'Eudibrat. 

Well-authenticated anecdotes are related of one of a couple of 
turnspit dogs refusing to work the spit because it was not his 
tan. « 

According to Hcnrace, the sight of a bitdi with young was 
ooondered an unlucky omen ; and of a sulloi discontented per- 
son, we say, that the black dog has walked over him. 

Althoi^ in China and Tartaiy the fledi of the dog is used 
for food, his carcass in Europe is considered worthkss, and 
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even his skin is now of little value ; but the ddns of pu^^ies 
are tanned and made into gloves. 

The hair of a dog, when burnt, was formerly prescribed as 
an antidote against the effects of intoxication ; hence a man 
too much excited by drink at night is recommended to take a 
hair of the same dog the next morning, as a means of gradu- 
ally counteracting Im state of debility ; but the dram is now 
substituted for the luur. 

It is an error to imagine that a mad dog avoids the water ; 
for he will both drink it and swim in it as usual, and without 
presenting any of that horror of it which characterises Hydro- 
phobia in man. 

The greyhound is so called, not from any allusion to colour, 
but because he came originally from Greece, Cants Oraius; 
therefore the name should be written graihound.* 

To these notes, principally contributed by Dr. Turton to the 
Magadne of Natural History^ may be added the following m^i- 
tion of the dog by Shakspeare : 

*' "Mj hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind. 
So fleVd, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep awav the morning dew ; 
Crook-knee'd and dew-lap d like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but match'd in mouth like bells. 
Each under eajo}L"-^Mids, NigMs Dream, act iv. so. 1. 
" Spaniel like, the more she spurns my love, 
The more it grows, and fewneth on her stilL" 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, act iv. so. 2. 
''That island of England breeds very valiant creatures, their mas- 
tiffii are of unmatchable courage." — Henry V. act iii. so. 7. 

" A dog, and bay the moon." — Julius Caisar, act iv. sc. 3. 

" Oft have I seen a hot o'erweening cur 
Bun back and bite, because he was withheld ; 
Who being suffer'd with the beards fell paw. 
Hath dapp'd his tail between his legs, and cried." 

Hewry Vl. part ii. act v. sc. 1. 

Ben Jonson has some lines of similar purport to that of 
the former part of the last quotation : 

** The eager but the generous greyhound, 
Who, ne'er so Uttle from his game withheld. 
Turns head, and leaps up at his holder's throat." 

Every Man in his Humour. 

* Mr. Jesse ootes, in his Gleanings: " Every one has observed that Dogs, 
before thev lie down, turn themselves round and round several timeA Those 
who have had an opportunity of witnessing the actions of animals in a wild state, 
know that they seek long grass for their beds, which they beat down, and render 
more commodious by turning round in it several times. It would appear, thers- 
fore, that the habit of our domestic dogs in this respect is derived from the 
nature of the same species in the wild state. This is a curious fkct, and serrea 
to prove how much the instinctive habits of wild animals are retained by their 
domestieated prog^eny." 
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BAEKING OF DOGS. 

The Australian dog never barks ; indeed Gardiner, in his 
Music of Naturey states, that '^ dogs in a state of nature never 
bark ; they simply whine, howl, and srowl ; this explosive 
noise is only found among those whidi are domesticated." 
Soniiim speaks of the shepherds' dogs in the wilds of Egypt 
as not having this fiiculty ; and Columbus found the dogs 
which he had previously carried to America to have lost theur 
propensity to barking. The barking of a dog is an acquired 
laculty, — an effort to speak, which he derives from his associa- 
tion with man. — E. T. Bennett, 

CHABAGTEBISTIGS OF THE CAT. 

The Oat was originally brought from Persia, and vras un- 
known to Pliny and the ^man writers ; and the term puss is 
thought to be a corruption of pers. She is the emblem of the 
moon, from the great changeableness of the pupil of the eye, 
which in the daytime is a mere narrow line, dilatable in the 
dark to a luminous globe; and she can, for this reason, like 
most animals of prey, see best by night. 

In a Japanose encyclopaBdia we find it stated, that the tip of 
the cat's nose is always cold, except on the day correspon(ung 
with our Midsummer-day. 

It was formerly the trick of a countryman to substitute a cat 
for a sucking-pig, and bring it to market in a bag ; so that he 
who, without careful examination, made a hasty baivain, was 
said to buy «i pig in a poke, and might get a cat in a bag ; and 
a discovery of this cheat gave rise to the expression of letting 
the cat otU of the bag^ as a premature and unlucl^ disclosure. 

The fur of the cat was of old used in tnmming cloaks 
and coats ; and in allusion to the unfitness of her flesh for 
food, it is said of any thing confined to one purpose only, What ' 
can you have of a cat but her skin? The catgut used for 
rackets, and for the finer strings of violins, is made from the 
dried intestines of the cat ; the laiger strings being from the 
intestines of sheep and lambs. A smaller kind of fiddle is 
called a kit. The scratch of the cat is supposed to be venom- 
ous, because a lacerated wound is more apt to fester than a 
definite cut with a sharp instrument. The tenacity of her 
hold has given origin to many metaphorical expressions and 
appellations, as the cat, or tackle, on board ship ; and a cat- 
o -nine-tails, or scourge, so called from the scratches it leaves 
on the skin, like the clawings of a cat. An implement for 
holding a plate before the fire, with six spokes or radii, three 
of which rest on the ground, in whatever position it is placed, 
is called a cat, from a behef that, however a cat may be thrown, 
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she always feJls on her legs. This cats osoally do, because of 
the facihtj with which they balance themselves when spring- 
ing from a height ; which power of balancing is in some o^ree 
produced \jj the flexibilitj of tiie hedi, the Iranes of whidi £DEi;Ye 
no fewer than four joints. A^ain, cats usoaDj alight softlj on 
their feet, because in the middle of the foot is a large bad, or 
pad, in ^ve parts, formed of an elastic substance : and at the 
base of each toe is a similar pad. It is impossil^ to ima^boBe 
yoj medianism more calculated to break ^ force of a fall. 

From her great powers of resistance, the cat is said to fasvQ 
'nmelivet, ^^ Tis a pity you had not ten Eyes,— a cat's and your 
own," says Ben Jonson, in Every Man in his Bwnaur. 

The well-known tale of the monkey seizing hold of the paw 
of the cat, to get the roasted diestnuts from the hot embers^ 
gaye rise to the proyerb, " to make a cat's-paw of one,'* or to 
make another subseryient to one's own services. 

This phrase is of greater antiqmty than many sappose : for wm find a 
story of a est and a monkey, in A Voyage round the World, by Dr. John 
Frauds Gem^ Careri, in 1095. The Doctor was told by D. Antony 
ICaehAdo da Briko, Admiral of the Portogoese iSeet in India, that m 
order to mmish a miadueroos monkey be i^aoed imon the fire » coco^- 



nut (of which monkeys are ver^ £>nd), and then hid himself to aee how 
the monkey would tsuce it from the fire without burning his paws. The 
cunning creature looked about, and seeing a cat by the fireside, held her 
head in his mouth, and with her paws took off the not, which he then 
threw into wator to cool, and ato it. 

The cat is yexy subject to Tomiting; and eyeiy one too 
much addicted to excess of wine knows what k meant by 
shooting a eat. She is thought to be particulariy fond of fish : 
'* What female heart can gold despise T 
What oatTs ayerse tofiriir 

Chray, Odeouthi Dtmlh ofafdvomrite OxL 

But this is not probable ; fer if a j^te of fish and a plate of 
meat, either raw or dressed, be placed before a cat, uie will 
l^erally prefer the meat. It is equallj^ erroneous that she is 
subject to fleas ; the small insect wmch infests the half-^rown 
kitten being a totally different animal, exceedin^y swift in 
iwmii^ but not salient^ (Mr leapiiu^ like the flea. 

The cat, especHaJlj tne black Bnd, is highly charged with 
electricity, whioi is risible in the dark, when the cat is irri- 
tated, and may be produced as fellows : 

Place your left hand upon the throat of the cat, and with the middlo 
finger and the thumb press digfatly the bones ot the animaTs shoul- 
den ; then, if the right hand be gently passed along the back, per> 
ceptilde shocks of electricity will be felt in the left hand. Shocks Boay 
also be obtained by touching the tips of the ears after rubbing the book. 
The same may also be obtained from the foot. Pladug the cat on youv 
knees, ai^hr your right hand to the back ; the left fore paw resting on 
the pahn of your left hand, apply the thumb to the upper side of the 
paw, so as to extend the daws, and by this means bring your tea* 
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fing^er into contact with one of ti^ bonos of the le^ where it joins the 
paw ; when^ from the knob, or end of this bone^ the finger slightly 
pre8idn«^ on it, yoa may feel distinctly suooeasive ihoda^ simiuur to 
thoee obtained from the ears. 

The attitades and motions of the oat are of great d^sanoe^ 
in oonseqoence of hss bdiig fumidied with ooUar-b(»ie8 : she 
can therefore conyey food to her moa^ hy the paw, like the 
monk^ ; can dimb and dasp» strike aidewajs, toss har prey 
upwarda, and seat herself on an eminence of very confined 
and narrow sar&ce. 

One of the fraads of wiichcraffe was the witdi petending to 
transform hersdf into ia. certain animal^ the Ivfonrite and 
most usual transformation being a cat; hence cats woe 
tormented by the ign<nrant Yolgar. Steevens^ the commen- 
tator on Shakspeare, states, that in some ct^unties of Eng- 
land, a cat was formerly closed up with a quantity of soot in 
a cask suspended on a line. He who beat out the bottom 
of the cask as he ran under it, and was nimble enough to 
escape the contexts, was regarded as the hero of this inhnman 
diversicm, which was terminated by hunting to death the xol* 
fortunate cat. 

There is an odd notion common that white cats with blue 
eyes are always deaf ; but this is dii^iroved by a 0<»Teq[>ondent 
of Note& and Querie9y No. 157, who mentions a cat of this kind, 
which at the age of seventeen years retained its htaring to 
great perfection. 

Oats attain a large size. Li 1850 we saw, at No. 175 Oxford- 
street, a beautifulljr marked tabby male ca^ weighing 25} lbs., 
and measuring 27 inches round the body, and 36 inches from 
the tip of the tail to the end of the nose ; height to top of 
shoulders, 11 1 inches. He was then seven years old. 

Oats were formerly made to perform feats, and dance to a 
fiddle; and in Pool's Twists and Tkms ab(yui the Greets <^ 
Jjyndon (17th century) is described "a poor half-naked boy, 
stronmiing on a violm, while another urchin, with a whip, 
makes two poor starved cats go through numerous feats of 
agility." 

It is related of Oiarles James Fo^ that, walkii^ up St. 
JamesVstreet firom one of the club-houses with the Prince of 
Wales, he hdd him a wager that he would see more cats than 
the prince in his walk, and that he miffht take whidi side of 
the street he liked. When they reached l^e top, it was found 
that Mr. Fox had seen thirteen cats, and the prince not one. 
The royal personage asked for an en>lanation of this apparent 
miracle. Mr. Fox said, *' Your ro3ral highness took, of course, 
the shady side of the way, as most agreeable ; I knew that 
the sunny side would be left iox m^^j^caUalwatfsprrfer the 
smAine," 
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THE TOBTOISESHELL TOM CAT. 

A Tortoiseshell Tom Oat, and a Queen Anne's Farthing, 
appear in popular estimation to e^joj a coiiespondin^ nuit^. 
The coin is scarce, and so is the cat ; but neither is so rare ss 
traditional tale would have us believe, for this hardly aUows 
existence. The '^ tortoiseshell" is one of the most noted d 
the varieties of the domestic cat ; and its marks, resemblii)^ 
those in the shell of the tortoise, are ascribed to a cross biera 
of black and yellow. Males are scarce ; and every year speci- 
mens are offered for sale to the Zoological Society of liondoD, 
as rarities worthy of a place in their fine menagerie. In the 
autumn of 1851, Mr. John Thurston, of Waltham4e- Willowy in 
Suffolk, possessed a handsomely marked '^ Tortoiseshell Tom," 
fifteen months old. 

FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 

Hawks, and many other birds, probably fly at the rate of 
150 miles an hour ; an eider-duck, at 90 miles an hour. Sir 
George Cayley computes the common crow to fly at nearly 
25 miles an hour. Spallanzani found the rate of the^ swallow 
at about 92 miles an hour ; while he conjectures the rapidity 
of the swift to be nearly three times greater. A fsilcon whi(^ 
belonged to Henry IV. of France, escaped from Fontainebleau, 
and in 24 hours afterwards was found at Malta, a distance of 
not less than 1530 miles; a velocity nearly equied to 57 miles 
an hour, supposing the falcon to have been unceasingly on the 
wing. But, as such birds never fly by night, and allowing the 
day to be at the longest, his flight was, perhaps, equal to 75 
miles an hour. If we even restrict the migratory flight of 
birds to 50 miles an hour, how easily can they perform their 
most extensive migrations ! Fair winds may perhaps aid them 
at the rate of 30 or 40 miles an hour ; nay^ with three times 
greater rapidity. — Br, Fleming* ^ PhiloBophy of Zoology. 

THE PELICAN FEEDING HEB YOUNG. 

The Pelican, having filled her pouch with fish, in order 
subsequently to disgorge the contents in feeding her young, 
presses her pouch on her breast, which opdtation ^ve rise to 
the fable of the pelican opening her breast to nourish her off- 
spring •' with the blood distilled firom her." Thus it is set forth, 
not only in common signs, but in the crest and scutcheon of 
many noble families ; bath been asserted by many holv wtiten^ 
and was an hieroglyphic of piety and pity amons the £^p- 
tians. — Sir Thomas nrowne on the Picture of the Fdican: Vtur- 
gar and Common Errors^ book v. chap, i.* 

• Sir Thomfts Broirne's description of a Pelican corresponds with that of OM 
exhibited in King-street, Westminster, in 1647. 
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Eucherius confesses it to be the emblem of Christ. Jerome 
describes the pelican, thus restoring her ^oun^ ones destroyed 
by serpents, as illustotiting the destruction of man by the old 
serpent, and his restorement by the blood of Christ. There are 
like relations by Austin, Isidore, Albertus, and many more ; and 
under an emblematical intention we accept it on coat-armour. 

Shakspeare, in Hamlet, thus alludes to the popular notion : 

" To his good friends thus wide 111 ope my arms. 
And like the hird, life-rendering pelican, 
Repast them with my hlood." 

The pelican feeding her young was the device of Bishop 
Fox ; and is beautifully sculptured in the altar-screen of St. 
Mary Overie's Church, Southwark : hence the screen is attri- 
buted to this prelate. {See CuriosUiea of London, p. 157.) 

THE OBNITHOBHYNGUS. 

Two specimens of this extraordinary animal were shown in 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. It is also called the Duck-billed 
Platypus, is a native of Australia, and resembles the beaver 
and the otter in its fur covering. The head is rather flat, and 
the mouth has a flat bill like that of the duck ; it is, notwith- 
standing this marvellous incongruity, a very pretty animal. 
When first sent to this coimtry, it was received by naturalists 
with suspicion, and it was doubted whether the bUl was natu- 
rally attached to the body. Sir Henry Halford succeeded in 
establishing the fiict of its reality. Sidney Smith humorously 
characterises the Ornithorhyncus as '^ a ciimdruped as big as a 
large cat, with the eyes, colour, and skin of a mole, and the 
bill and web-feet of a duck, puzzling Dr. Shaw, and rendering 
the latter half of his life miserable from his utter inability to 
determine whether it was a bird or a beast." 

NOTE OF THE CUCKOO. 

The Cuckoo may be said to have done much for musical 
science : because from that bird has been derived the minor 
tcalcy the origin of which has puzzled so many ; the cuckoo's 
couplet being the minor third sung downwards, 

THE NIGHTINGALE. 

The Germans are the finest appreciators of this bird ; and 
it is a fact, that when the Prussian authorities, under pecu- 
niary pressure, were about to cut down certain trees near Oo- 
logne, which were frequented by nightingales, the alarmed 
citizens purchased the t?ees in order to save the birds and keep 
their music. And yet one would think the music hardly worth 

Q 
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h&Ting, if it really Bounded fts it looks i^oa paper, tranflcnbed 
thus by Bedistein, from wkom it is quoted by Broderip i 

ZowwosoaosoiOBOBoioBOBoidnlubdiiig 
HeEezeaezeBesesoBeMHezeseBOMze oowmr ho dze hoi 
HigaigaigMgajgaigalgaigaigftigai, guAiaMcl oario(n> ddo d^o pL 

AtkemoBum, No* 1467 

THE GOAT-SUCKEK. 

From the days of the Boman B^ublio this Inid has passed 
for an assailant of goats and oows, whereas he simply flies at 
the udder to capture the insects settled on it. The poor goat- 
sucker is as oftai robbed as robbing. The Indians regard the 
fruits fotmd in the crops of the youn^ as a remedy against in- 
termittent fevers ; and the iaX of the older bird is so esteemed. 
that ^e monks of the CSonvent of Oaripe use it lor purposes ^ 
cookery. 

YABIETIES OF HAWKS. 

The loeUmder is highly esteemed by fEdconers, because it is 
the largest hawk known, and is of great power, but of the most 
tractalSe disposition. The (hfr-falcon is next in sise to the 
ioehmder, and is much larger than the Slight-falcofu These 
powerful birds are flown at herons and hares, and are the on^ 
hawks that are fully a match for the fork-tailed kite. The 
Merlin and ffobhy are both small hawks, and fit only for small 
birds, as the bladclnrd, &o. The SpoMTOw-hawh may also be 
tndned to hunt : his flight is rapid for a short distance ; he 
kills partridges well in the early season, and is the best of aU 
for landrails. — Sir John Sd>righi. 

THE BIRD OF MIMEBVA. 

Lianaeus, with other naturalists and antiquaries, ha^e sup* 
posed that the Homed Owl was the bird of Minerva, the emblem 
of wisdom among the Greeks. Blumenbach has, however, 
shown from the ancient works of Grecian art that it was not 
this owl, but some other smooth-headed i^eeies, probaUy the 
PauerifMy or little OwL 

NIGHT OWLS. 
Mr. Adam White, in his excellent Popidar History ofBirdg, 
relates this striking instance of adaptive creation. ^* It is 
worthy of r^nark, ^lat in ail owls that fly by night the exte- 
rior edces and sides of the win^-quills are sli^tly recurved, 
and end in fine hairs or points, by means of whidi the biid ii 
enaUed to pass through the air with the greatest silence— a 
provision necessary & enalding it the better to surpnse its 
pr^." 
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THE PASSENaEE PIGEON. 

One of the most remarkable of the I^^n ^mihr is the 
li^gratory or Passenger Pigeon of North America {EetopiMe$ 
mi^atoritu), whose nimibers almost exceed belief. Audubon, 
In 1813, witnessed a migration of this specieS| on the banks of 
the Ohio, which continued for three days." Allowing two pigeons 
to occupy a square yard of space, he calculated that a flock 
contained 1,115,136,000 j^igeons ; and as it is estimated that 
each pigeon eats half-a-pint a daj, he calculated that such a 
flock would require 8,712,000 bushels per day. Even with 
considerable allowances for roughness of calculation, there can 
be no doubt of the great devastation committed by this bird 
wherever it abounds. As a set-off to these injuries, Audubon 
mentions that great numbers of foxes, lynxes, pole-cats, eagle% 
and hawks, prey on the passenger pigeon : amongst such flocks 
these predacious beasts and birds must make great havoc.— 
Adam White, F.L.S. 

THE BLACK SWAN 

was for man^ ages conaidered fabulous ; it is now by no means 
*' rara avis in terris.^' It is a native of Australia^ and abounds 
in the rivers and lakes, and on islands on the coast, and has 
given name to Swan Biver : of late yean it has been intro- 
duced into the British isles, where it thrives and l»<eeds. 

'i* H^'. STORMY PETBEL. 

There is a tradition on board ship that the Petrel is named 
after St. Peter, from Ms having walked on the sea. In a gale, 
petrels imrround the ship^ and catch up the small animals 
which the agitated ocean brings near the BwHkoe ; and when 
the storm subsides, they are no more seen. Our sailors have^ 
from very early times, called these birds " Mother Carey's 
Ohickens." Thomson says it is " called Pewetrel from its ciy " 
(Emmons). 

THE STOEY OF THE DODO. 

This extinct bird was a native of Mauritius, in ihe Indo- 
African Ocean, and was first described by Van Neck, a Dutdi- 
man, in 1598, in whidi year a living specimen was embalmed 
for Holland, but died on its way. TMs iq)ecimen is supposed to 
have been preserved at Leyden ; and one of the feet is believed 
to be that in the British Museum. Several successive voyagers 
mention the bird, down to Canche, in 1638, in which year a 
living dodo was brought to England by Sir Hamon r£strange, 
who describes the back as of *'' dunn or deaie colour :" it was 
exhibited for money, in London, in a house which bore a figure 
of the bird represented on canvas. This n)ecimen has been 
traced to Tnidescant's Museum at Lambetiu wh^ioe it wai 
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oonvejed, in 1682, to Oxford by Ashmole ; the body and a \ 
were destroyed by vermin before 1776, but the other 1^ ani 
the head are preserved to this day in ^e Ashmolean Museum. 
Here also is a large drawing of a dodo, taken from nature, 
by John Savery : it is important, on account of the feathers, 
wings, and tail ; below it are a frog and a few cryptogamous 
plants, thought by some to have been the food of the bird ; 
but others suppose it to have fed upon the cocoa-^iuts, mangos, 
and other fruits which^ in tropical forests, fisdl from the trees at 
all seasons of the year. The Oxford head and foot have been 
dissected, proving the dodo to have been not related to the 
gallinaceous birds, the ostriches, or the vultures, as many had 
supposed ; but to have been closely allied to the pigeons, and the 
sohtaire bird seen by Leguat in the Island of Bodrigeux in 1691. 
Others maintain that the dodo was evidently not a fhigivorous 
bird, as when first taken its flesh was strong and uneatable ; it 
was therefore believed to have been a bird 8ui generis. 

There exist four oil-paintings of the dodo : one in the British 
Museum, without the artist's name ; one at the Hague ; another 
at Berlin, by Roland Savery; and one at Oxford, by John 
Savery, his nephew. All these are evidently from one orimnal, 
thought to be the dodo brought by Van Neck to Hofland. 
There is a fourth picture in the possession of the Duke of 
Northumberland, at Syon House : it appears to have been 
painted by Dee Heem and Jean Qoimare, in 1627. Mr. Broderip 
has also a picture of the bird. The figure so often copied from 
Sloane's drawings in the British Museiun, for works on natural 
history, is not thought to have been taken from nature. — See 
the beautifully -illustrated Mono^ph, " The Dodo and its 
Kindred," by Strickland and Mel^e. There is also a head of 
the bird at Oopenhagen. 

FISHES BTHLDING NESTS. 

Professor Agassiz, while collecting insects along the shores 
of Lake Sebago, in Maine, observed a couple of cat-fish, which, 
at his approach, left the shore suddenly, and returned to the 
deeper water. Examining the place which the fishes had left, 
he discovered a nest among the water-plants, with a number 
of little tadpoles. In a few moments the two fishes returned, 
looking anxiously towards the nest, and a^y^roached within six 
or eight feet of where Professor Agassiz stood. 

VOICE OF FISH. 

It has often been said that fish have no voices ; but anglers 
of our time have proved that tench croak like frogs ; herrings 
cry like mice; gurnards grunt like hogs; and some say the 
gurnard makes a noise like a cuckoo, from which he takes 
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one of his country names. The maigre, a large sea-fish, when 
s-wimming in shoals, utters a grunting or piercing noise that 
may be heard from a depth of twenty fathoms. 

A WONDERFUL FISH. 

The Bohemians have a proverb, "every fish has another 
for prey ;" the Wels {SUurus) has them aU. This is the largest 
fresh-water fish found in the rivers of Europe, except the 
sturgeon; it offcen reaches five or six feet in length. It 
destroys many aquatic birds, and we are assured that it does 
not spare the human species. On the 3d of July 1700, a pea- 
sant took one near Thorn that had an in&nt entire in its 
stomach ! They tell in Hungary of children and young girls 
being devoured on going to draw water ; and they even relate 
that on the frontiers of Turkey a poor fisherman took one that 
had in its stomach the body of a woman, her purse full of gold 
and a rin^. The fish is even reputed to have oeen taken sixteen 
feet long: but we place all these exaggerations along with 
Gesner's well-known story of the pike nineteen feet long and 
267 years old. 

SPOETING FISH. 

We have a curious instance of the precision of the eye, and 
of the adaptation of muscular action, in the Chcetodon rostratusy 
a fish which inhabits the Indian rivers, and lives on the smaller 
aquatic flies. When it observes one alighted upon a twig, or 
flying over (for it can shoot them on the wing), it darts a drop 
of water with so steady an aim as to bring the fly down into the 
water, when it falls an easy prey : it will hit a fly at the dis- 
tance of from three to six feet. Another fish of the same 
order, the Zetis irmdicUor^ has the power of forming its mouth 
into a tube, and squirting at flies, so as to encumber their 
wings and bring them to the surface of the water. In these 
insl^ces, a difficulty will readily occur to the reader. How 
does the fish judge of position, since the rays of light are re- 
acted at the surface of the water ? Does instinct enable it to 
do this, or is it by experience ? — JSir Charles Bdly on the Hand» 

GENERATION OF THE EEL. 

This qucBttio vexata, which occupied the attention of natu- 
ralists from Aristotle downwards, was at last set at rest by 
Mr. Yarrell* proving by minute and microscopic dissections 
carried on through eighteen months in succession, that the Eel 
is oviparous, having milt and roe like other fishes. Mr. Yarrell 
traced eels down to the brackish water, whither they go gene- 
rally, though not universally, to deposit their spawn ; and he 

* Assisted bj Dr. W. Roots, F.S.A., Mr. Jesse, and the late Mr. Bransby 
Cooper, F.R.S. 
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followedthe joiine in their extraordinary spring journeys up the 
great rirers, and into the brooks and riyalets, in which thej 
seek out for themselves haunts. In numbers thej are im- 
measurable ; the shoals advance up the stream, forming a black 
line along the shore ; nor are these journeys confined to the 
watOT— they cross fields, and climb posts and pales, in order to 
reach the place of t^eir destination* 

INK OF THE CUTTLE-FISH. 

There is a popular notion that the Cuttle-fish, when in dan- 
ger, has the power of ejecting a copious black Hquid through 
us exorementary canal, so as to darken the water and conc^ 
the fish from its pursuers ; but Sir Everard Home has shown 
this secretion to answer a purpose in the animal economy con- 
nected with the functions of the intestines. (Z^. Comp, Anat. 
vol. L p. 376.) Dr. Coldstream, who kept a cuttle-fisn, never 
saw the ink ejected, however much the animal might be irri- 
tated ; but he was told by fishermen that the fish ejects the 
blade liquid with great force when just taken from the sea. 

According to Cuvier, the " Indian Ink" brought fix>m China 
is made from the liquor of cuttle-fii^, which in the China seas 
abound of gigantic size. Dr. Shaw supposed the celebrated 
plain but wh^escnne dish, the blade broth of Sparta, to bo no 
other than a Imid of outUe-fi^ soi^, in which the black liquor 
of the animal was added as an ingredient : when fresh, ii is of 
veiy agreeable fiavour* 

ISINGLASS 

is corrupted from the Dutch hvtenXiUuy an air-bladder, oom- 
pounded of A^s^n, to hoist, and Mtu, a Uadder ; it being chi^y 
TOepared from tlud sounds^ swimms, ax Uadden, of stu^geon.^- 
jBokh'% AndLyUoal Dietionmry. 

HOW ABTIFIGIAL PEABLS ASE FOSMED. 

% Joseph Banks was the first naturalist who described the 
manner in which Pearis are formed l^ certain testaceous ani- 
mals in their shells ; but his narrative was generally questioned. 
It was, however, fully corroborated in 1863, when the Herme$ 
steamer, being at Ningpo, the great (Siinese market finr these 
pearls, the sulors obtained some five mussels, in whidi, on 
being opened, several pearis were found in the course of forma- 
tion, it appears that the Chinese introduce pieces of wood or 
heiked earth into the live mussel, which, being irritated, covers 
the substance with a peariy deposit. Little metal figures, gene- 
rally of Buddha, are frequently introduced, and when thus 
ooated with peui are valued as charms* 

Artificial pearls have been made from the scales of the 
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bleak, and other fisliy since the reign of Henry IT. of France ; 
the beads are ci ^ass, and are coated inside with ih» pearl 
essence ; and the taking of the fi^ and the manofEtcture of the 
pearl and beads is said to employ lOO^OOO persons in France 
and Switieriand. 

Pearls, from their (xmsisting of carbonate (^lime^ are, of eonrse, very 
Bolnble in acids. Hence may Eaye <nriginated the account of Cleopatra 
diasolTing a pearl in TiBegar, and drinking it to Mark Antony's health 
at SRipper ; which is now regarded as an hiKtorioal fiction, to sliow tiie 
inTentlve talents oftheyoluptuous queen in her allnrementsfor Antony, 
in whom she found a companion to her taste. It is, howerer, pretty 
oertain that deqpatra possessed a pearl, or pearls, of great Tahie. 

BABNAGLES. 

The popular errors about Barnacles are thus told. Baptista 
Porta, who died in 1515, in his Naiwral Magic says : 

" Late writers report, that not only in Scotland, but also in the riyer 
of Tham^ by London, there is a kind of shell-fish in a two-leayed ^ell 
that hath a not fbll of plaits and wrinkles. "^ "^ They commonly stick 
in the keel of some old ship. Some say they come of worms, some of 
the boiu^hs of trees which fall into the sea : if any of them be cast upon 
shore, ^ey die; but they which are swallowed still into the sea, liye 
and get out of thdr shelb, and grow to be duds or ndi-like birds.'* 

We find this illustration in Budibras: 

" As barnacles turn Poland geese 
In th' islands of the Orcades." 

This stor^ originated in the peculiar formation of the little mollusk 
which inhabits uie multivalye shell, the PewUUaimit atuUtfera, which 
by a fleshy peduncle attaches itself by one end to the bottoms of ships 
or floating timber, whilst from the other there protrudes a bunch of 
curling and fringe-hke dnhi, by the agitation of which it attracts and 
eoDects its food. These drrhi so much resemble feathers, as to haye 
suggested the leading idea of a bird's tail ; and hence the constructioii 
of the remainder of the foUe, which G^erarde grayely records in his 
JStrbal, 1597, describmg the bud as "bigger than a mallard, and lesser 
than a goose, called by the Lancashire people a- tree-goose f* and 
Qerarde says elsewhere, that "in the north parts of Scotland, and the 
islands called Orcades," there are certain trees idiereon these tree- 
geese and barnacles abound. 

Drayton (1613), in his Pdy-dHon^ iii., in connecti(m with 
the river Lee, sp^s of 

" Th' anatomised fish and fowls firom plandiors sprung ;" 
to nhich a note is appended in Southey'g edition, p. 609, that 
sa<^ fowls ware '' barnacles, a bird breeding upon old ahins.*' A 
bunch of the shells attached to a ship, <»r to a piece of floating 
timber, at a distance appears like flowers in bloom ; the foot of 
the anknal has a similitude to the stalk of a plant growing from 
the ship's sides, the diell resembles a calyx, and the flower 
consists of the tentacul% or fingers, of the shell-fish. The 
aacient error was to mistake the foot for the nedc of a goose, 
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the shell for its head, and the tentaoula for feathers. As to 
the body, non ett inventus. The bamaole-goose is a well-known 
bird, and is eaten on fast-days in France, by virtue of this old 
belief in its marine origin. 

Sir Kenelm Digby was soundly laughed at for relating to a 
party at the castle of the €k)vemor of Calais that *' tlie bar- 
nacle, a bird in Jersey, was first a shell-fish to appearance, and, 
from that striking upon old wood, became in time a bird." 
In 1807, there was exhibited in Spring-gardens, London, a 
** Wonderful naturjj curiosity, called the Soose Tree, Barnacle 
Tree, or Tree bearing Geese," taken up at sea on January 12th, 
and more than twenty men could raise out of the water. — Notes 
and Queries, No. 201. 

Sir J. Emerson Tennent asks whether the ready acceptance 
and general credence given to so obvious a fable may not have 
been derived from giving too literal a construction to the text 
of the passage in the first chapter of Genesis : 

" And God said, Let the waters hrimg forth abundaTUly the moving 
creature that hath life, and the/on;^ that may fly in the open firmament 
of heaven." 

The earliest account of the barnacle is that given by Giraldus 
Cambrensis (12th century), in his Topographia Hibemice. The 
belief in the barnacle origin of the bird still prevails on the west 
coast of Ireland, and in the Western Highlands of Scotland. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE SEA. 

Dr. Poeppig, in his voyage to Chile, saw from the topmast 
a dark red str^, estimated at six English miles broad ; then 
the colour changed to the brilliant purple, and the foam at 
the ship's stem was roseate. The water taken up in a bucket 
appeared transparent ; but a moderate magnifying-glass showed 
little red dots, consisting of infusoria of mshencal form, but 
destitute of external organs of motion. The ship sailed for 
four hours through this streak, the superficies of which must 
have been 168 English square miles ; and if we add that the 
infusoria may have been equally distributed in the water to 
the depth of six feet, their numbers surpass the conception of 
the human understanding. 

CAN TOADS LIVE ENCLOSED IN STONE OE WOOD ? 

The Revs. Dr. Biickland and E. Stanley, from a variety of 
experiments to determine the possibility of these reptiles 
existing within blocks of stone or wood, conclude that the 
commonly received belief is perfectly fstlse ; notwithstanding 
the almost numberless instances on record, apparently weU 
attested, of the vitality of the reptiles under the joint addi- 
tional singularity of exclusion oi air and privation of food. 
See Jameson's Journal^ Kos. 25 and 26. 
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EATABLE FBOGS. 

Frogs live on land the greater part of the jear, and do not 
retire to the water till the cold nights of October, when they 
retreat for the winter to the bottom of stagnant pools. They 
arrive at full age in about five years, and are supposed to live 
about twelve or fifteen. They are so tenacious of life, that 
they will continue to live, and even jump about, several hours 
after their heads have been cut off. The hind leg» of frogs are 
fricasseed, and their fore l^s and liver are put into soup, on 
the Continent. The edible frog is considerably larger than 
the common frog, and though rare in England, is common in 
Italy, France, and Germany ; they are brought from the 
country to Vienna, 3000 or 4000 at a time, and are sold to the 
great dealers, who have conservatories for them. They are 
caught at night by means of lights and nets, or hooks buted 
v\rith worms ; in Switzerland, by long rakes, with dove-set teeth, 
which are thrown into the water, and drawn suddenly out 
again. Some persons have kept frogs as pets : Dr. Townson 
kept one he called '^Musidora," to guard his dessert from 
flies. — Proceedings of the AshmoUan Societg. 

THE BATTLESNAKE. 

The Rattlesnake, although its poison is so &tal, is, in &ct, 
not a very dangerous anim^, and people are seldom bitten by 
it. This arises from two causes : first, that it invariably gives 
you notice of its presence by its rattle; and secondly, that 
it always coils itseu up like a watch-spring before it strikes, 
and then darts forward only about its own length. Where 
Rattlesnakes are common, as in Wisconsin, persons' genendly 
carry with them a vial of ammonia, which, if instantly applied 
to tne bite, will at least prevent death. — Copt. Marryat* 

THE SALAIIANDEB. 

The proven popular error that the Salamander has the power 
of resistmg the effects of fire led to the denial of its existence ; 
but there are five species of salamanders ascertained in England, 
and Siebold describes a species in Japan as large as a man! 
Two new species were being brought to Europe ; but the nude 
ate up his wife in the tub on their voyage \* 

BATE AT WHICH THE WINGS OF INSECTS MOVE. 

The buzzing and himmiing noises produced by winged 
Insects are not, as might be supposed, vocal sounds. They 

* The Salamander was the emblem of Francis I^ and may be seen senlptured 
npon his chftteau of Ghambord upon the Loire. The accompanying device, 
2fuiTi8eott exHnguo, Is indicated by the Italian legend upon a medal struck during 
the youth of Francis : Nudriaco U humo e apengo U reo— I nourish the good, ana 
extingnish the bad; or, I ndoe np the good, and ouit down th« wicked. 
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result from sonorous undulatiims imparted to the air by the 
flx^ping of their win^ This may be r^odered evident by ob- 
serving that the noise always ceases i^ien the insect aUghts 
on any object. The sirene has been in^pnioosly ai^lied for 
the purpose of ascertaining the rate at which the wings of sncb 
creatures flap. This instrument being brou^t into unison 
with the sound produced by the insect, indicates, as in the case 
of any other musical sound, the rate <^ vibralioiu In this way 
it has been ascertained that the wings of agnat flap ai the rate 
of 15,000 times per second. The pitch of the note prodoueed 
by tMs insect in the act of flying is, therefore, more than two 
octaves above the highest note of a seven-octave pianoforte. 
The wings of scmie insects are so thin, that 50,000 i^aoed (me 
upon the other would not form a heap of more than a qnarter 
of an indi in height X-^Lardner^i Eamdbofik. 

FUES WALKING UP GLiiSS. 

In 1832 Mr. Bkckwell read to the Linngian Sodety oertKm 
&cts discordant with Sir E. Home's opimcm, that flies walk 
np glass by means of a vacaum produced in tiieir foot, on the 
principle of the boy*s leather sucker. Mr. Blackwell's views 
closely corresponded to the following, anticipated by Br. Power 
nearly 200 years previously, who then referrod this power prin- 
cipally to " a fxarj kinde of substance like little sponges, with 
which die hath lined the soles <^ her feet, which substance is 
also repleated with a whitish viscous liquor, whidi she can at 
pleasure squeeze out, and so sodder and bef^ue herself to the 
plaice she walks on, which otherwise her gravity would hindar 
(w^re it not lor this contrivance), eqieeially when she walks 
in those inverted positions." 

STATISTICS OF SILKWOBMS. 

24,000 eggs of the silkworm weigh a quarter of an ounce; 
the worm lives from 45 to 53 days ; it increases in weidiit in 
30 days 9,500 fold, and during the last 28 days of its fife eats 
nothing. For 739 lbs. ^ mulbervy-leaves, 70 lbs. dL cocoons 
are obtained ; 100 lbs. of cocoons give 8i lbs. of spun silk ; md 
one pound of cocoons will produce a single thnad of 88,000 
£tthoms in length. — Berger. 

THE CELL OF TEE BEE. 

When we behold the Bee omstructing its cell to contain its 
winter stock, and constructii^ it of that form whidi is donon- 
strably the strongest and the most convenient, it must be evident 
to every one who has given the least attention to the ob^ioos 
properties of different figures, that there are onty three whidi 
will admit the junction of their sides mthout any vacant 
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i^Kices between them, all the figures being equal and similar ; 
xiamdj, the square, the equilateral triangle, and the hezaedron. 
Of these the last is the skongest and most convenient. In this 
form, ^en, we find that the cells are constructed. This is a 
"wonderful fiict : and what is equallj remarkable, the middle 
of every cell, on one side, is directly opposite to the point 
'where the three partitions meet on the opposite side. By tiiig 
position i^e ceU receives additional strength. This is not alL 
If human ingenuity were to contrive a cell which would re- 
quire the least expenditure of matmal and labour, it would be 
a question, not easily solved, at what precise angle the three 

E lanes wMch compose the bottom ought to meet. Mao- 
turin, the celebrated mathenuktidan, by a fiuxi<mary calculus, 
determined precisely the ancle required ; and he found, by 
the most exact mensuration that the subject would admit, that 
it is the veiy angle in which the three planes in the bottom of 
the cell of a honeycomb do exactly meet. Again, Reaumur, 
presuming that the angles were adopted for the purpose of 
saving material, proposed to Ednig, the mathematician, that 
lie should determine what should be the angles of a hexagonal 
cell, with a pyramidal base, to require the least matarial. By 
the infinitesunal calculus, he ascertained that the greatest angle 
should be 109° 26^, and the smaller 70° 34', the very angles 
which the bee adopts. What an astonishing coincidence is tMs ! 
A profound mathonatieian is required to s(dve a very difficult 
problem ; and it is found that his condusion, gained by the 
exercise of considerable ingenuity and de^ thou^t, wad prac- 
tically exhibited in the operations of the bee. — Cr<yirdne^$ Nor 
twral Thedogy, 

Eirby and Spenoe say that ''Maraldi fbcmd that the great angles 
were generally lO^ 28", and the smaller ones 7(f 82^, and Mr. Konig, an 
eminent mathematioian, caloulated that they ought to be 10d° 26', and 
70° 34", to obtain the greatest strength with any given amount of ma- 
teriaL'' Lord Brougmtm states, that he has discovered that the bee is 
right, and that the mathematician was wrong ; and that other mathe- 
maticians with whom he has commimicated agree with him, and have 
deteeted the sonree of the error. 

The habits of bees are extremely difficult to unraTel, on account of 
their invariable determination to work in the dark. In all ages phi- 
losophers have devoted much time to the subject : from Aristomachus, 
of Soli, in CiKcia, who, we are told by PKny, for fifty-eight years at- 
tended solely to bees ; and Phifiseus, the Thracian, who spent his whcte 
time in forests, investisating the habits of bees, — to Swammerdam, 
Beaiiimur, Hunter, and Huber, in modem times. Still, the construction 
of a honeycomb is a miracle whioh overwhehna our fitoulties,— «Siiae«, on 
Instinct and Beaton, p. 168. 

EHEPIKG FLIES GUT OF HOUSES. 

In 1836 Mr. ^nce coimnunicated to the Transactions of 
the Entomological Society the means of exoiading flies from 
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a room with unclosed windovrs, bj covering the openings id 
such windows with a net made of white or light-coloured 
thread, with meshes an inch or more in diameter. Now there 
was no physical obstacle whatever to the entrance of the flies, 
every separate mesh being, not merely large enough to admit 
one fiy, but several, even with expanded wings, to pass through 
at the same moment ; consequently both as to the free ad- 
mission of air and of the flies, there was practically no greater 
impediment than if the windows were entirely open ; the flies 
being excluded simply from some dread of venturing across 
this thread-work. The only condition is, that the light enter 
the room on one side only ; for if there be a thorough light 
from an opposite window, the flies ynHpass through the net. 

Mr. Spence first saw this mode practised near Florence hy'a gentle- 
enan who had seen it adopted in the monastery either of Camaldoli or 
La Yema. A passage in Herodotus, book IL chap. 95, records that the 
fishermen in his time were similarly protected from gnats when asleep, 
by coyering themselves with their c&sting-nets, through the ipeshes <^ 
which the gnats would not pass. Thus Herodotus is as correct in this 
passage as Geoffrey St. HUaire showed him.to be in the history of a bird 
{Charadrius EgypticM of Hasselquist) taking the piats out of the 
mouth of the crocodile, which was deemed a mere &ble until confirmed 
by the evidence of St. Hilaire when in Egypt. 

LIGHT OF THE GLOW-WORM. 

The common doctrine respecting the Light of the Glow- 
worm is, that it is a lamp nt up by the fenmle to direct the 
darkling flight of the male. This proves to be a fsdlacy ; for 
the grubs, — ^which, being in a state of infancy, are therefore 
incapable of propagating, — exhibit a no less brilliant light than 
the perfect insect. De Qeer remarked the same lieht in the 
nymph state, which he describes as '^ very Hvely and brilliant;" 
and m this stage of existence it is still less capable of propa- 
gation than in that of larva. " Of what use, then," he as&s, 
*^is tb9 light displayed by the glow-worm! It must serve 
some purpose yet unknown. The authors who have spoken 
of t^.4 male glow-worms say positively that they shine in the 
dai'x as well as the females." These plain &cts appear com- 
pletely to extinguish the ]^oetical theory. 

Mr. Waller, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1684, de- 
scribes an English flying glow-worm, which he observ^ at 
Northam^ in Hertfordshire, the light of which was so vivid as 
to be plainly perceived even when a candle was in the room. 

The glow-worm possesses the curious property of causing 
its light to cease at will. Dr. Burmeister mentions the fact, 
that while catching some of the flying species of glow-worms 
in his hat, they have so suddenly and entirely ceased to shine, 
that he has fEincied that they must have escaped. When dis- 
turbed, the insects emit a bright, but frequently interrupted^ 
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light 5 and when laid upon their backs they shine without in- 
termission, in consequence of the continual motions in the en- 
deavours of the insect to regain its position, — Westwood'a GUu- 
sificcaion of IruecU. 

THE EARWIG. 

This insect is doubtless named from its supposed fondness 
forgetting into the human ear, the effect of which, it has been 
believed, is to penetrate the brain, and cause madness. Now, 
the earwig is not more likely than any other insect to enter 
the ear ; and if it does so, the membranum tympani, the drum- 
head of the ear, will prevent the progress of the intruder, 
which may be killed or dislodged with ease by means of a few 
drops of oil. Now, as to the name of the earwig, its wings, 
when fully expanded, are in shape precisely like the human 
ear ; from which circumstance, " it seems highly probable that 
the original name of this insect was ear-mn^, and not eax-wi^, 
which appears to be entirely without a meaning." — Newman^s 
Orammar of ErdonwLogv^ p. 65. The name is also traced to 
the Saxon ear wigca^ from its destroying ears of grain and 
fruit. — ThomsorCs Etgmoiis of English Words. 

WHAT is " BED SNOW" ? 

The accounts of Bed Snow, in the Journals of Ross, Parry, 
and other Arctic voyagers, were at first received with some 
doubt ; nor was the phenomenon rightly understood until the 
microscope had revealed its minute organism. M. Justice has 
by this means ascertained the Red Snow (Frotococcus nivalis) 
to be a globular cyst, varying in size from the 37^^*^ of an 
inch to the Tinyuth of an inch in diameter ; each cell, or cyst, 
having an opening, whose smallest diameter measures only the 
3^th part of an inch. The " snow," when perfect, resembles 
the red currant of our gardens ; as it decays, the red colouring- 
matter is lost, being gradually superseded by a deep orange^ 
which finally appears to change into a brown, or the cell 
becomes transparent. In this transparent state, when the 
cell is broken, the thickness of the enveloping cuticle may be 
measured : this does not exceed the pinnr^^ P^^ ^^ ^^ iQ<^^ > 
and where the opening is preserved, the interior of it becomes 
of a delicate green colour. — Proceedings of the American Phi- 
losophical Society^ 1854. 

PLAGUES OF INSECTS. 

It famishes a subject of serious consideration, as well as an 
argument for a special providence, to know, that the accurate 
R^umur and other naturalists have observed, that when any 
kind of insect has increased inordinately, its natural enemies 
have increased in the same proportion, and thus preserved the 
balance* 

Digitized by VjOOQ iC 
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LEATES OF TSEES AND BOOKS. 

The use of the liber or inner bark of trees among the aiudenii 
is weU known. In the Philosophical Traksaetums Sir John 
Clerk sajs : '' The most ancient sort of charta (or paper) was of 
tiie inner bark of trees, called liber in Latin, whence a book had 
the name of liber; but veiy little of this sort is now in being." 
Hi^ce the term ^f was first applied to p24>er, from leaves, et- 
peciallj of palms, formerly used for writLoJ? on. Thus we as 
luniliarly speak of the leaf of a book as the leaf of a tree. 

WABBIAN OASES FOB PLANTS. 

This ingenious adaptation originated with Mr. Ward, ci 
Wellclose-square, who was led to employ these air-tight cases 
for the accommodation of his window-plants by the following 
circumstance. He had placed a chiysalis in a bottle with a little 
damp earth, to watch its progress towards transformation into a 
moth ; when a fern and a grass began to vegetate, and contmned 
to show a healthy appearance. Thus all the requirements €i 
nature were contained within the bottle — air, light, and mois- 
ture. Many persons have &llen into the ^ror that Wartfs 
cases were, or ought to be, hermetically sealed ; on the con- 
traiy, a change of air is frequently necessary ; tins will imper- 
ceptibly occur in the closest-made eases, or they would inevit- 
ably burst. The trough to contain the earth may be made of 
earthenware or wood pitched inside, but the best are zinc. 
Bell-glasses are preferable ; they are also adapted for cut flowers, 
which are long preserved in them. To size there are no limits^ 
from an ounce phial even to the Oiystal Palace itself. The 
decay of a healthy plant on transmission to a room in town is 
effected by the variety of gases, evaporation from diyness of air, 
frequent and sudden alteration of temperature, deposition of 
dust, soot, <^c., the latter especially inimical ; all these are 
provided against by the glass-case, while the moisture which is 
raised becomes condensed on the sides of the glass on oocasuHis 
of change in the external temperature, accumulating and de- 
scending to the earth at the bottom, becoming more perfectly 
aerated and in a state better adapted for nourShing the plant 
80 complete is the routine in such a little world, in itselx inde- 
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pendent of external carcomstuices, that the old bottle sealed 
up nineteen years since is green with vegetation, though tibe 
deposits of confervas on the inner surfEice disfigure its appear- 
aaoe. This bottle has had no fresh nunsture since fint <uosed. 

ACHED TBEES. 

Baohcib, — ^The traveller Adansca disoovered in India a 
Baobab tree the trunk of which meaflured 78 feet in girth. As 
lie could not cut a tree down evenr time he wished to ascertain 
its age, he measured it, and thus formed an approximation that 
baobabs exist for 5000 years (J). 

The Camplior-tree, of Sorrogi, in Japan, is hollow, and wiJI 
hold fifteen persons. Sm>erstition relates that it grew from the 
staff of the philosopher Eobodarsi ; and Siebold thinks the tree 
may have existed smoe ^e time of that sage, at the close of the 
dghth century. 

The ChatMU-tree of Mount Etna, so £uned by travellers, as 
160 feet in circumference, is now believed to have been com- 
posed of several trunks united together. 

The Spanish Chestma-treee in Betdiworth Park, near Bor- 
Idng, Surrey, are thought to be coeval with the first Betchworth 
Castle, founded in 1377. But the celebrated chestnut -tree of 
Tortworth, in Gloucestershire, is said to have stood there since 
the reign of Stephen, 1150. 

The Cypress of Soma^ in Lombardy, is perfa^ the oldest 
tree of wmch there is any record in the world. It is generally 
supposed to have been planted in the year of the birth of 
Ohnst ; but the Abb6 Belize states tiiat tiiere is extant at Milan 
a dffcmicle which proves that it was a tree in the time of Julius 
Osesar, b.c. 42. It is 121 feet hi^h. 

The Droffon-tree of Orotava, m the Island of Teneriffe, is 
considered by Humboldt to be 1000 years old ; it is stated to 
have been as large and as hollow in 1402 as it was found hj 
Humboldt late in the last century. 

l%e Bttoalyptus, or Oum-iree, near the foot of Mount Wel- 
lington, in Tasmania, is stated to be 250 feet high ; its dia- 
meter is fully 30 feet. This is reputed to be the largest, if not 
the oldest, tree in the world. 

Oa^.— The Bull Oak, Wedgenock Park, the Cowthorpe Oak, 
and the Plestor Oak, Oolbome, are believed to be as old as the 
time of imparking lands, aft^ the Norman Conquest. There 
are Gospel Oaks, named from portions of the Gk)spei having been 
formerly read under th^ branches at boundsurv custom on Holy 
Thursday. Again, a group of twelve oaks has been called " The 
Twdve Apostles ;" and of four, " The Pour Evangelists." But 
the Win&rthing Oak and the Baitley Oak are beUeved to have 
hem 700 years old at the time of the Ccmquest. William the 
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Oonqueror's Oak, ill Windsor Great Park, measures, at 4 feet 
frcnn the ground, 38 feet in girth, and is probably from lOOO 
to 1200 years old. 

Th€ (Xive-tree at Pessio, the most ancient in Italy, is stated 
bj Maschettini to be 700 years old ; but in the envirous of Kioe 
is an oHve-tree of much greater age. 

Durinff a period of little more than 2000 years, Hebrews, Assyrians^ 
BomanSi Moslems, and Christians have been saccesaLvely in possession 
of the rockv moimtains of Palestine ; yet the olive still vindicates its 
paternal sou, and is foimd at this day upon the same spot which was 
called by the Hebrew writers Mount Olivet and the Mount of Olives 
eleven centuries before the Christian era. — Dr, E, Clarke. 

Orange-trees.— la the Orangeiy at Versailles is a tree raised 
from seed sown in 1421. There is another in the yard of the 
convent of St. Sabina, at Rome, said to have been planted by 
St. Dominic in 1200. In the neighbourhood of Finale is an 
oranffe-tree which bears nearly 8000 oranges in a single year. — 
BerthoUet, There are in Holland many orange-trees which have 
been in the same family 200 and 300 years; one at Versailles has 
the inscription, " Sem^ en 1421.*' 

WeUirwtonia CHgarUea is the coniferous monarch of the Ca- 
lifomian K>rest ; it inhabits a solitary district on the elevated 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada, at 5000 feet above the sea-level. 
From 80 to 90 trees exist, all within the circuit of a mile, and 
these varying from 250 to 320 feet in height, and from 10 
to 20 feet in diameter. The bark is from 12 to 15 inches in 
thickness ; the branchlets are somewhat pendent, and resemble 
those of cypress or juniper, and it has the cones of a pine. Of 
a tree felled in 1853, 21 feet of the bark from the lower part of 
the trunk were put in the natural form as a room, which would 
contain a piano with seats for forty persons ; and on one occa- 
sion 150 children were admitted. This bark room was exhi- 
bited in London in 1856. The tree is reputed to have been 
above 3000 years old ; that is to say, it must have been a HttJe 
plant when Samson was slaying the Philistines, or Paris run- 
ning away with Helen, or ^neas carrying off pater Anchises 
upon his filial shoulders ; " and this," says the Editor of The 
Gardeners* Chronicle^ " may very well be true, if the tree does 
not grow above two inches in diameter in twenty years, which 
we believe to be the fact." 

Yew-trees. — ^Mr. Bowman, F.L.S., as the result of his obser- 
vations upon the growth of several young yew-trees, concludes 
that their diameters increase during the first 120 years at the 
rate of one-sixth of an inch per annum. In Gresford church- 
yard, near Wrexham, North Wales, eighteen yew-trees, recorded 
m the parish register to have been planted in 1726, averaged 20 
inches diameter in 1836. Another yew-tree in the samechurdi- 
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yard had a trunk 22 feet in drctimference at the base and 29 
feet below the first branches, giving a mean diameter of 1224 
lines, which, according to De CandoUe's calculation, ought also 
to indicate the number of years. From three sections of this 
tree Mr. Bowman found the average of rings deposited for one 
inch in depth of its latest growth to be 34f ; comparing which 
-with the <mta of the eight^n young trees, the probable age of 
this tree was 1419 years. Another yew-tree, in Parley church- 
yard, Derbyshire, had a mean diameter of 1356 lines; horizontal 
sections gave an average for its latest increase at 44 rings per 
in^h nearly, which gives 2006 years as its age. — Proc. British 
Assoc, 1836. 

The Ankerwyke Yew was a vigorous tree on the bank of the 
Thames opposite Bunnymede, in Surrey, when Magna Charta 
was signed there in 1215 ; and this tree still bears to this day its 
green leaf after 650 winters. 

THE WOOD OF THE CEOSS. 

The Cross was generally supposed to have been made of 
four kinds of wood, signifying the four quarters of the globe, 
or all mankind ; it is not, however, agreed what those four 
kinds were, or their respective places in the cross. Some say 
the four incorruptible woods were the palm, the cedar, the 
olive, and the cypress ; hence the Hne, 

" Idgna cmcis palma, cedrus, cupressus, oliva." 

Instead of the palm and the olive, some claim the honour for 
the pine and the box ; whilst others say it was made entirely 
of oak. (See Barradius, in loco ; Southey's Commonplace Booh, 
second series, p. 382 ; and his Omniana, " The Tree of Life," 
p. 276.) In Curzon's Monasteries of the Zevantf we are told 
that the cedar was cut down by Solomon, and buried on the 
spot afterwards called the pool of Bethesda ; that about the 
time of the passion of our Blessed Lord the wood floated, and 
was used by the Jews for the upright parts of the cross. 

Amongst the titles of honour given to the Blessed Virgin 
in the " BaUad in commendation of our Lady," in the old 
editions of Chaucer, we find, 
" Bonigne braunchlet of the pine tree," {Notes and Qtiertet, No. 300.) 

Another account states the wood to have been the aspen, since 
which its leaves have never ceased trembling. 

It was once believed in Scotland that the dwarf birch is 
stunted in growth because the rods were formed of it with 
which Christ was scourged. 

The Head, the Hope, the Supporter of those who gave their bodies 
to bo burnt, drank himself of a bitter cup. Of all the deyices of cruel 
imaginations. Crucifixion is the master-piece. Other pains aro sharper 

n 
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igr a time, but ncme are at onoe so agonising and so long. One t 
-ration, however, was wanting, which, owing to the want of knowK 
in painters, is still, we beHeve, commonlv supposed to hare belonged to 
the punishment. The wdght of the body was borne by a ledge w^dk 
projected fix>m the middle of the upright beam, and not by tbo hands 
ana feet, which were probably found unequal to the strain. The firail^ 
of man's frame conies at last to be its own defence ; but enough re* 
mained to preserve the pre-eminence of torture to the cross. The pro- 
cess of nailing was exquisite torment, and yet worse in what envied 
than in the actual infliction. The ii^)ikes wrankled, the wounds inflamed, 
the loc«l inj W produced a general fever, the fever a moat istoierable 
thirst ; but ^e misery of nuseries to the sufferer was^ while racked wiUl 
agony« to be &stened in a position which did not permit him even to 
writhe. Every attempt to relieve the muscles, every instinctive move* 
ment of anguish, only served to drag the lacerated flesh, and wake up 
new and aouter pangs ; and this torture, which must have boen continu- 
ally aggravated imtil advancing death began to lay it to sleep, lasted oq 
an average two or three days,— QvorterZy Jimew, With these harrow* 
ing details in the mind's eye, a painting of the Crucifixion is sometimeft 
viewed as a representation of physical suffering; but the Christian re- 
gaitls it as " the universal frame of nature giving testimony to Christ's 
divinity." 

•* JUDAS^ THEE." 

The elder has been supposed by some to be the tre^ <m 
which Judaa hanged himself thus : 
" Judas he japed 
With Jewen silver, 
And sithen on an eller 
Hanged hymselve." Fien PUmmif»n's Vision, 59S-6. 

According to others it was a %-tree. 

MAIiIFQX.D VSES OF TW^ BAI^BQO. 

Ko plant in Bengal is aj^lied to such a Yftrietj ci nselbl 
purposes as the Bamboo. Of it are made implements for wea^v* 
ing ; the posts and frames of the roofs of hutiB ; scafibldings far 
buildings ; portable stages for natives* processions ; raised flocoB 
for granaries ; stakes for nets in rivers ; rafts, masts, yards, 
oars, spars, and decks of boats. It is used for building bndges 
across creeks ; for fences ; as a lever for raising water for irri- 
gation ; and as flag-poles. Several agricultural unplements are 
made of it ; as are also hackeries or carts, doolees or littles, 
and biers ; the shafts of javelins or spears, bows and arrowy 
clubs, and fishing-rods. A joint of bamboo serves as a hold^ 
for pens, small instruments, and tools. It is used as a case £a 
which things of little bulk are sent to a distance : the eggs of 
silkworms were brought in a bamboo-cane from China to Conr 
stantinople, in the time of Justinian. A joint of bamboo 
answers the purpose of a bottle ; and a section of it is a 
measure for liquids in bazaars. A piece of it is used as a blow- 
pipe, and as a tube in a distilling apparatus. A small bit 
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of it, split at one end, serves aa tongs to take up burning 
charooal ; and a thin slip of it is sharp enough to be used as a 
kxLife in shelling betel-nuts, <fec. Its surface is so hard, that 
it answers the purpose of a whetstone, upon which the lyots 
Bbarpen thejr bill-nooks, sickles, &c. Its growth is rapid: 
I>r. John Davy has known a bamboo to shoot fourteen mches 
in twenty-four hours. 

THE OOTf-TBEE OF SOUTH AMESIOA. 

The Palo de Vaca, or Cow-tree, whether considered in re- 
ference to its milk, or rather cream^ or its bark, affords pheno- 
mena among the wonders of vegetation. Both the muk and 
bark contain the elements of nutritious and wholesome food 
for man ; and bread formed of its bark would be almost equal 
to the cerealia^ or that made from com — the finest of the 
wheat ; for the immediate or proximate parts of wheaten flour 
axe found in the bark of the oow-tree ; so that the Palo de Vaca 
yields both bread and milk. — John Murray ^ F.L,S. 

THE UPAS TSEE OF JAVA, 

of the poison of which so ma^ fabulous stories have been 
reported, is now growing in the Horticultural Society's Garden 
at Ohiswick ; notwithstanding the fables of Dutch travellers, 
perpetuated by Darwin, it may be approached with safety. It 
is, however, so virulent a poison, that no prudent person would 
handle it without proper precaution. "The Strychnos Tient6 
is the plant which yields the Upas Tient4, one of the Javanese 
poisons. It has been analysed, and found to contain strychnia, 
and to be almost as energetic as strychnia itsel£ Dr. Darwin 
has given an account of its effects on the Javanese criminals^ 
who used formerly to be executed by darts poisoned with the 
tient6. I believe the account is not very authentic ; yet it 
accords precisely with what would be expected from the known 
properties of the poison." (Christison, 07i Poisons.) The Upas 
Antiar is another Javanese poison, a bitter milky juice, which 
acts violently on the heart. 

THE COCOA-NUT. 

In this fruit we find a refreshing beverage, in a cool limpid 
state, in a nutritious pulp of the consistence of blanc-mange, 
and as agreeable to the taste. In a young nut the fluid exceeds 
half-a-pint ; and the living pulp makes an emulsion equal to 
that of the almond, which is an excellent substitute for milk in 
tea. The Cocoa-nut palm thrives best by the seaside, it flourishes 
even within high-water mark ; as if designed by a kind Provi- 
dence to yield a drink in situations in which springs of fresh 
and wholesome water are not often to be found. In Ceylon 
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the natives put a portion of salt into the ground when they 
plant the nut, so convinced are they that ^t is required for 
its successful growth. 

COTTON. 

The word Cotton has been adopted in modem European 
languages from the Arabic word meaning the same article, and 
which, when put into English letters, would be pronounced 
kotun ; in Egypt it is called ^o^n. The Spanish word algodon 
is evidently the Egypto-Arabic word, with the al prefixed. 
The Germans, who generally avoid intercalating into tneir lan- 
guage words of foreign origm, call it haum-wdUcy ue. trce-wooL 
— Arthur AiJcin, 

NANKIN COTTON. 

The yellowish-brown colour of Chinese nankins is the na- 
tural tint of the cotton, and is not imp^arted by dyeing. The 
name is derived from the city of Nankin, to which pkce the 
munu&cture of these cotton-stuffs was once peculiar. 

THE BREAD-FEUIT TBEE AND THE ALOE. 

The Rev. Mr. Gill has communicated to Jameson^s Joumcdy 
Ko. 113, the interesting botaniod &ct that, during a recent 
missionary visit to one of the Lamoa Islands the chief of a tribe 
related, that a Bread-fruit tree having been foimd in a state 
of decay, the owner planted an Aloe near its roots, the influence 
of which in a very short time checked the decay, and caused 
it to revive, to flourish^ and to bring forth fruit. 

THE CLOVE 

is the unexpanded flower-bud of the Caryophyllus aroTrwHcus* 
It has been brought into the European market for more than 
2000 years. The plant is a native of the Moluccas and other 
idands in the Chinese seas. '^ A fine tree has been known to 
yield 125 lbs. of this spice in a single season j and as 5000 cloves 
only weigh one pound, there must, at least, have been 625,000 
flowers upon this single tree." — Burnett, In Amboyna the 
average crop may be reckoned at 250,000 or 300,000 lbs. 

TOBACCO. 

Forty different species of Tobacco are described by botanists, 
and prices range from Ad, per lb. for Canada to 35. 6(^. per lb. 
for best Havannah. It was introduced into France by Moot 
in 1560, and into England by Sfr Walter Raleigh in 1586. 

John Aubrey tells us " Sir Walter Long, who was intimate with Sir 
Walter Raleigh, was the first who brought the use of tobacco into tiie 
northern parts of Wiltshire. In these days, they (meaning the gentle- 
men) had silver pipes. The ordinary sort made use of a walnut-sh^ 
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and a strawe. I have heard my grandfather Lyte say, one pipe waa 
handed from man to man romid the table. Within these 35 years 
'twas scandalous for a divine to take tobacco. It was sold then for its 
-wayte in silver. I have heard some of our old yeom&n neighbours say, 
that when they went to Malmesbuiy or Chippenham, they culled thehr 
biggest shillings to lay in the scales against the tobacco." 

It would appear, by Bang James's celebrated Counterhlast^ 
that in the short space of thirty years the practice of smoHng 
had become surpnsmgly common in this country, and that 
large sums were expended upon it, some lavishing three and 
Bome four hundred pounds per annum upon this '^ precious 
etinke,'' which his Majesty grotesquely stigmatises as '* a cus- 
tome loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmfull to 
the braine, dangerous to the lungs, and in the blacke stinking 
fiune thereof neerest resembling the horrible Stigian smoake of 
the pit that is bottomlesse." Notwithstanding the Counterblast^ 
the consumption in England went on increasing ; and probably 
tobacco is now, next to salt, the vegetable product most gene- 
rally consumed by man, there being no cHmate in which it is 
not used, no nationality which has not adopted it. The total 
annual production is estimated at 2,000,000 of tons^ and would 
require half the British tonnage which " enters inwards" or 
** clears outwards" annually to transport the same. The value 
at 2d. per lb. would amount to 37,000,000^. sterling. 

The comparative magnitude of this 2,000,000 tons will strike 
the reader more forcibly when we state that the whole of the 
wheat consumed by the inhabitants of Great Britain--estimat- 
ing it at a quarter per head, or in round numbers at 20,000,000 
quarters — ^weighs only four and one-third millions of tons ; so 
that the tobacco yearly raised for the gratification of this one 
form of the narcotic appetite weighs as much as the wheat con- 
sumed by 10,000,000 Englishmen. And reckoning it at only 
double the market-value of wheat, or 2d. and a fraction per 
pound, it is worth in money as much as all the wheat eaten in 
Great Britain. — Frof. Johnson ; Blackwood's Edin, Magazine. 

THE LOTUS OF THE ANCIENTS 

is believed to be the Niiraria tndentata of Desfontaincs, which 
grows in the desert of Soussa, near Tunis. It is called Da- 
mouch by the Arabs, who are aware of the semi-intoxicating 
qualities of its berry, much more likely to give rise to the fame 
of the Lotus than the dry aud unpleasant fruit of the Zizyphus 
Lotos^ or that of the Odtis attstratisy to which the infatuating 
food of the Lotophagi has been in turn referred.— -innofo ^ 
NaiuTol Hutoryy 1847. 

THE HYSSOP OF SCBEPTUEE. 

Br. Royle, P.A.S., after an elaborate investigation of the 
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^culations of various writers on this subject, concludes the 
Hyssop^ to be the caper-tree, the Capparis spinom of LinnaBna, 
which is abundant in the south of Europe, on the islands and 
ooasts of the Meditervanean, in Lower E^t, and in Syria. 

ACONITE 

was regarded by the ancients as the most violent of all poisons : 
h^ice they fabled it to be the invention of Hecate, and sprung 
from the foam of Cerberus. Persons, only by smelling ^bie 
full-blown flower, are said to have been seized with swoomng- 
fits, and to have lost their sight for two or iliree days ; and a 
criminal has been put to death by swallowing a dram of the 
aconite-root. 

Several fetal cases of poisoning have ocmirred by the accidental sub- 
stitution of Aconite Root, or Monkshood {Aeonititm napeUus), for 
Horse-radish; but the roots of the two plani«, instead of renmblnig 
each oHist, have searcely any am>earanoe m eommon. The cmly resem- 
blance is in the crowns : thus Monlahood is oonical in form, and tapen 
imperceptibly to a i)oint ; whilst Horse-radish is slightly conical at the 
crown, tiien cylindrical, or nearly so, and almost the same thickness fi>r 
many inches. Monkshood is coflTee-coloured exteniaUy ; Horse-radiali 
is white, with a yellow tinge. Monkshood is named from the reaeai- 
blanee of its flower to the hood of a monk. 

THE MANBilAKE 

is named from the German mand/raaeny resembling man, its 
forked root being like the lower half of the hiunan ^ure ; and 
if the plant be pulled when 1^ fruit is ripe, one of the berries 
may be supposed to represent the head, and complete the figaro. 

'* Mark how that rooted mandrake wears 
His human feet, his human hands." — Langhom^s Be^lower, 

It was once believed that the person who pulled up a man- 
drake would instantaneously fall dead ; that the root shrieked 
or groaned when separated from the earth ; and that whoever 
heard the shriek died shortly after, or became afflicted wii^ 
madness: or, 

" Tom out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad." 

HoTMo afwL JnU^ 
« Would ourses kill, as doth the bitter mandrake's man.*' 

Henry VI, part iL 

Still, if the root were once dislodged, it became the good 

fenius of its possessor. This was done by fastening the tail of a 
0^ by cords to the bottom of the stem, and ihea the animal was 
whipped mitil, by its struggles, the plaiit was dragged Bp ; the 
persons who directed the operation having their ears stopped 
with pitch, lest they should hear the fatal groan. The dog, of 
eourdCy feU dead at the iame, or soon after. The mandrake is 
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believed to be the duadim of the Hebrews, the plant so coveted 
by Rachel in Scripture. Sir Thomas Browne has a chapter up- 
on this question : — Y'ulgwr ai\d Common Errors, book vii. 

SAGO PLANTS. 

Sa^, in the dialect of Amboyiia, siffnifies meal 5 it is the 
pith of a species of palm, a single trunk of which will some- 
times produce 600 lbs. The Jav^iese have a plant called the 
cycas, of which they eat the fruits, and extract from the trunk 
a kind of sago, which is so highly esteemed by persons of rank, 
that the plant is forbidden to oe exported. A very small quan- 
tity of this pith satisfies the hunger of a Javanese soldier in 
war. A fine cycas may be seen in the great palm-house in Kew 
GJardens. Tapioca and cassava are a starch, nearly allied to 
sagb, prepared from the American tTiz^ropAa manihoc; the milky 
juice is poisonous^ but the starch which it d^osits is harmless. 

O'HE HOP PILLOW 

was formerly a popular application to produce sleep ; one of 
the most active ingredients of the hop being its nju^ootio 
essential oil, which gives the flower its peculiar smell. The 
hop pillow was employed by George III., and doubtless often 
reheved the sufferings of the sleepless monarch. 

INTBODtJCTION OF THE POTATO. 

GUie history of the Potato affords a strong illustration of the 
influence of authority. For more than two centuries the use 
of this invaluable plant was vehemently opposed ; at last, Louis 
XV. wore a bunch of its flowers in the midst of his courtiers, 
and the consumption of the root became universal in France. 

THE POTATO DISEASE. 

The Disease which has of late years appeared among Po- 
tato-plants, causing the tubers to rot and decay, was at first 
considered to be a totally new malady ; but it has been proved 
to be the attack of aphides, long since recorded. In the An- 
nual Register for 1805, in an article upon the aphis, it is stated 
that "in some years the aphides are so numerous as to cause 
almost a total failure of the hop and potato plantations ; in 
other years the peas are equally injured, while exotics raised 
in stoves and greenhouses are frequently destroyed by their 
depredations." 

THE PEA. 

The Field Pea was probably introduced into this country 
by the Romans. Garden peas were a rarity in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth : they were brought from Holland, and were 
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said bj Fuller to be ^^fit dainties for ladies, they came so &r 
and cost so dear/' 

Peas were formerly common on June 4, "the old Kins^s Birthday." 
—{CobbeU,) The EtUtor of Pennant's LoTidon, fifth emtion, statc^ 
that when he visited Goldsmiths' Hall, in 1812, the Oompony were 
disappointed (on aoooimt of the backwardness of the season) of their 
customary supplvof fifty-two quarts of green peas, for their RostoratioB- 
Dinner, on May 29 ; for which fire guineas per quart had been ofifered, 

THE JEBUSALEM ABTICHOKE 

is corrupted from the Italian name OircuoU Articioceoy sunflower 
artichoke, as the plant was first brought from Peru to Italj, 
and thence propagated throughout Europe.— /Sir J. B. Smith. 

VABIETIES OF IVY. 

Mr. Gilbert Burnett says : The Ivy, in its infant or \&cj 
young state, has stalks tndlin^ upon the ground, and pro* 
trudinff rootlets through their wnole extent ; it is spear-leaved, 
and it bears neither flower nor fruit : this is termed. Ivy creep- 
ing on the ground. The same plant, when more advancca, 
quits the ground, and cHmbs walls and trees, its rootlets being 
holdfasts only ; its leaves are generally three or five-lobed, and 
it is still barren : this is the greater barren Ivy. In its next or 
more mature state it disdains all props, and rising by its own 
strength above the walls on which it grew, occasionally puts 
on the appearance of a tree : in this, the flower of its age, the 
branches are smooth, devoid of radicles or hold&sts, and it is 
loaded with blossoms and fruit ; the lobulations of the leaves 
are likewise less : this is the vwr-poet^s Ivy. But when old, the 
ivy again becomes barren, again the sucxers appear upon the 
stem, and the leaves are no longer lobed, but egg-shaped : this 
is the Ba4xhanalian Ivy, 

Of the ivy Kennett {Glossary) tells us — 

The booths in foira were commonly drest with iyy-leaves, as a token 
of wine there sold, the ivy being sacred to Bacchus; so was the tavern- 
bush, or fiitime of wood, drest round with ivy forty years since, though 
now left off for tuns or barrels hung in the middle of it This custom 
gave birth to the present practice of putting out a green bush at the 
door of those private houses which sell drink during the fidr ; and per- 
haps this is all the meaning of hanging out the broom when the wiie is 
absent, and the husband left at liberty to entertain his friends. 

CmilOSITIES OF GARDENING. 

Gardening, as well as literature, has its ^^ Curiosities," and 
a volume might be filled with them. How wonderful, for 
instance, the sensitive plant, which shrinks from the himd of 
man ; the ice-plant, that almost cools one by looking at it ; 
the pitcher-plaint, with its welcome draught ; the hair-tngg^ 
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of the stylidium ; and, most ao^ular of all» the canuTOFOUs 
•• Venus's fly-trap" (DioncBa nvuscipvla)—^ 

" Only think of a yegetable being carnivorous I" — 

which is said to bait its prickles with something which at- 
tracts the flies, upon whom it then doses, and whose decay 
is supposed to afford food for the plant. Disease is turned 
into Beauty in the common and crested moss-rose^ and a lusus 
natures reproduced in the hen-and-chicken daisy. There are 
phosphorescent plants, the fire-flies and glow-worms of the vege- 
tahle kingdom. There are the microscopic lichens and mosses; 
and there is the Rafflesia Amoldt^ each of whose petals is a 
foot long, its nectary a foot in diameter, and deep enough to 
contain three gallons, and weighing fifteen pounds! Asain, 
the Victoria Regia lily, from British Guiana, has a flower three 
feet six inches in circumference ; one of the leaves of the plant 
hsus borne a little girl in safety on the water for some time ; a 
leaf fiy^ feet in diameter has grown in five days ; and from the 
natural engineering of the under-side of the flower-leaf Sir Joseph 
Paxton devised the self-supporting principle which he applied 
in the roof of the Great Exhibition building in Hyde Parx. 

What mimicry is there in the orchises, and the hare's- 
foot fern, and the Tartarian lamb {PoUypodi'wm Baronyet£)\ 
What shall we say to Gerarde's Bamade-tree ? Tsee page 87.) 
What monsters (such at least they are called by botanists) has 
art produced in doubling flowers, in dwarfing, and hybridinng; 
" painting the lily,*' for there are pink (!^ filies of the valley, 
and pink violets, and yellow roses, and blue hydrangeas ; and 
many are now busy in seeking that " philosopher *s stone of 
gardening'* the blue dahlia, — a useless search, if it be true 
that there is no instance of a yellow and blue variety in the 
same species.* — Be CandoUe, E^oreigners turn to good account 
this foolish rage of ours for every thing novel and monstrous and 
unnatural, more worthy of Japan and China than of England, 
by imposing upon the credulous seeds and cuttings of yellow 
moss-roses, and scarlet laburnums, and fragrant pseonies, and 
such-like ! 

HOW TO AEKANGE FLOWEBS IN A GAEDEN. 

The Cavendish Sodety recommend blue flowers tb be placed 
next to orange, and the violet next to the yellow 5 whilst red 
and pink flowers are never seen to greater advantage than when 
surrounded by verdure and by wMte flowers j the latter may 
also be advantageously dispersed among groups of blue and 
orange, and violet and yellow flowers. Pfints whose flowers are 

♦ The Dahlia, a native of Mexico, is named from Dahl, the Swede; it was 
first raised in England in 1804, in the French garden at Holland House, Ken- 
sington. 
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to produce a contrast shotdd be of the same size ; and in maaay 
cases the colour of the saad or gravel walks or bedd of a gard^ 
should be made to conduce to uie general effect. 

ANCIENT VINEYAKBS IN BRITAIN. 

From a roll of the household expenses of Richard da Swin- 
field, Bishop of Hereford, 1289 and 1290, we gather that wine 
was then of two sorts, red and white ; the red imported, the white 
chiefly, if not altogether, home-made. Early writers celel»:ate 
the vineyards of Britain ; but they do not lead us to conclude Idiat 
vineyards were general throughout the island, and those that 
once flourished in the more genial part of it exist now but in 
name. Up to tiiis time, however, the culture of the vine was, 
to some extent, in certain districts attended with suooess. (Hie 
leisure and means of churchmen caused them to be tlie prin- 
cipal promoters of every kind of tillage improvement, whether 
in endosed or open groimd; and many towns, eflj>ecially where 
great religious establishments had been formed, could boast 
of vinejrards in their neighbourhood. Worcester, Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury, Hereford, and Ledbury, can still point to thar 
vinevard sites. The prolific vines that cover the cottages in the 
neighbourhood of Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford have 
frequently been observed by strangers ; and it nught fairly be 
inferred that the climate that brings the apple and pear to per- 
fection would not be unfavourable to the giape. Oantilupe 
planted or renewed the vineyard which Swinfield had at Led- 
bury ; and it yielded seven pipes (ddia) of white wine, and 
nearly one of verjuice, in the autumn of 1289* 

THE STRAWBEBRY. 

The Strawberry, the Latin name of which is Fraffaria, sup- 
posed to be significant of its fragrance, is indigenous to Britain, 
and in its wild state is chiefly foimd in woods and on shrubby 
banks, but very small in size. It grows in great abundance on 
the rocky mountains in Norway and on the Alpine ridges in 
Switzerland. Till within the last thirty years but little atten- 
tion was paid to its cultivation, and there were not above five 
or six sorts known. The largest of these was the Hautboy, so 
called firom being originally found in the kaui bois or high woods 
of Bohemia ; now, by crossing, change of climate, and situation, 
there are as many hundreds, for they can be multiplied infi- 
nitely by skilful inoculation of tiie varieties. — UnderhiUy on ike 
Strawberry^ 2d ed., 1855. 

CAUSE OF " EUSSET" ON APPLES. 

This is attributed to the alternating temperature, ligl^ 
ade, dryness, and moisture, which occur many times in the 
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course of a day when July or August is showery. C!ontmi»d 
rain, preceded and followed by a cloudy sky, does not seem to 
produce the same effect ; but the sudden intense light which 
commonly succeeds a shower at the time the fruit is wet, ii^ures 
the skin, and occasions small cracks like the network upon a 
melon.— -*71 WiUiamsy Transactions of the BarticuH^ral Society. 

BHUBABB. 

Rhubarb gives us an illustration of the suitability of our 
climate, the excellence of our soil, and the skill of our culti- 
vators, in utilising exotic plants. The medicinal value of this 
root was known to the Chinese at a very early period, and Eu- 
ropean nations received it from China through Turkish traders. 
The true Chinese rhubarb was first cultivated in this country in 
1763. A Gk)ld Medal was awarded to Sir W. Fordyce for raising 
from seed 300 plants of the Bhewm p<dmaJLum, Since that pe- 
riod its cultivation has so increased in England that many thou- 
sands of tons of its succulent stalks are annually sold in our 
cities for the table, and for the manufacture of wme. 

Our horticulturists haye again been successful in originating varieties 
of this root especially adapted to the purposes to which it is now ap- 
plied. In some sorts the stems are extremely large and juicy, others 
are valued for their precocity, and others for ttie opposite quality. In 
France rhuharb is scarcely known beyond botanic gardens. Soaae 
years ago Prince Mettomich tasted rhubarb-tart in England, and was ao 
pleased with it that he took care to send some plants to his Austrian 
garden. On the occasion of a large party the following year, the Prince 
ordered rhubarb to be served up dressed as it was in England. His cook 
knew nothing of English usages, and, selecting the large leaves, served 
them up as spinach. The guests made wry faces at this English dish, 
and well they might ^nd rhubarb was discarded from that time from 
the Prince's table. — W, Ingram, » 

ATTAB OF BOSES. 

The rose-water of Kashmir is surprisingly fine ; but there 
is nothing extraordinary in the way it is made. The Attar is 
procured from trebly-distilled rose-water, which is boiled and 
poured into a basin overnight. Whilst the rose-water is still 
hot, the basin is placed two-thirds deep in a running stream, 
and in the morning the aUar ^)pear8 like oil on the surface of 
the water, and is carcfrdly scraped off with a blade of grass bent 
in the shape of a Y. It is said that a small bottle of attar is the 
produce of 700 or 800 pounds of rose-leaves. — Vigne's Travds. 

EOSES IN ENGLAND. 

Very little fiiith is to be placed in the assertions of persons 
ignorant of gardening and botany, as to the date of the intro- 
duction of particular plants ; as a proof of which may be given 
the remarkable fact, that Madame de Genlis, when she was in 
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England^ saw the moss-rose for the first time in her life, and 
when she returned, took a plant with her to Paris, in order to 
introduce it into France ; though the moss-rose originated in 
Provence. The musk-rose, HaMuyt tells us, in 1592, was first 
obtained from Italj, and it also was common in the time of 
Qerarde. The single yellow-rose was known to G^rarde, but 
not the double, which was'brought to England from Syria befcM^ 
1629. — LovdorCi Arboretum BrUannicum* 



VEGETABLE IVOEY. 

This Ivoiy-nut is the produce of a tree found on the banks 
of the Magdalena, in Columbia, where the natives call it Tagua, 
or Oabeza de Negro (negro's head), in allusion to the figure of 
the nut. The fruit at nrst contains a clear insipid fluid, which 
becomes milky and sweet, till it acquires solidity and is almost 
as hard as ivoVy. Of it the Indians make little toys which are 
whiter than ivoiy and as hard if not put under water ; and if 
they are, they become white and hard again when dried. The 
tree is a palm, and the part of the kernel which resembles ivory 
is the albumen or nutritious substance which surrounds the 
embryo, and is destined to feed it when it begins to grow. The 
Doum Palm of Thebes, the fruit of which is called ''ginger^ 
bread-nuts" at Alexandria, has a similar albumen, which is 
turned into beads for rosaries. The albumen of the Double 
Cocoa-nut is similarly employed. 

WHAT IS BLUE MOULD ? 

A species of fungus which grows on damp and putrefying 
fruit, bread, cheese, &c., and on plants while drying for the 
herbarium, if not regularly shifted. The economy of this plant 
is interesting. At first some white cobweb-like filaments spread 
over the substance infected, whence sprouts up a thick forest of 
other filaments about one-eighth of an inch in height, pellucid, 
tubular, and obscurely marked with one or two joints. Each 
filament is termin^tea with a globe, minute to our enlarged 
vision, but large and heavy when compared with the slender 
stalk which supports it. This globe is entirely composed of 
pellucid grains, compacted ^id arranged in lines of perfect xna" 
{oTimty.'--J^ohn9ton*8 Flora of Berwicis. 

FATBY BINGS. 

Fairy rings (says the author just quoted), so common on our 
grassy links ana old pastures, ^and where 

" Of old the merry elves were seen 
Pacing with printless feet the dewy green," 
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were, when this land was " ful filled of Mrie, '* believed to be the 
result of their revels; but now, when no man can ''seenon elve 
mo," another explanation has become necessary ; and the only 
good one that has been offered is that which attributes them to 
the peculiar manner of growth which -iyanciw Orcades and one 
or two other agarics, affect. They spring iip in circles. Each 
circle seems to exhaust the soil of some peculiar nourishment 
needful for the growth of the fungi, and is rendered incapable 
of producing a second crop. Hence the circle must unavoidably 
enlarge ; for the defect of nutriment on one side would neces- 
sarily cause the new roots to extend themselves solely in the 
opposite direction, and would occasion the circles of fun^ con- 
tinually to proceed by annual enlargements from the centre out- 
ward3. An appearance of luxuriance of the grass would follow 
as a natural consequence, as the soil of an interior circle would 
always be enriched by the decaying roots of the fungi of the 
preceding year's growth. Dr. Withering was the first to offer 
this explanation of a very curious phenomenon ; and it seems 
Batisfectorily established by the subsequent observations of Dr.. 
WoUaston.— j?7(>ra of Berwick, 

BLOOD RAIN. 

During the first Great Plague of Rome, in the reign of Romu- 
lus, we read in Plutarch that it seemed to rain blood; a portent 
which in ages of barbarism has not been unfrequently recorded. 
Now the red fungus which presents this appearance has been 
found to be the concomitant of epidemica in more modem times 
also, as well as during the continental sweating sickness at 
Cremona in 1629. Hecker, in his History of Epideniicsy cites 
various other instances of the same phenomenon co-existing 
with some great epidemic ; and remarks, that blood-spots, as 
they were called, went for that reason by the name oisignacvla. 
They were observed in the plague of the sixth century, and 
during those of 789 and 959 were called Lepra vestium. In the 
plague of 1500 and 1503 this phenomenon caused great alarm, 
more especially as the sign of the cross could be recognised in 
these blood- spots. One of the first persons who considered the 
thing at all scientifically was George Agricola, who, in the His- 
tory of the Plague that occurred in his day (sixteenth century), 
pronounced the spots to be caused by a lichen. With its occur- 
rence was connected a great failure of the crops, which is often 
consequent on the abundance of fungi. — Dr. Daubeny^ F.R,S. 
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WONDEES OF THE SUPEENATUBAL. 

Many of these Wox^ers are to be ezplamed hj the illmofj 
appearances of the works of nature ^emselyes being tnuis- 
formed into realities by the imagination of the observer. !Bw 
river in the valley of Mount Icb, which every year ran. with 
blood in commemoration of the death of Memnon, who fell in 
single combat with Achilles, is an exan^>le of this ilhukm. 
Th^ fragment of Grecian fEible originated in tlM more anoient 
tradition, that the river Adonis, which had its source in Mount 
Lebanon, was coloured annually with the blood of the unfor* 
tunate vouth who perished by the mortal bite of the wild-boar 
which ne pursued. An inhabitant of Byblos observed that 
the soil watered by the river was composed of a red earth, 
which, being dried by the heat, was carried by the wind into 
the river, and thus communicated to it the colour of blood* 

Among the poetical fictions of Greece, was the transfor- 
mation into a rock, near the island of Corfu, of the Phoenician 
vessel which brought back Ulysses into Thrace. Pliny men^ 
tions that a rock in that locauty actually had the appearance 
of a vessel in full sail, and a modem traveller has described 
this curious resemblance. — BiUiotJUque UhiverxUe, LitUratut^ 
tom. ii. p. 195. 

The foot of Budda is imprinted on Adam's Bock in Ceylon, 
and the impress of Gaudma's foot is revered among the Bir- 
mans. Dr. John Dayy conjectures that the one is a work of 
art ; and Colonel Sym regards the other aa resembling mooe a 
hieroglyphic tablet than a natural phenomenon. 

The huge herculean rocckh of the same writers is but tb» 
exs^erated condor of America; and the monstrous iraim^ 
which the northern mariners sometimes mistake, to their ruoit 
for an island, is, probably, but an individual of the cetaceous 
tribe. 

The ancients believed that there were some animals whiA 
produced their young from the mouth : now the young of the 
rattlesnake, when al^med, often take refuge in the mouth of 
their mother, and, of course, emerge again when the alarm has 
ceased. 
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HYDROSTATIC WONDEBS. 

The magic cup of Tantalus, which he could never drink, 
though the beverage rose to his lips ; the fountain in the island 
of Andros, which discharged wine for seven days, and water 
during the rest of the year ; the fountain of oil which burnt 
out to welcome the return of Augustus from the Si(»lian war ; 
the empty urns which, at the annual feaat of Bacchus, fiUed 
themselves with wine, to the astonishment of the asaembled 
strangers ; the glass tomb of Belus, which, after being emptied 
by Xei-xes, would never again be filled ; the weeping statues 
of the ancients ; and the weeping virgin of modem times, whose 
tears were uncourteously stopped by Peter the Great when he 
Uncovered the trick ; and the perpetual lamps of the magic 
temples, — ^were all the obvious effects of hydrosfcatical pressure. 
"^Norik British Review^ No. 5. 

'' THE BLOOB OF ST. ^j^^^&^n 
One of the most imposing miracl^s^oi Roi]iro% the Blood of 
St. Januariug, which is said to have been preserved in a dry state 
for ages, but liquefied itself spontaneously, and rose and boiled 
at the top of the vessel which contained it. M. Salverte in- 
forms us that this blood of the saint is made by reddening sul- 
j^urio ether with alkanet root, and then saturating the hquid 
with spermaceti. This preparation will remain "^^odi at a tem- 
perature of 10^ per cent above freezing, and melta and boils at 
20^, a temperature to which it can be raised by holding the 
phial for some time in the hand. 

FTRE-PROOP FEATS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

The art of breathing fire, of protecting; the humtm skin fi:om 
the heat of melted metals or red-hoi uon, and of rendering 
wooden buildings proof against fire, seems to have been prac- 
tised from the earliest ages. Two hundred years before Christ, 
Eunus established himself as the leader of the insurgent slaves 
by breathing fire and smoke from his mouth ; and Barchochebas, 
the ringleader of the revolted Jews in the reign of Hadrian, 
claimed to be the Messiah from his power of vomiting flames 
from his mouth. The priestesses of Diana Parasya, in Cap- 
padocia, as Strabo states, commanded public veneration by 
walking over burning coals ; and according to Pliny, the Hirpi 
family enjoyed the hereditary property of being incombustible, 
which they exhibited annuaUy in the temple of ApoUo on 
Mount Soracte. Pachymerus tells us that he has seen several 
accused persons prove their innocence by handling red-hot iron ; 
and, in 1006, the monks produced as a witness, in the great 
church of Angers, an old man who underwent the proof of 
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boiling water, and that too, as their reverences state, from the 
bottom of the boiler^ where they had heated the water more thc^ 
mtiol / Sylla could not set fire to the wooden tower raised on 
the Pirsdus bj Archelaus ; and CsBsar could not bum the tower 
of larch, which was doubtless made fireproof by a solution of 
alum. The use of certain chemical embrocations, the substi- 
tution of the fusible metal of Darcet, which melts at a low 
heat, and the application of plasters of asbestos to the feet, or 
of a saturated solution of alum to the skin, were among the 
arts thus called into use. — I^orth Britieh Review^ No. 6.* 

MAGICAL DBINKS. 

The professors of ancient as well as modem magic found 
powerful auxiliaries in the soporific drugs and poisonous be- 
verages which derange the intellectual as well as the physical 
condition of man. The waters of Lethe, and the beverage of 
Mnemosyn^ which killed Timochares in three months after 
he had quaffed it in the cave of Trophonius, are examples of 
the soporific and stupefying drinks of the ancients. The Ne^ 
penthes of Homer, the ffjfoscyamus Datura^ the Solanum, the 
Potomantie, the GdatophyUiBy and the Achamenie of Pliny, the 
Opkiusia of the Ethiopians, and the Muchamore of Kamtschatka, 
were all the instmments of physical and intellectual degrada- 
tion. The Old Man of the Mountain, in the time of the Cru- 
sades, is said to have enchanted hisyouthfiil followers 1^ nar- 
cotic and exhilaratiuj^ draughts. The Hindoo widow is sup- 
posed to ascend the mneral pile physically as well as morally 
fortified against pain. The victims of the Inquisition, similarly 
prepared, are saia to have frequently slept in the midst of their 
torments ; and M. Taboureau assures us that the merciful jailers 
made their prisoners swallow soap dissolved in water (the vehicle 
doubtless of more powerful medicaments), to enable them to 
bear the agonies of torture. — ^orth British Beview, No. 5. 

SOUNDING STONES AND SPEAKTNa HEADS. 

Pausanias tells us that a marvellous stone was placed as a 
sentinel at the entrance of a treasury, and that robbers were 
scared away by the trumpet-accent which it sent forth. Mi- 
neralogy presents us with several stones which have the pro- 
perty of resonance ; and it is probable that a stone of this 
description was so suspended as to be strack by a metallio 

E rejection when the external door of the treasury was opened, 
trong boxes or safes have been made to emit sounds to alarm 
their owners when broken into surreptitiously. M. Salverte 
states that Louis XY. possessed one of these, and that Napo- 

* In an eloquent paper attributed to Sir Dayid Brewster. 
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leon was offered one at Vienna in 1809 ; and we have seen 
similar boxes, which, when opened by a false key, throw out a 
battery of camion and shoot the intruder. 

The Clink-stone indicates by its very name its sonorous 
qualities. The red granite of the Thebaid in Egypt possesses 
Bimilar properties ; and so musical are the granitic rocks on 
the banks of the Orinoco, that their sounds are ascribed to 
witchcraft by the natives, while the stones themselves are 
called by the missionaries hxas de musica, Mr, Mawe informs 
us that there are large blocks of basalt in Brazil which emit 
very clear sounds when struck; hence the Chinese employ 
them in the fabrication of musicsd instruments. Several years 
since, an artisan of Keswick exhibited a " Rock Harmonicon^" 
composed of slabs of stone, upon which difficult pieces of music 
are performed. 

The Speaking Heads of the ancients contained the termina- 
tions of tubes which communicated with living orators, con- 
cealed either behind them or at a distance. The speaking 
head of Orpheus, of such celebrity among the Greexs and 
Persians, uttered in this manner its oracular responses at Les- 
bos. Pope Cerbert constructed a speaking head of brass, about 
A.D. 1000 ; and Albertus Magnus completed another, which not 
only moved but spoke. Lucian tells us that the statue of 
Esculapius was made to speak by the transmission of a voice 
from behind, through the gullet of a crane, to the mouth of the 
figure. An examination of the statues at Alexandria indicated 
the same process ; and when the wooden head spoke through 
a speaking-trumpet at the court of Charles II., a popish priest, 
to whose tongue it owed its efficacy, was founa concealed in 
the adjoining apartment. Sir A. Sntith distinctly heard the 
sounds issuing from the granite statue of Memnon in £g3rpt in 
the morning : these sounds are ascribed by others to the same 
cause as the sound in granite rocks. M. Salverte regards them 
as wholly artificial, and the work of Egyptian priestcraft ; and 
he contrives a complicated apparatus oflenses, levers, and ham- 
mers, by which he supposes that the rays of the sun, as the 
prime mover, produce the marvellous sounds : 

" For as old Memnon's image, long renown'd 
By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 
Of Titan's ray, with each repulsive string 
Concealing, sounded through the warbling air 
Unbidden strains." 

Akenddis FUctsures of the Imagination, book i. p. 109. 

But tne most celebrated of these acoustic wonders is the 
Jebel Narkous, or " Mountain of the Bell," a low sandy hill 
in the peninsula of Mount Sinai, in Arabia Petrsea, which gives 
out sounds varying from that of a humming-top to thunder, 

I 
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while the sand, either from natural or artificial oaoses, descends 
its sloping flanks. From an analogous phenomenon recenify 
observed in our own country by Hugh Miller the gecdogiBfcy 
tl^it at Jebel Narkous is thought to be the accumulated sounds 
occasioned by the mutual impact of the particles of sand against 
each other. — Selected and abridged from the J^orth Briti^ M^ 
vieiVy No. 5. 

HAGNETISM AND I^TAHOMET's COFFIN. 

With the magnetioal knowledge of the anciaits, M. Sal- 
Terte ranks that mariner's compass which, after Mr. W. Oooke^ 
he supposes to be the *' intelligence" which animated and con- 
ducted the Phoenician navy ; and he concaves that the arrow 
which enabled Abaris to traverse the earth by an aerial route 
was nothing more than a magnetic needle. The great miracle 
of modem times, the suspension of Mahomet's coffin in the 
air, was more than once performed in the heathen temples of 
the ancients. Now a magnet suspending a wei^t may have 
been exhibited as a decoy to the ignorant ; but the coffins, if 
they were suspended at all, were su^nded with cords or wires, 
which, by a judicious arnmgement of the lights in referenos 
to the position of the speotator, could be e^y rendered in- 
visible. 

CHINESE MAGIC MIBEORS. 

These Mirrors are called Ma^cal because, if they receive 
the rays of the sun on their pohshed sur&ce, the (maracters 
or flowers, in relief, which exist on the pther side, are fidtii- 
fully represented. The secret of their manu&cture is thus 
explained by Ou-tseu-hing, who lived between 1260 and 1341 : 
^* The cause of this phenomenon is the distinct use of fine copper 
and rough copper. If, on the under side, there be produced 
by casting in a mould the figure of a dragon in a circle, there 
is engraved deeply on the disc a dragon exactly similar. Then 
the parts which have been cut are filled with rather i^ugh 
eopper ; and this is, by the action of fire, incorporated with the 
other metal, which is of a finer nature. The £ElC^ of the mirror 
is next prepared, and a slight coating of tin is spread over it. 
If the polished disc of a mirror so prepared be ttuned towards 
the sun, and the image be reflected on a wall, it presents the 
clear portion and the dark portioui, the one of the fine and the 
other of the rough copper." Ou-tseu-hiM adds, that he had 
ascertained this by a careM inspection of the fragments of a 
broken mirror. 

FABULOUS ANIMALS. 

Ouvicr considers the greater number of the unknown ani- 
mals of the ancients to have an origin purely mytiiologioal, of 
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which the deecripiioiiB bear the most unequivocal marks ; as 
in aboiost all of them we merely see the different parts of 
known animals, imited by an unbridled imaginaticMi and in 
contradiction to eyety established law of natiu«. Learned 
men may attempt to decipher the mystic knowledge connected 
•under the form of the Sphinx of Thebes, the P^asus of Thea* 
fi»ly, the Minotaur of Crete, or the Ohimssra of Epirus ; but it 
-would be folly seriously to expect to find such monsters in 
nature. We might as well endeavour to find the animals of 
Daniel, or the beasts of the Apocalypse, in some hitherto un- 
explored recesses of the globe. Neither can we look for the 
mythological animals of the Persian8,-^such as the Martichore, 
or destroyer of men, having a head on the body of a lion and 
the tail of a scorpion ; the GhiflSn, or guardian of hidden trea- 
sures, half-eagle and half-lion ; or the Cartasmon, or wild ass, 
armed with a long horn on its forehead. Otesias, who reports 
these as actual living animals, has been looked upon by some 
as an inventor of fables ; whereas he only attiibutes real exist* 
ence to hieroglyphicxd representations. 

The fables of men with tails, the natural apron of the Hot* 
tentot wom^i, of the supposed natural deficiency of beard in 
the Americans, together with S3rrens, centaurs, &c. can only 
be excused by the simple easy credulity of our ancestors. 

The fables of pigmies may have been credited through the 
custom of exhibiting in the same sculpture, in bas-relief, men 
of ver^ different heights; of making kings and conquerors 
gigantic, while their subjects and vassals are represented as 
oxuy a fourth or fifth part of their size. 

THE SPmNX. 

The wide diffusion of this mystical figure seems to indicate 
that it had some more profound and general signification thaai 
the overflow of the NUe. Modem writers mostly reject this 
]]Xte«pretation, even in Egypt, and consider it emblematic of 
the kingly poww. Layard, in his first work on Ninev^, sug- 
gests that it was more probably an emblem of the Supreme 
Deity. It is an error to say that the Egyptian Sphinx com- 
bined the head of a virgin with the body of a lion. This was 
the later Greek sphinx, after the primitive idea of its mjrstical 
meaning had been lost. " The Egyptian sphinx was invariably 
male," and united the body of a Hon with the head of a man, 
surmounted by a serpent (Wilkinson's ^wdm^j^^j^, 2d series, 
vol. i. p. 146 ; and Faber*s Mysteries of the Cabiri, vol. i. p. 209). 
This triformed monster occurs in many other countries besides 
Egypt, viz. in Assyria, with the head of a man, the body of a 
lion or bull, and the wings of a bird or of a seraph — ^the flying 
seroent. In Persia and Etruria the same (Ohardin's Travels^ 
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and Dennis's Etruriay voL i. p. 51). In Lyda, as the woman, 
lioness, and seraph (Fellowes's Lycia^ and sculptures in the 
Lydan room in the British Museum). It also occurs among 
ancient Chinese religious emblems ^Kaempfer's Japan^ vol. i. 
p. 182) ; likewise in India (Maurice s Indian Antiquities^ voL 
iv. p. 750) ; and may be seen in the paintings of the ancient 
Mexicans. Its invariable triple form exhibits the primitive 
idea of the threefold nature of the (Godhead — an idea whose 
universal diffusion indicates an origin of the most remote (pro- 
bably antediluvian) antiquity. The globe with wings and ser- 
pents, also very widely diffused, seems to represent the same 
idea, and to be only a variation of the symbolic figure. 

SECEET OF THE ALCHEMISTS. 

The pretended secret of the Alchemists was their transmu- 
tation of the baser metals into gold, which they occasionally 
exhibited to keep the dupes who supplied them with money 
in good spirits. This they performed m various ways. Some- 
times they made use of crucibles with a false bottom ; at the 
real bottom they put a quantity of gold or silver, which was 
covered bv powdered crucible, mixed with gum or wax ; then the 
material oeine put into a crucible, and the heat applied, the 
fEdse bottom disappeared ; and at the end of the process the 
gold or silver was found at the bottom of the crucime. Some- 
times they made a hole in a piece of charcoal, filled it witii 
oxide of gold or silver, and stopped up the hole with wax ; or 
they stirred the mixture in the crucible with hoUow rods, con- 
taining oxide of gold or silver within, and the end closed with 
wax. By these means the gold or silver wanted was intro- 
duced during the operation, and considered as its product. 
Sometimes they used solutions of silver in nitric acid, or of 
gold in aqua-regia, or of amalgam of gold or silver ; which, being 
adroitly introduced, furnished the desired quantity of metaL 
A common exhibition was to dip nails into a liquid, and take 
them out half-converted into gold : these nails were one-half 
gold and one half-iron, and the gold was covered with some- 
thing to conceal its colour which the liquid was capable of 
removing. Sometimes they used metaUic rods, one-half gold 
and the other silver ; the gold was whitened with mercury, and 
being dipped into the transmuting liquid and heated, the mer- 
cuiy was dissipated, and the gold appeared. 

Lord Bacon compares the Alchemists to the young men 
who carefully digged and re-diggod their father's field in search 
of a treasure which they never found ; but whose labour was 
amply repaid by the fertility imparted to the soil which they 
turned up with other intentions. 
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SPINSTEK. 

Foe the first time in the annals of archaeology, the early im- 
plements of spinning and weaving were met with in the graves 
of the Alemanni, at Oberflaoht, in Suabia, discovered in 1846. 
Among these were found spindle-pins ; but the distaff did not 
appear. Here were also the perforated rounds of stone, which 
vrere probably affixed to the ends of the spindles to cause them 
to revolve more rapidly bjr their weight, obedient to the twirl 
of the industrious housewife. 

This manual operation, so indispensable in early times, fur- 
nished the jurisprudence of Germany and England with a term 
to distinguish the female line, /t«i^; and a memento of its 
former importance still remains in the appellation of spinster. 
Alfred, in his will, speaks of his male and female descendants 
by the terms of the spear-side and spindle-side ; and the Ger- 
man jurisprudents still divide families into male and female bv 
the titles ot schwertmageny sword-members, and spiU or spindor 
magen^ spindle -members. Hence spears in graves are as signi- 
ficant as spindles and spindle-heads. 

The term spiTM^r, or single woman, in law, is now the common 
title by which an unmarried female is designated. * ' Oerverosa,** 
says Lord Coke, " is a good addition for a gentlewoman ; and 
if such be termed spinster, she may abate the writ.*' This, 
however, is not so now, for the word spinster is applied to all 
unmarried women of whatever rank or condition. It was for- 
merly customary to call an unmarried lady of station Mistress 
instead of Miss, and this may have the same grounds as Lord 
Coke's observation. 

GOSSIPS. 

Gossip is from the Anglo-Saxon Ood-sibbey *' cognatus in Deo." 
Our Christian ancestors, understanding a spiritufd affinity to grow 
between the parents and such as undertooke for the child at baptism, 
called each other by the name of God-tib, that is, kin through God ; 
and the child, in like manner, called such his godfathers and god- 
mothers. — Verstegan, 

LOVEKS' PRESENTS. 

A Ms. in the Harleian Library states: By the civil law, 
whatever is given, exponsalitia largitatCy betwixt them that are 
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promised in marriage, hath a condition (for the most part 
lilent) that it may be had again, if marriage ensue not. How- 
ever, this extends only to gloves, rings, bracelets, and sucli-like 



THE TBDE LOVE-KNOT. 

This emblem is named from the Danish trvlofa^ fdem do 
(Lat.), * I plight my troth or fiiith ;* a knot among the northern 
nations being the symbol of love, fidth, and friendship, pointing 
out the indissoluble tie of affection and duty. Sir Thomas 
Browne, with his usual erudition, says; "The true lover's 
knot had perhaps its origin from noavs Serculanutj oa: that 
which was called after Hercules ; his knot resembling the sna^ 
complication in the caduceus, or rod of Hermes, and in which 
form the zone or woollen girdle of the bride was fELstened, as 
Turnebus observes in his Adversaria, Hence evidently the 
bride-&vours or top-knots at marriages, which were form^y of 
various colom'S." 

aiAEBIAGE IN THE CHUBCH-POUCH. 

By an old law, before the face of, and at the door oi, the 
church, could the marriage-dower be legally assigned. Ghaooer 
alludes to this custom in his Wife of Baih : 
<* She was a worthy woman all her Hve, 
Husbanda at tho churoh-dore had she five." 

The marriage of Francis II. with Mary Stuart took place at tiw 
door of N6tre Dame. 

THE bride's VEIL 

originated in the Anglo-Saxon custom of performing the nuptSa 
ceremony under a square piece of cloth, held at ea<di coroiei 
by a tall man over the bridegroom and the bride to conceal 
her virgin blushes ; but if the bride was a widow, the veil was 
dispensed with. 

THE BRIDE-CAKE 

originated in confarreationy or a token of the most firm con- 
lunction between man and wife, with a eake of wheat or 
barley, from/ar (Latin), bread or com. Dr. Moffat tells us that 
** the English, when the bride comes from churdi, are wont 
to cast wheat upon her head." Herrick says, speaking to the 
bride: 

'•' While some repeat 
Your praise, and bless you, sprinkling you with wheat" 

In Yorkshire the bride-cake is cut into little square pieces, 
thrown over the bride and bridegroom's head, then put through 
the ring nine times, and afterwards laid imder pillows at night, 
to cause young persons to dream of their lovers. 
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BOSEHABY AT WEDDINGS. 

Rosemary was andentlj thought to strengthen the memory, 
for weddings it was gilded and dipped in scented water. In 
& curious wedding-sermon (for such were formerly common), 
1>y Dr. Hacket, dated 1607, the use of this plant at weddings 
is thus set forth : 

" Bosmarinus^ the rosemary, is for married men ; the which, by 
name, nature, and contmued use, man challengeth as property belong- 
ing to himself. It overtoppeth all the flowers in tbe garden, boasting 
roan's rule. It helpeth the braine, streng^eneth the memorie, and is 
very medicinable for the head. Another property of the rosemary is, 
it affects the hart. Let this Bos Marinus, this Flower of Men, ensigne 
of your wisdom, love, and loyaltie, be carried not only in your hands, 
l>ut in your heads and harts." 

Dekker thus touchingly alludes to the twofold uses of 
rosemary, when q>eaking of a bride who died of the plague 
on her wedding-day : "Here is a strange alteration: for the 
rosemary that was washt in sweet water to set out the bridal], 
is now wet in teares to furnish her buriall." Brand tells us 
that, so late as 1698^ the old coimtry use was kept up of deck- 
ing the bridal-bed with sprigs of rosemary. Kosconary was also 
common at funerals : 

" To show their love, the neighbours &r and near 
Followed, with wistful look, the damsel's bier; 
Sprigged rosemary the lads and lanes bore. 
While dismally the parson walk'd heSore." ^Dirge hy Qay, 
Misson, in his Transds in England^ says : When the funeral 
procession is ready to set out, " a servant presents the com- 
pany with sprigs of rosemary ; every one takes a sprig, and 
carries it in his hand till the body is put into the grave, at 
which time they all throw in their sprigs after it." 

0BANGE-BLOSSOMS WOBN AT WEDDINGS. 

The use of these flowers at bridals is said to have been de- 
rived from the Saracens, or at least from the East, and they are 
believed to have been thus employed as emblems of fecundity. 

THE WEDDING-BING. 

The supposed heathen origin of our Marriage Bing had well- 
nigh caused the sJ)olition of it during the Commonwealth by 
the Puritans : 

"Others were for abolishing 
That tool of matrimony, a ring. 
With which ttf imsanotify'd bridegroom 
Is married only to- a tiiumb 
(As wise as ringing of a pig. 
That us'd to break up ground and dig) ; 
The brido, to nothing but her will. 
That nulls tho after-marriage still."— J?«(2t5fW. 
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MARBIAGE OF COUSINS. 

There is a popular notion extant, that first Cousins may 
marry, and second Cousins not ; and that second Cousins can 
marry and first Cousins not : both opinions are equally &lla- 
dous. It is legal for a man or woman to marry either his or 
her first or second cousin. 

MOBGANATIG MABBIAGE. 

This signifies, among German princes, a union in which it 
is stipulate that the i/nfe, being of inferior birth to her hus- 
band, neither she nor her children shall enjoy the privileges of 
his rank nor inherit his possessions. The marriage is, however, 
a good one, being strictly legal ; and the children are legitimate. 
Morgaruxtic is by some interpreted as akin to the Qtoihicmourg- 
jan, to shorten or limit ; an application of the word which would 
naturally rise out of the restrictions imposed on tho wife and 
children of such a marriage. By others tho term is referred to 
morgengahey a free ^ift made by the husband after the first 
mamage-ni^ht. Or it is thought to mean left-handed, from the 
left hand bmg given in the ceremony instead of the ri^t. 

THROWING THE OLD SHOE. 

The old custom of Throwing an Old Shoe after a person is 
still, in many rural districts, believed to propitiate success, as 
in servants seeking or entering upon situations or about to be 
married. But it may be questioned whether the old shoe has 
been thrown for luck only ; and we are rather inclined to agree 
with Mr. Thrupp, in Notes and QuerieSy No. 182, that in Scrip- 
ture '^ Uie receiving of a shoe was an evidence and symbol of 
asserting or accepting dominion or ownership ; the giving back 
a shoe the symbol of rejecting or resigning it.'' The latter is 
evidenced in Deut. xxv., where the ceremony of a widow re- 
jecting her husband's brother in marriage is by loosing his shoe 
from off his foot ; and in Ruth we see that '^ it was the cus- 
tom in Israel concerning changing that a man plucked off his 
shoe and delivered it to his neighbour." Hence Mr. Thrupp 
suggests that ^* the throwing a shoe after a bride was a symbcu 
of renunciation of dominion and authority over her by her 
father or guardian : and the receipt of the shoe by the bride- 
groom, even if accidental, was an omen that the authority was 
transferred to him." 

In Yorkshire the custom of throwing an old shoe over a 
wedding-party is called trashing. 

MAERIAGES EN CHEMISE. 

There is a vulgar error, that if a woman who has contracted 
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debts previous to her marriace leave her residence in a state 
of nudity, and go to that of her future husband, he, the hus- 
band, mil not be liable for any such debts. Now this opi- 
nion is probabljr founded, not exactly in total ignorance, but 
in a misconc^ion of the law. The text-writers inform us, 
that '^the husband is liable for the wife's debts becaiue he ac- 
quires an absolute interest in the personal estate of the wife," 
&c. rBacon*8 Abridgment, tit. *' Baron" and " F^me.") Now 
an unlearned person who hears this doctrine might reason- 
ably conclude, that if his bride has no estate at all, he will 
incur no liabiUty ; and the future husband, more prudent than 
refined, might thmk it as well to notify to his neighbours by 
an imequivocal symbol that he took no pecuniary benefit with 
his wife, and therefore expected to be fi^ from her pecuniary 
burdens. In this, as in almost all other popular en-ox's, there 
is found a substratum of reason. — E, Smirlce; Notes and Qtieries, 
No. 166. 

In Bum's History of Meet Marrtofies, p. 77, occurs this entry : — 
*' The woman ran across Ludeate Hill in her shift ;" to which the editor 
has added this note : — ** The Vaily Journal of 8th November 1725 men- 
tions a similar exhibition at Ulcomb, in Kent. It was a vulgar error 
that a man was not liable to the bride's debts if he took her in no other 
apparel than her shift.'' 

6BETNA-GBEEN MABBIAGES. 

In Scotland, nothing further has been necessary to constitute 
a man and woman husband and wife than a declaration of consent 
by the parties before witnesses, or even such a declaration in 
writing without any witnesses ; a marriage which has been con- 
sidered binding in all respects. Still, a marriage in Scotland 
not celebrated Dy a clergyman (with the exception of the noto- 
rious Gretna-Green marriages*), is rarely or never heard of; — 
the truth is, what the Scottish people have eschewed as evil, 
the more lax English have availed themselves of to ward off the 
rigour of their own law ; and matches so made appear to have 
been almost exclusively *' stolen" or "runaway," and the par- 
ties all English. The trade was established by a tobacconist, 
not a blacksmith, as is generally believed ; and the name of 
" Gretna Green" arose from his residence on a common or ^reen 
between Graitnay and Springfield, to which latter village he re- 
moved in 1791. Gretna Green was the place chosen, as the 
nearest locality accessible to strangers actually within the ter- 
ritory of Scotland. In 1816, the number of marriages celebrated 

* And those performed at Lamberton ToII-Bar, about three miles north of 
Berwick-npon-Tweed. The Gretna-Green marriages have at length been pre- 
vented. By an act 19 and 20 Vict. c. 88, it was provided that, after the Slat De- 
cember 1866, no such marriage contracted in Scotland, by declaration, acknow- 
ledgment, or ceremony, should be valid, unless one of the parties had at the date 
thereof his or her usual place of residence there, or had lived in Scotland for 
twenty-one days next preceding snch marriage. 
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at Qretna was stated, in Brewster's Edinlmrgk EnoydopcBdim^ 
at sixty-five, which produced about 1000/., at the rate ofnffeeen 
guineas each. 

SOYAL liABBIiaES. 

There is a common but erroneous idea abroad that the 
Eoyal Marriage Act prevents the marriage of the members of 
the royal fiunily with English women. The statute enacts that 
no descendant of Qeorge the Second (other than the issue of 
princesses married into foreign fiunilies) shall many any subject 
without the consent of the rei^n^ sovereign, signified under 
the great seal ; and if the marriage be contracted without such 
consent, it is void. Provided, however, that such descendants 
as are above the age of twenty-five may, after a twelvemonth'is 
notice given to the Privv Council, marry without the consent 
of the Crown, unless both Houses of Parliament before the end 
of such twelvemonth declare their disapprobation. By the 
common law of England, independently of the marriage-act, 
the reigning sovereini has always the right to control the 
marriages of his chilchen and heirs, and of the heir-presump- 
tive to the throne. The Koyal Marriage Act only provides 
that no descendant of George the Second shall have a right 
to marry without that consent, except under certain drcum- 
stances. — 8ir John Campbdlj AUomey-Qmeral. 

PROLONGED ABSENCE NO LEAVE FOB A SECOND MAKBTAGE. 

It is a vulgar and very dangerous error to suppose that any 
term of absence of one of two persons married will, while that 
party is living, permit of the other marrying again. This mis- 
conception, but too fatally prevalent among the lower classes, 
has arisen from a clause in the statute relatmg to Bigamy, the 
9 Geo. IV. c. 31, s. 22, which provides that no punishment 
i^erein enacted shall extend to any person marrying a second 
time, whose husband or wife shall have been continually abs^t 
from such person for the space of seven years then last past, 
and shall not have been known by such person to be living 
within that time. Thus the party marrying under these cir- 
cumstances is by this clause certainly protected from a convic- 
tion for bigamy, and its consequent pains and penalties, but that 
is all. The second marriage will nevertheless be absolutely void 
should the party absent turn out at any time, however long, to 
have been alive when it was contracted. Nothing but doitii 
or a divorce d vinculo matrimonii can sever a marriage once 
legally performed. 

SELLING A WIFE. 

The popular, and with foreigners prevalent, idea, that a 
man may legally dispose of his wife by ejq^osing her for sale 
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in a public market, maij not improbably have nria&a. from 
the correlation of the terms bu3ring and selling. The custom 
of purchasing wives was univcrKd among ancient nations, and 
obtained to some extent among the higher ord^« of sode^. 
Of this an instance may be found in Grimaldi's Origines Oe- 
necdogica (London, 1828, 4to), in which John de Oamqys, 
son and heir of Sir Ralph de Ctoioys, yields up to Sir William 
de Paynel, knight, his wife Mar^iret, daughter and heiress 
of Sir John de Gatesden, and msukes over to Sir William all 
lier goods and chattels, and consents and grants that she 
shall abide and remain with him during his pleasure. This 
grant was pronounced by parliament in 1302 to be invalid. 
.!Eh«re has been, however, in our times, a vile custom among 
the profligate of the lower classes, which some of them have 
ma^^iified into a law : it is that of a brute of a husband, want- 
ing to get rid of his wife, taking her into the market on 
some £ur or market-day with a rope round her neck, setting 
her up to be bid for, an4 completing the bargain for half-a- 
orown or ^^e shillings. Thus, in March 1834, a man led his 
wife by a halter to Smithfield Market^ in Birminoham ; and 
ft simyar practice wae once common in Smithfleld, London. 
This does not, as thought, constitute a divorce ; the object of 
the shameless ceromony is a public acknowledgment that the 
husband surrenders all idea or right of taking an action against 
the man who lives with his separated wife. But the custom is 
directly punishable by law as a misdemeanour ; and at the 
West Biding Yorkshire Sessiom, June 28, 1837, Joshua Jack- 
son, convicted of adling his wife, was saatenoed to be impri- 
soned for one month with hard labour. 

FUNERAI. FEASTS. 

The old custom of inviting the friends and neighbours of 
a wealthy person to dinner on the day of his interment, ori- 
ginated in a solemn festival which was anciently made at the 
time of publicly exposing the corpse. Its object was to excul- 
pate the heir, and those entitled to the possessions of the de- 
ceased, from fines and mulcts to the lord of the manor, and 
&om all accusation of having used violence ; so that the persons 
convoked might avouch that the person diedfeirly, and without 
suffering anj personal injury. The dead were thus eschibited by 
ancient nations ; and perhaps the custom was introduced here 
by the Romans. — Hutchinson'' s History of CumberUmd, 

BUEIAL IN CHURCHES AND CHUBCHYAEDS. 

Burying in Churches became general from persons of re- 
puted sanctity being first placed there. Founders and patrons, 
and other great names, began to oi-eep as near as they could to 
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the fabric, and so were laid in the porch, or in the entry of the 
cloisters, or in the cloister itself before the chapter-house door, 
or in the chapter-house, or in the sacristy.- Sometimes the 
bodies were deposited in the wall; first on the outside, and 
then inside the wall. In process of time they bc^an to erect 
side-aisles, and to buiy and establish chantries in them ; aft^ 
which they made free with the body of the church ; and lastly, 
but chiefly since the Reformation, except in the cases of sanc- 
tity above mentioned, they had recourse to the chancel. 

Churchyards were Ji/rti used for inUrmeni because of tiie 
superstitious dread of the living. Before the time of Christi- 
amty, it was unlawful to bury the dead within cities ; but thej 
were carried out into the fielos, and there deposited. Towards 
the end of the sixth century, Augustine obtained of King 
Ethelbert a temple of idols (where the king used to worship 
before Ms conversion), and made a buiying-place of it ; but 
St. Outhbert forwards obtained leave to have yards annexed 
to the churches proper for the reception of the dead. 

Cemetery-burial is a return to the custom of 1200 years 
since, though for very different reasons : our fore&thers buried 
there through fear, but we have made the change on account 
of the crowded state of our churches and churd&yards, and a 
very proper consideration of the public health. 

BUEIAL AT GBOSS-BOADS. 

The templefi^ or rather altars, of the heathen Teutons were 
mostly at the junction of cross-roads. Hence the place of 
execution was there, criminals bein^ sacrificed to the gods; 
hence too suicides were buried at the cross-roads, to give as 
strong an impression as possible of a heathen burial.-— jlncAov- 
logiay vol. zxxvi. p. 155. 

WHAT IS UBN-BURIAL ? 

The placing of the ashes of the dead in a votive urn, instead 
of the burial of the body in the earth. Sir Thomas Browne 
nas left us a very learned discourse upon this custom, or Hydruh 
taphia, in fovour oicremation, or burning ; "for," says he, "to 
be knaved out of our graves, to have our skulls made drinking- 
bowls, and our bones tum^ into pipes, to delight and sped; 
our enemies, are tragioil abominations escaped in burning 
burials." 

THE BABBEB'S pole. 

The Barber-Surgeon was formerly known by his Pole at the 
doo^, the reason of which is sought by a querist in the Britiik 
Apollo, fol., London, 1708, No. 3 : 
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'* rde know why he that selleth ale 
Hangs out a chequer'd part per pale ; 
And why a barber at port-hole 
Puts forth a party-coloured pole. 

Answer, 
In ancient Rome, when men loVd fightmg. 
And woimds and scars took much delight in, 
Man-menders then had noble pay. 
Which we call surgeons to this day,— 
*Twas ordor'd that a huge long pole. 
With basin deck*d, shoiUd grace the hole, 
^ To guide the wounded, who unlopt 

Could walk, on stumps the other hopt. 
But when they ended all their wars. 
And men grew out of love with scars. 
Their trade decaying, to keep swimming. 
They join'd their other trade of trimming ; 
Ana to their poles, to publish either. 
Thus twisted Dotti their trades together." 

The pole was used by the barber-surgeon for the patient to 
grasp in blood-letting, a fillet or bandaging being used for 
tying his arm. When the pole was not in use, the tape was 
tied to it, and twisted rouna it ; and thus both were hung up 
as a sign. At length, instead of hanging out the actual pole 
used in the operation, a pole was painted with stripes round it, 
in imitation of the real pole and its bandages : hence the bar- 
ber's pole. 

Lord Thurlow, in his speech for postponing the further 
reading of the Surgeons' Incorporation Bill, July 17, 1797, 
stated, that " by a statute still in force the barbers and sur- 
geons were each to use a pole." 

Barbers have in our tmie let blood, and drawn teeth : the 
last we remember of this class (and with pain) was one Middle- 
ditch, of Great Suffolk-street, Southwark, in whose window 
were displayed heaps of drawn teeth. 

SHAVING THE BEARD. 

Dr. Elliotson, in his Human Pht/dolo^y 5th edit., sajrs : 
It cannot but be a custom most insulting to nature to shave olf 
the beard, which, if kept in proper trim, as oirds and beasts instinc- 
tively keep their plumage and hair in good order, completes the per- 
fection of man's face, and the external distinction of the sexes; and, 
whatever ladies pretend to the contrary, renders him for more attrac- 
tive to women — at any rate when custom has had time to lessen their 
seeming repugnance ; for their preference to men with good whiskers 
is certain. Shaving was forbidden by Moses, and therefore, according 
to Jews and Christians, by Gk>d ; it was a severe punishment among 
the Indians, and an irreparable insult among the Germans. The Os- 
manli swears by his beara, and spends half his day upon it. Shaving 
prevails in Europe because the kings of France set the example to their 
couitiem^ who were followed by the nation, which formerly gave the ton 
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to neighbouring nations, and th«%fore was at length fi>llowed by all in 
this troublesome and nnmanly fiishlon. 

WEAKING FALSE HAIR. 

About the year 1595, when the fashion became general in 
England of wearing a greater quantity of Hair than was ever 
the produce of a sm^le head, IStubbes informs us that it was 
dangerous for any child to wander, as nothing was more com- 
mon than for women to entice such as had fine locks into pri- 
Yate places, and there cut them off. To this fiishion the wri- 
ters of Shakspeare's age do not appear to have been reconciled. 
So, in -4 Mad World, my Masters, 1608, " To wear periwig 
made of another's hair, is not this against kind ?^ Again, m 
Dryden's Mooncalf: 

"And ^th large soms thoy stick not to procure 
Hair from the dead, yoa, and the most nndean : 
To help th^ pride they nothing will disdain." 

Again, in Shakspeare's 68th sonnet : 

" Before the golden tresses of the dead 
The right of sepulchres wore shorn away. 
To live a second life on second head 
Ere heaviift deadfieeot made another gay." 

And in Timcncf Al^i^ns: 

'* And thatch your poor thin roofe 
With burdens of the dead : — some that wore hanged. 
No matter," &o. 

AETIFICIAL TEETH. 

The date of the introduction of Artificial Teeth into England 
or Europe is uncertain. Two passages in Ben Jonson's pby of 
the SUmt Woman, 1609, act i. sc. 1, and act iv. sc 1, rder to 
them in terms which imply their common use. In this latter 
passage. Otter says of his wife : ** A most vile face 1 and yet 
she spends me 40^. a year in mercury and hog's bones. All her 
teeth were made in the Black-Friai'S," <fec. 

" THE GBEAT BED OF WABE." 

Few olpects of antiquarian curiosity acquired more notoriety 
than a Bedstead or Bed of unusually large oimensions, preserved 
at Ware, twenty miles from London, on the road to C&inbridge. 
Shakspeare employs it as an object of comparison in his pSty 
of Twdfih Night, bearing date 1614, where Sir Toby Belch 
says : "As many lies as will lie in this sheet of paper, though 
the sheet were big enough for the bed of Ware in EDgland.** 
(Act iii. sc. 2.) Nares, in his Glossary, says : " This curious 
piece of furniture is said to be still in being, and visible at the 
Crown or at the Bull in Ware. It is reported to be twdve feet 
square, and to be capable of holding twenty or twenty-four 
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persons." And he refers to Chaunoey's Hertfordthire for an 
account of the bed receiving at once twelve m^i and their 
wives, who lay at the top and bottom in this mode of arrange- 
ment, — first two men, then two women, and 80 on alternately, — 
BO that no man was near to any woman but his wife. Clutter- 
buck, in his History, places the great bed at the Saracen's Head 
inn, where a large bedstead is preserved. It is twelve feet 
square, of carved oak, and has the date 1463 painted on the 
back ; but the style of the carvinff is Elizabethan. It was tra- 
dUioneMy sold among oth^ mov£U)les which belonged to War- 
wick, the king-maker, at Ware Park, to suit which story the 
date is thought to have been painted. This bedstead is nicely 
engraved on wood, by Landells, in the LUerary World, vol. ii. 

BELLS ON HORSES. 

Bells were a ftivourite addition to the oaparisonment of a 
horse in the early times of chivaliy. A troubadour noet^ 
Arnold of Marsan, gives very grave reasons for wearing them. 
He says : " Let the neck of the knight's horse be garnished 
with bells, weU hung. Nothii^ is more proper to inspire con- 
fidence in a knight and terror to an enemy. The war-horse of 
a soldier of a r^igious order of knighthood might have his 
coUar of 6eU$, for their jingling was loved by a monk himself : 

And when he rode, men his bridle hear 
Gingleing in a whistline wind as dere 
And eko as loud as doth the chapel-bell." 

" SHAMMINO ABRAM." 

When Bethlehem Hospital was first built in Moorfields, there 
was a ward of it named " Abram's ;" and hence the poor idiots 
confined therein were called " Abram's men." They wore the 
dress of the hospital ; and on the 1st of April such as were in- 
capacitated haa a holiday and visited their Mends, or begged 
about the streets. This induced vagrants to imitate the Beth- 
lehem dress and pretend idiotcy ; tm the c ovemors of the hos- 
pital ordered that if any person should " snam an Abram," he 
should be whipped and set in the stocks ; whence came the 
saying, he is " shamming Abram." In Dekker's EnglUk 
ViUanies these impostors are described : " an Abram" was a 
name for a ragged fellow ; and an " Abram man" often per- 
sonated a poor lunatic called " Tom of Bedlam," which Shak- 
speare describes in Kiny Lear, act ii. sc. 3, as " Bedlam beg- 
gars." Among sailors ** an Abram" is being unwell, and to 
" sham Abram" is to feign illness. When Abraham Newland 
was cashier of the Bank of England arose the song, 

" I have heard people say, sham Abraham you may. 
But you must not sham Abraham Newland f 
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meaning thereby that you must not imitate or foigo a bank- 
note, a crime then punished with death. 

LEASING OB GLEANING. 

This ancient custom has existed three thousand years and 
upwards, as testified by Ruth, who gathered three pecks and 
over in a day. 

'* If it were not then first instituted, it was secured and regplated by 
an especial ordinance of the Ainighty to the Israelites in the wilderness, 
as a privile^ to be fully enjoy^ by the poor of the land whenever 
their triumphant enemies should enter into possession of Canaan. By 
this law the leasme of three products was granted to the destitute in- 
habitants of the sou^ — ^the oliye, the gn^pe-vme, and com : the olive was 
to be beaten but once ; the scattered grape in the vintage was not to be 
gathered ; and in the field where the com grew clean riddance was 
not to be made, the comers were to be left unreaped, and even the for- 
gotten sheaf was not to be fetched away by the owner, but to be left 
for the poor and the stranger, the fatherless and the widow. This was 
not simply declared once, as an act of mercy, but enjoined and confirmed 
by ordinances thrice repeated^ and impressed with particular solemnity : 
' I am the Lord thy G^ : I have ^ven thee all ; and I command un- 
reserved obedience to this my appomtment.' " — L. Knapp ; Journal of 
a NatwraZist, 

No person has by the common law of England a right to 
glean in a harvest-field. The practice is merely a permission. 

PAWNBBOKERS' THBEE BALLS. 

This sign was taken from that of the Italian bankers, gene- 
rally called Lombards, who were the first to open loan-shops 
in England for the relief of temporary distress. The greatest 
of the Lombards were the celebrated and eventually princely 
house of the Medici of Florence. They bore pills on their 
shield (and those pills, as usual then, were gildea), in allusion 
to the professional origin from whence they had derived the 
name of Medici ; whence their agents in England and other 
countries placed their armorial b^urings over their doors, and 
others adopted the sign. 

OFFICEBS OF STATE AND COUBT. 
The Rev. H. Christmas, — ^who, in a paper read to the Royal 
Society of Literature, read from Wardrobe Accounts and Ex- 
penses of Royal Households several extracts, — ^is of opinion that 
a careful comparison of accounts of this nature with the ex- 
pense of her present Majesty's establishment will prove that the 
latter is certainly not greater than that of the court ia the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, and is much less than that of the 
court of James I. Looking further back, it may be imagined 
what must have been the expenses of the court of the time of 
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Richard II., when there were 300 servitors attached to the 
kitchen alone, when every other office was furnished in the 
same proportion, and when ten thousand persons had meat and 
drink allowed them. The difficulty of estimating the real ex- 
penditure of past times is, of course, much increased by the 
fact of the difference between the value of money in present 
and past times. But, taking this difference at its lowest esti- 
mate, we may see how enormous was the expenditure of the 
court of James I., which was 129,863^. 9«. Old,; although the 
king had com and cattle served by the several counties at 
under prices, that the farmers might get rid of purveyors. 
Prince Henry's establishment kept pace with that of his father. 
After citing various examples of this nature, Mr. Christmas 
gave the titles, and explained the duties of the great officers 
of the crown. Those of the Lord Great Chamberlain, as 
bearing reference in many points to a peculiar state of so- 
ciety. These are thus specified : " The Lord Great Chamber- 
lain of England is an officer of great antiquity, to whom belong 
living and lodging in the king's court, and certain fees due 
from each archbishop and bishop, when they do their homage 
or fealty to the king ; and from all peers of the realm at their 
creation or doing their homage or fealty ; and at the coronation 
of any king to have forty ells of crimson velvet, for his own 
robes, and on the coronation-day, before the king riseth, to bring 
his shirt, coife, wearing-clothes ; and after the king by him is 
apparelled and gone forth, to have his bed and all furniture of 
his bed-room for his fees, aU the night-apparel ; and to carry at 
the coronation the coife, gloves, and linen to be used by the 
king on that occasion ; aJso the sword and scabbard, and the 
gold to be offered by the king, and the robe-royal and crown ; 
and to undress and attire the king with his robes royal, and to 
serve the king that day before and after dinner with water to 
wash his hands, and to have the basin and towel for his fees." 

CAEP, PIKE, TUBKEYS, AND HOPS. 

Leonard Mascall takes credit to himself for having intro- 
duced the Carp as weU as the Pippin ; but notices of the exist- 
ence of the caip in England occur prior to Mascall's time 
(1660). Dame Juliana Barnes, in her Boie of St. AlharCs (1496) 
mentions carp as " a deyntous fisshe ;" and in the Privy-Purse 
expenses of Henry YIII., in 1532, various entries are made of 
rewards to persons for bringing ** carps to the king." The old 
couplet is certainly erroneous : 

" Turkeys, carp, hops, pickerel, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year." 

Pike, or pickerel, were the subject of legal regulations in the 
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reign of Edward I. Carp are mentioned as above. Turkeys 
were unknown till 1524 ; but *' hoppes" are entered in Qit 
Customs Boll of Qreat Yarmouth, 3M Henry YI. (1453-4). 
Beer, without hops, was an old national beverage from the 
days of the Celts oownward ; and an excise on beer existed as 
early as 1284, and also in the reign of Edward I. 

SALLY-LUNN CAKES. 

Hone, in his Every-day Booky yoL iL p. 1^61, records : 
** The bcniy so feshionable, called the SaXly Lwm, originated with a 
young woman of that name at Bath, about thirty ^ears ago. (This was 
written in 1826.) She cried them in a basket, with a white cloth over 
it, morning and evening. Dalmer, a respectable baker and mcuucian, 
noticed hen bought her business, and made a song and set it to musie 
in behalf of Sally Lunn. This composition became the street fovoimte^ 
barrows were made to distribute the nice cakes, Dalmer profited thereby, 
and retired ; and to tiiis daj the SaUy-Lunn cake daims pre-eminence 
in all the dties of England.'' 

HAED-DBINKING. 

That Hard-drinking was introduced from Flanders and Hol- 
land, and other northern countries, seems probable from the 
derivation of many of the expressions used in carousing. The 
Tihrase of being ''half-seas-over,'' as applied to a state of 
drunkenness, originated from op zee^ which, in Butch, means 
over sea ; and Ginord informs us that it vras a name given to a 
stupefying beer introduced into England from the Low Countrie& 
and called op see. An inebriating draught vras also called 
an up teefreesey from the strong Friesland beer. The word 
" carouse, according to QifFord and Blount, is derived from 
the name of a large glass, called by the Danes rouse, or frx>m 
the Qerman words, gar, all, and aus, — Whence drink aU out. 

" HOB-NOB." 

This phrase, now only used convivially, to ask a person 
whether he will have a glass of drink or not, is most evidently 
a corruption of the old hob-nab, from the Saxon habban, to 
have, and nabban, not to have ; in proof of which Shakspeare 
has used it to mark an alternative of another kind : 

' And his incensement at this mom«it >s so implaoable, that ntis* 



fiiotion can be none but by pangs of death and sepulchre ; kob^itiob is 
9*t/'—Twe{flh NigH, act iii. so. 4. 



his word; give'torti^M 



THE LOVING CUP. 

In the Curiosities of London, voc Halls, we find this iUos- 
tration of a civic custom, which is honoured to tiiis day : 

The Loving Cup is a splendid feature oi the Hall-feasts of the 
City and Inns of Court. The cup is of silver or silver-gilt, and is filled 
with q>ieed wina^ fanmsmorially tenned "saok." bttmediately after 
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the diniiOT and grace, the Master and Wardens drink to their visitors 
a hearty welcome ; the cup is then passed round the table, and each 
^lest, after he has drunk, applies his napkin to the mouth of ^e cup 
before he passes it to his neighbour. The more formal practice is for 
the person who pledges with the loving cup to stand up and bow to his 
neighbour, who, also standing, removes the cover with his right hand, 
ana holds it while the other drinks ; a custom said to have originated in 
the precaution to keep the light, or dagger-hand, employed, that the 
person who drinks may be assured of no treacheij, like that practised 
by Elfrida on the imsuspecting King Edward the Mart^ at Corfb Castle, 
who was slain while drmking. Thk was why the lovmg cup possessed 
a cover.— jp*. W, Fairhoit, FJ3,A. 

KNIVES AND FOKKS. 

Stow relates that Richard '^ Matthews, on Flete Bridge, 
was the first Englishman who attayned the perfection of makuig 
fine knives and knife-hafts ; and in the fifth year of Queen 
Elizabeth he obtained a prohibition against aU strangers, and 
others, for bringing any knives into England from b^ond the 
seas, which until that time were brought into this land by 
shippen lading from Flanders, suid other places." Thus, '^ the 
knyves of Almagne, knyves of France, knyves of Cbllogne," are 
enumerated in the Custom-house rate-bo(^ of the time of 
Henry VIII. " Albeit (continues Stow), at that time, and for 
many hundred years before, there were made, in divers parts 
of ^e kingdom, many coarse and uncomely knives ; and at 
this day the best and finest knives in the world are made in 
London." Although the historian, in this passage, directly 
refers to the early existence and extent of the cutkiy-trade, 
inconsiderate copyists have drawn from it a loose statement, 
to the effect that *' knives were first made in England in 1563, 
by Thomas Matthews, on the Fleete Bridge, London." Against 
this assertion, besides the testimony of Stow, and the common 
tradition of the UaUamshire cutlers, has to be set the un- 
doubted &ct, that, so eariy as the year 1417, the cutlers of 
the metropolis sought and obtained a charter of incorporation 
from H^iry V. That knives were made at Sheffield at least a 
century earlier than the preceding- date, appears indisputable, 
from the incidents testinwny of the poet Chaucer, who, in his 
Reeve's Tale, states of the miller of Trompyngtoun, that, among 
other accoutrements, 

" A Scheffiald thwitel bar he in his hose." 
A thwitel, or whittle, was a knife carried by a person -who was 
not entitled to wear a sword. We find " a case of Hallamshini 
whittles," mentioned by the Eari of Shrewsbury, in a letter to 
Loard Burleigh, in the year 1575 ; and " whittell" is, among the 
Sheffield manu&cturers, to this day the name of a common 
kind of knife. 

Beckmann, generally an accredited authority upon domestic 
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antiquities, states forks to have been brought into use by the 
Italians, about the end of Uie fifteenth century : this conjecture 
being founded on a passage in the Life of CorvinuSy king of 
Hungary, written by an Italian who was resident^ at his court 
some time between the years 1458 and 1490 ; in which it is 
mentioned that forks were not used at table, as then in ludyy 
but that each person took his meat out of the same dish with 
his fingers. Beckmann likewise states forks not to have been 
introduced into England until the seventeenth century, his 
authority being taken from a singular book of Travels, pub- 
lished in 1611, entitled Crvdiiies^hj one Coryate, an English- 
man, who having seen forks used in Italy says: "Hereupon 
I myself thought good to imitate the Italian fashion by the 
forked cutting of meat, not only while I was in Italy, but also 
in Germany, and oftentimes in England since I came home ; 
being once quipped for that frequent using of my forke by 
a certain learned gentleman, a familiar friend of mine, one Mr. 
Lawrence Whittaker, who, in his merrj' humour, doubted not 
to call me at taiblQfurcifer, for only using a fork at feeding, 
but for no other sense." 

Upon these two statements, until within these few years, 
the use of forks in Italy and England was believed to be a 
modem refinement ; and this may probably have given rise to 
the truism. " fingers were made before forks." In both respects, 
however, is Beckmann incorrect. First, Peter Damiani de- 
scribes the luxury of the wife of the Doge of Venice, who would 
not eat with her fingers, but absolutely had her food cut into 
pieces by her attencUint^ and then she actually conveyed them 
to her mouth with certain golden two-pronged forks; thus 
showing that forks were a novelty in Italy in Damiani's days, 
ue. about the time of William the Conqueror. 

That forks were used in England upwards of three centuries 
before the date stated by Beckmann, is proved by their being 
mentioned in an inventory of furniture belonging to Edward I. 
That the fork, moreover, was known to the Anglo-Saxons is 
proved by an example found with coins of Ceolnoth, BerhtuI^ 
JEgbert, Ethelwulf, and Athelstan, ranging from the year 796 
to 890, at Sevington, Wilts (ArchoBclogia, vol. xxvii. p. 301). 
This fork is, however, supposed to have been used for sacred 
purposes; but a knife and fork, apparently implements of 
daily use, were found in 1853, in excavating an Anglo-Saxon 
burial-ground at Hamham HiUs, near Salisbury {Archceologia, 
vol. XXXV. p. 266). The fork was not unknown to the Romans, 
as may be seen by the specimen engraved by Caylus, and stated 
by him to have been found in the Appian Way ; but this, like 
the later specimen found at Sevington, may have been used for 
sacred purposes. 
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TODDY, 

the term for a mixture of spirits and water, appears to be taken 
from the Indian word tari or tadi, pronounced toddy by Euro- 
peans^ — ^the sap or wine of a palm. — Craufurd, 

THE TEA-CADDY. 

This is a corruption of the Malay name of a Chinese weight, 
being the hundredth part of a pihd or man's load, and reckoned 
at a pound and a third avoirdupois. The name of this weight 
is katiy usually written by Europeans cattie or catti/. 

COFFEE 

is derived from the Arabic kahwahy — ^Turkish kahve^ says ^Ir. 
Craufurd, in the Proceedings of the British Association, The 
English word evidently comes direct from the Turkish. The 
coffee-plant is a native of Abyssinia, and not of Arabia ; for it 
was not known at Mecca until 1454, only forty years before the 
discovery of America. The true name of the plant is oan^ — 
and hahway or coffee, means " wine," as a substitute for which 
the decoction was used ; although the legality of the practice 
was long a subject of dispute hj the Mohammedan doctors. 
From Arabia it spread to Egypt and Turkey, and from the last- 
named country was brought to England in 1650. In sixty 
years' time it was familiarly known, at least in fashionable 
society, as we find from Pope's well-known lines in the Rape 
of the Zoci — 

" Coffee, whioh makes the politician wise. 
And see through all things with his half-shut eyes.** 

HOTCHPOT. 

Two illustrious luminaries of the law have derived the origin 
of hotchpot (vulffOy hodgepodge), as follows : 

"It seemeth me that this word (Hotchpot) is in English a pud- 
ding ; for in this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one 
thing with other things together." — Littleton, sect. 267. 

" Hutspot or Hotspot is an old Saxon word, and signifieth so much 
as Littleton here speaks."— Coibd upon Littleton, 477 a. 

MINIKIN PINS. 
The Latins called dwarfs Homunciones, the Italians PiccO' 
luoininiy the Fleminfrg Mennekin : whence, no doubt, our term 
Mannikin given to little men, and Minikin to small pins. 

WHAT IS A MABTINET ? ■ 

This term is derived from the general oflScer, M. de Marti- 
net, who was, as Voltaire states, celebrated for having restored 
and improved the discipline and tactics of the French army ; 
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whence veiy strict officers came to be called martinets. — Nota 
and Queries, No. 44. 

OBlGUf OF FABM. 

Spelman derives this word from the Saxon fearme orfeormej 
which signifies victuBy food or provision; as the tenants and 
country- peopie anciently paid their rents in victuals and other 
necessaries of life. Henoe 9k farm was originallj a place whidi 
supplied its owner or lord with provisicms. The word /«nntf is 
also French, and a feirm is probably so called from its being a 
firm or fixed possession of the land by one who labours on it. 

WHEN WERE UMBRELLAS FIRST INTRODUCED INTO ENGLAND ? 

Umbrellas are of great antiquity : among the Greeks they 
were a mark of elevated rank, and one is seen on a Hamilt(»i 
vase in the hands of a princess. We find the umbrella figured 
upon the ruins of Pers^lis ; and the Romans carried it at the 
theatre to keep off the sun. Yet Oor3rate, the traveller, in 1611, 
notices the umbrellas of Italy as rarities. These and other 
umbrellas are only described for keeping off the sun, which may 
be explained by the comparative scarcity of rain in the above 
countries. The frequency c^ rain in our island led to their 
being used for a very different purpose. Drayton, 1630, has 
** Like umhrtllat with thdr feathers, 
Shield y<m in all torts qfwi^ihert /' 

and a previous line indicates that they were used to keep off 
"sunne" as well as rain. Swift (Tatler, October 17, 1710) de- 
scribes umbrellas in common use : 

" The tuck*d-up sempstress walks with lusty strides. 
While streams nm down her oiled umbrella's sides." 

Gay, in his Trivia, 1712, describes the good housewives 

" underneath th* umbrella's oily shade." 
But nearly forty years later, about 1750, Jonas Hanway is 
described to have been the firat to walk the streets of London 
with an umbrella over his head, which he had probably used 
in his travels in the East. And in 1778, one John Macdonald, 
a footman, was ridiculed for canying in the streets an umbrella 
which he had brought from Spain ; however, as he tells us, he 
persisted for three months in carrying his imibrella, till people 
took no further notice of the novelty. 

THE DIVINING-ROD. 

The VirgvZa Divinatoria, or Divining-rod, is far more 
commonly employed in our mining districts for the discovery 
of hidden treasure than is generally supposed. In Cornwall, 
pot only do the miners themselves place much confidence in 
Its mdicati<Mis ; but very many highly intelligent men employ 
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the diviimig-rod, or engage the diviner in seeing for mineral 
wealth on their estates. In Lancashire and Cumberland the 
belief in the powers of the magic-rod is widely spread. That, 
at this time of day, such should be the case, is a lamentable 
example of the defective character of early education. The 
divining-rod is a forked twig of the hazel-tree or of the white 
thorn. The small ends bemg crooked, are to be held in the 
hands, in a position fiat or paralld to the horizon, and the 
upper part at an elevation having an angle to it of about seventy 
d^rees. The rod must be grasped strongly and steadily, ana 
then the operator walks over the ground : when he crosses a 
lode, its bending is supposed to indicate the presence thereof. 
The position of the h^ds in holding the rod is a constrained 
one — ^it is not easy to describe it — ^but the result is that the 
hands, from weariness speedily induced in the muscles, grasp 
the end of the twig yet more rigidly, and thus is produced the 
mysterious bending. The phenomena of the divining-rod and 
table-turning are of precisely the same character, and both are 
referable to an involuntary muscular action resultiiig from a 
fixedness of idea. These expmments with the divining^od are 
always made in a district known to be metalliferous, and the 
chances therefore are greatly in &YOur of its bending over or 
near a mineral lode. — JSclectic Review^ September 1855. 

COEAL AND BELLS* 

Pliny records an ancient superstitiony which considered 
Coral an amulet or defensative against fascination. It was 
thought, too, to preserve and &st»i the teeth in men. In a 
Latin work, date 1536, we read : " Wytches tell that this stone 
(coral) withstandeth Hghtenynge. It putteth of lightenynge, 
whirlewynde, tempeste, and stormes fro 8h3rppes and houses 
that it is in." Plat, in his Jewd Home of Nature artdArt^ says : 
" Coral is good to be hanged about children's necks, as well to 
rub their giuns as to preserve them from the falling sickness : 
it hath also some special sympathy with nature, for the best 
coral being worn about the neck wUl turn pale and wan if the 
party that wears it be sick, and comes to its foi-mer colour again 
as they recover health." Paracelsus says, that it should be worn 
around the necks of infants, as an admirable preservative against 
iits, sorcery, charms, and even against poison. It is curious 
that the same superstitious belief should exist among the ne- 
groes of the West Indies, who afl&rm that the colour of coral is 
always affected by the state of the health of the wearer, it 
becoming paler in disease. In Sicily it is also commonly worn 
as an amidet by persons of all ranks. In a rare work, date 
1621, in a dialogue rdative to the dress of a child, occurs, 
" Coral with the small golden chayne." The bells were added. 
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not to amuse the child by their jingle, but to frighten away 
ovU spirits, — as bells were introduced into our churches for a 
charm against storms and thunder and the assaults of Satan. 

" LOOKING BACK." 

The superstition of the ill-luck of Looking Back or returning 
is nearly as old as the world itself, having doubtless originated 
in Lot's wife " having looked back from behind him," when he 
was led, with his fsumily and cattle, by an angel outside the 
doomed City of the Plain (Genesis xix. 26). Whether walk- 
ing or riding, the wife was behind the husband, according to a 
usage still prevalent in the East, where no woman goes beside 
her husband. In Roberts's Oriental Illustrations it is stated ta 
be " considered exceedingly unfortunate in Hindostan for men 
or women to look back when they leave their house. Accord- 
ingly, if a man goes out and leaves something behind him wlii(^ 
his wife knows he will want, she does not call him to turn or 
look back, but takes or sends it after him ; and, if some great 
emergency obliges him to look back, he will not then proceed 
on the business he was about to transact. If we mistake not, a 
similar feeling is entertained in some parts of England, though 
not carried so far into operation." 

SPILLING THE SALT. 

If we consider the sacredness attached to Salt in the early 
ages ; its use in sacrifices and baptism, and the belief in its 
incorruptibility, — we shall not be surprised at the accidental 
Overturning of the Salt at table being thought an ill omen. Leo- 
nardo da Ymci, in his picture of the Last Supper, has repre- 
sented Judas Iscariot overturning the salt — a dark foreshadow- 
ing of the betrayal of his Lord. 

THE child's caul. 

The preservative value of the Child's Caul is hardly worn 
out. The caul is a membrane found on some children encom- 
passing the head when bom. This is thought a good omen 
to the child itself : and the vul^ opinion is, that whoever 
obtains it by purchase will be K)rtunate and escape danger. 
(Elius Lampridius relates that Diadumenus, who came to the 
sovereign dignity of the empire, was horn with a caul. This 
superstition was very prevalent in the primitive ages of the 
church ; and St. Chrysostom inveighs against it in several of 
his homilies. In France it is proverbiaL '^ Mre n^ coipe'* 
signifies that a person bom with a caul, or coif, is extremely for- 
tunate ; and if he grew to be a lawyer, it presaged that he would 
wear the sergeant's and judge's coif; while midwives have sold 
cauls to advocates to make them eloquent. It has also been sold 
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for magical uses. Grose says that a person possessed of a caul 
may know the state of health of the pcrscm who was bom with 
it : if alive and well, it is firm and crisp ; if dead or sick, it is 
relaxed and flaccid. In Ben Jonson's Alchvmist, Face says, 
" YouVe bom with a caul o' your head." Melton, in his Astro^ 
logastay states " that if a child be bom with a cawle on his 
head, he shall be very fortunate." Weston, in \n& Moral Aphor- 
isms from the Arabic, 1801, says : " The caul that enfolds the 
birth is the powerful guardian, like the seal rings of a monarch, 
for the attainment of the arch of heaven, where, in the car of 
a bright luminary, it is crowned and revolved ;" and in a note 
is added ; ** The superstition of the caul comes from the East ; 
there are several words in Arabic for it." But the caul, thought 
medicinal in diseases, is also esteemed an infallible preservative 
against drowning ; and is therefore to this day advertised in the 
newspapers for sale, especially to persons going to sea. We quote 
from three advertisements, omitting the addresses of reference : 

"A Chad's Caiil for sale. Apply," kc— Times, Sept. 9, 1834. 

" A Child's Caul to bo disposed o^ a well-known preservative against 
di-owninff, &a, price 10 ^uineaa. Address," &c. — TiineSf June 2, 1836. 

"To Mariners, &c. To be sold, a Child's Caul, price 15 guineas. 
Apply," &c. 

The price asked has often been from twenty to thirty guineas. 
The chief purchasers of cauls are seamen, a class of persons who, 
as they are more than most others exposed to danger which 
human foresight and exertion can hardly avert, still remain, 
more than others, disposed to trust to supernatural means for 
their safety. In Ruddiman's Glossary to Douglases Virgil the 
caul is designated a holy or sdy how, i.e, holy or fortimate cap 
or hood. Now, we are inclined to refer the caul preservative 
to the same superstitious idea which seems to have attached to 
the fEict of burying a corpse in a monk's cowl^ for which we may, 
among other authorities, refer to Holinshed. Speaking of the 
death of King John, he says : " For the manner was at that 
time in such sort to bury their nobles and great men, who were 
induced, by the imagination of monks and fond fancies of friars 
to believe that the said cowl was an amulet, or defensative to their 
sotdSf from hell and heUish hags, how or in whatsoever sort they 
died."* 

Again, cotd and catd both allude to the covering of the 
head. The language formerly used at the English court and 
among the higher ranks of society was Norman-French ; and, 
of course, with the French pronunciation, as in the diphthong 
auy pronounced ou or aw, as in Paul's, which was formerly pro- 
nounced Fowle's, 

* Quoted, by permission, from ihQ Family Friend, 1855, a work of extensive 
ciiculatiou. 
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WITCHCEAPT IN BREWING. 

In a Scotch brewer's instructions for Scotch ale, dated 1793, 
we find this mystical note : "I throw a little dry malt, which 
is left on purpose, on the top of the mash, with a handful of 
salt, to keep the witches from it, and then cover it up." Per- 
haps this practice gave rise to indifferent beer being termed 
'* water-bewitched." 

TOUCHINa FOB THE EVIL. 

The Touching for Disease by the royal hand is mentioned 
by Peter of Blois, in the twelfth century ; and it is stated to 
be traceable to Edward the Confessor. Sir John Fortescue, in 
his defence of the house of Lancaster against that of York, 
argued that the crown could not descend to a female, because 
the queen is not qualified by the form of anointing her, used at 
the coronation, to cure the disease called "the King's Evil." 
Aubrey refers to ** the king's evill, firom the king curing of it 
with his touch." This miraculous gift was almost reserved for 
the Stuarts to claim. Dr. Ralph Bathurst, one of the chaplains 
to King Charles I., "no superstitious man," says Aubrey, pro- 
tested to him that " the curing of the king's evill by the touch 
of the king doth puzzle his philosophie 5 for when they were 
of the House of Yorke or Lancaster, it did." The solemn words, 
" I toudi, but Qod healeth," were always pronounced by tihie 
sovereign when he "touched" or adnnnistered "the sove- 
reign salve," as Bulwer calls it. Then we read of vervain root 
and baked toads being worn in silken bags around the nedc, 
as charms for the evil. The practice of touching was at its 
height in the reign of Charles II. ; and in the first four years 
after his restoration he "touched" nearly 24,000 persons. 
Pepys, in his Diary, June 23, 1666, records how he waited at 
Whitehall "to see the king touch people for the king's eviL" 
He did not come, but kept the poor persons waiting all the 
morning in the rain in the garden : " afterwards he touched 
them in the banqueting-house." The practice was continued 
by Charles's successors. The Hon. Daines Barrington tells of 
an old man who was witness in a cause, and averred that when 
Queen Anne was at Oxford, she touched him, then a child, fw 
the evil ; the old man added, that he did not believe himself 
to have had the evil ; but " his parents were poor, and he had 
no objection to a bit of gold." Again, Ihr. Johnson, when a 
boy, was taken by his father from Lichfield to London, to be 
touched for the evil by Queen Anne, in 1712. Mrs. Bray speaks 
of a " Queen Anne's farthing" being a charm for curing the 
king's evil in Devonshire. 

At a late period, the use of certain coins was in conlmon 
vogue, which, being touched by the king, were supposed to have 
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the power of warding off evil or scrofula. These coins are 
called JRoyal Touch-pieces : several are preserved in the British 
Museum ; and Mr. Roach Smith has one which has been so 
extensively used that the impression is quite abraded. Mr. 
A. Smee has a cast of a touch-piece of the Pretender, who 
thought that he had a right to the English crown, and there- 
fore had the power to confer the royal cure. 

** The practice was supposed to have expired with the Stuarts ; 
but the point being disputed, reference was made to the library 
of the Duke of Sussex, and four several Oxford editions of the 
Book of Common Prayer were found, all printed after the ac- 
cession of the House of Hanover, and all containing as an in- 
tegral part of the service ' the office for the healing.' " — Lord 
Braybrooke's Notes to Pepys^ Diary. 

CHARMING AWAY WAETS AND WENS. 

The belief in charming awa^ warts is considered by Br. Bur- 
rows to be the result of the action of the mind upon the body ; 
and he attributes the rapid change of the hair to the same 
cause. The very temperature of the body is changed; for 
heats, fear, and aversion cool. The mcd-de-paye arises from a 
moral source, producing, on the evidence of physicians, posi- 
tive organic effects ; the lungs are found adhering to the pleura, 
<fec. A similar explanation may be applied to persons formerly 
** rubbed for wens" after public executions at Newgate. Men, 
women, and children, thus afflicted, were introduced beneath 
the gallows, and elevated so as to be seen by the populace 
withm a few minutes after the convicts had been "turned 
off." The hands of the corpse were untied by the executioner, 
and gently moved backwards and forwards for about two mi- 
nutes upon the part affected, which was supposed to work a 
cure ; but the custom has very properly been abolished as a 
contemptible superstition, the continuance of which it would 
be disgraceful to permit. 

THE PHTSICIAN^S SYMBOL. 

Dr. Paris tells us that the physician of the present day 
continues to prefix to his prescriptions the letter ^, which is 
generally supposed to mean recipe; but which is, in truth, a 
relic of the astrological symbol of Jupiter, formerly used as a 
species of superstitious invocation. Another origin has, how- 
ever, been given. At the close of the sixteenth century. Dr. 
Dee was, according to his own account, and we verily believe 
his own conviction, on terms of intimacy with most of the 
angels. His brother physician. Dr. Napier, got almost all his 
medical prescriptions from the angel Raphael ; and Elias Ash- 
mole had a manuscript volume of these receipts, filling about 
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a quire and a half of paper. Now, it has been thought iJiat 
the prefixed characters which Ashmole interprets to mean 
Respongum Raphadisy remarkably resemble that cabalistic- 
looking R, which is to this day prefixed to medical prescrip- 
tions, but is commonly interpreted " recipe." 

ORIGIN OF WAKES. 

The festival of the day on which the church of any parish 
was dedicated is specially enjoined in the law of Edward the 
Confessor ; and from this festival originated the wakes of more 
modem times : a name derived either from the verb wdketij to 
consecrate, or, as seems more probable, from the Saxon word 
for the vigil by which the festival was preceded. The insti- 
tution of these festivals is to be traced to Gregory the Great, 
who advised Mellito, whom he had sent as abbot into Britain, 
to encourage the people to hold festivals around the churches 
on the days of their consecration, or of the commemoration of 
the martjrrs whose relics were placed there, that he might pre- 
vent them from attending their idol-feasts. 

An old English sermon states how the vigils were changed 
from feasts to fasts ; how, ** in the begynning of holy Church 
men and women comyng to church over nyghte, wit candelus 
and other lyghte, and woken in the church alle nyghte in her 
devocynes;" but, **by processe of tyme," they "tumed the 
good holy devocyon into synne ; wherefore holy faders ordeyned 
the people to leve that waking, and faste the evon ; and so 
turned the wakyng into fastyng; but yett holdith the olde 
name, and is called in Latin vigilia, that is wakyng in Englysch." 
— Hampsouy ii. 125. 

THE MEERY ANDREW, 

who has scarcely disappeared from the mountebank's stage, 
is said by Warton {English Poetry ^ vol. iii. p. 74) to have been 
named from the facetious physician, Andrew Borde : " 'Twas 
from the doctor's method of using such speeches at markets 
and fairs, that in after-times those that imitated the like 
humorous jocose language were styled Merry Andrews, a term 
much in vogue on our steges." 

ORIGIN OF JACK PUDDING. 

Five countries from fivo favourite disheg name 

The popular staffe-buffoon's professional name. 

Half-fisn himself the Dutchman, never erring. 

From native instinct styles him PichU Herring, 

The Gennan, whose strong palate haiU ffoHis fit. 

Calls him Hans Werst, that is, John Sausage Wit. 

The Frenchman, ever prone to badinage, 

Thinks of his soup, and shrugs. Eh / vioUL Jean Poiagef 
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Full of ideas bis sweet food supplies. 

The Italian, Ecco Maeearoni I cries. 

While English taste, whose board with dmnplin|f smokes, 

Inspired by what it loves, applauds Jack Puddings jokes. 

A cnarming bill of fare, you 11 say, to suit 

One dish, and that one dish a fool to boot. — S. Bishop. 

PUNCH AND JUDY. 
Fmich aniJudy is the relic of an ancient mystery — Pontius 
cum Judceisy or Pontius Pilate with the Jews ; particularly in 
reference to St. Matt, xxvii. 19. 

THE SIR-LOm OF BEEF. 

There is a laughable tradition current in Lancashire, that 
King James I., in one of his visits there, knighted at a banquet 
in Houghton Tower, near Blackburn, a loin of beef, the part 
ever since called the Sir-loin. Dr. Pegge, however {Oent. Mag. 
vol. liv. p. 485), conceives the word to be " compounded of the 
French «2W, upon, and the English hin^ for the sake of euphony, 
our particles not easily submitting to composition. In proof of 
this, the piece of beef so called grows upon the hin^ and behind 
the small ribs of the animal." The tradition is also related as 
a waggish freak of Charles II. Hence the epigram : 
" Our second CharUSf of fame &cete, 
On loin of beef did dine ; 
He held his sword pleased o*er the meat, 
* Ease up thou famed Sir-loin !' " 

The table upon which this burlesque ceremony was said to 
have been performed was shown, a few years since, at Friday 
Hill House, Chingford, Essex. 

WALLS-END COALS. 

It is curious to reflect that the above name for our every- 
day fuel is derived from our Roman conquerors. It appears 
that the eastern termination of the Great Roman Wall was 
midway between Newcastle-upon-Tyne and the sea, at a large 
colliery which has produced an excellent description of house- 
hold coal, therefore called Walls-end Coal; the high estimation 
of which has led to the appellation being extended to other 
kinds. 

The coal-fields of Northumberland and Durham, from the river 
Coquet to the Tees, extend along the coast about 50 miles ; the extreme 
breadth is nearly 25 miles, and the average breadth about 16 miles ; 
total area from 700 to 800 miles. In one of these mines, the down-cast 
shaft (by which the air goes down) is about 68 fathoms, or 408 feet, 
about the height of the cross of St. Paul's Cathedral, London, and 
double the height of the Monument. These mines produce nearly 
14 miUiou tons of coal annually, of which 6 millions are destined for 
London and the coast trade. — T. SopwUh, F.O.S. 
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THE GAME OF CURLING. 

Jamieson conjectures this Scottish game to be named from 
the Teutonic kroUen, kruUen, sinttare^ Jtectere^ whence the 
English curl; as the great art of the game is to make the 
stones bend or curve in towards the mark, when it is so blocked 
up that they cannot be directed in a straight line. 

THE GAME OP LA GBOSSERIE. 

This game, which may be called Hockey, is known in 
England, and above all at Eton, where it forms one of the 
principal daily amusements of the pupils during autunm, but 
apart from the absurd ceremonies which accompany its annual 
celebration on the coasts of Normandy. It is said this game 
is of recent Scottish origin ; but the stick, in the form ci a 
cross — a sacerdotal emblem — ^which is used in it, refers it to a 
source more ancient. — Tarver. 

In Normandy, la Crossme is played on Shrove Tuesday 
by the bishops, canons, and other clerical dignitaries, each with 
a stick having a cross at the end : sides are formed ; two 
stones are set up, and the player who first passes a ball of box- 
wood between them wins the game ; the signal for the com- 
mencement and close of the game being given by the great bell 
of the cathedral. 

DURHAM MUSTARD. 

Prior to the year 1720, there was no such luxury as Mustard 
in its present form at our tables. At that Ume the seed was 
coarsely pounded in a mortar, as coarsely separated from the 
integument, and in that rough state TO*epared for use. In the 
year mentioned, it occurred to an old woman of the name of 
Clements, residing in Buiiiam, to grind the seed in a mill, and 
pass it through the several processes which are resorted to in 
making flour from wheat. I^e secret she kept for many years 
to herself; and in the period of her exclusive possession of it sup- 
plied the principal ps^s of the kingdom, and in particular tne 
metropolis, witn this article. George I. stamped it with fetshion 
by his approval. (Hence the pots in which the mustard is 
sold bear the royal initials in a medallion.^ Mrs. Clements twice 
a year travelled to London and the principal towns throughout 
England for orders. Prom her residing in Durham, the article 
acquired the name of *^ Durham mustard.'' 

CRICKET. 

This famous ihiglish sport boasts of no more ancient origin 
than the commencement of the last oentuiy ; and the follow- 
ing etymology seems to be the most likely, from its close and 
natural resemblance, namely, from the Saxon eryee, a stick* We 
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are, however, totaUy at a loss to accoant for a game which 
certainly had not its origin among the learned, receiving a 
name from a language now little known, except amongst a few 
scholars and antiquaries. Possibly cricket may have a much 
more ancient origin than the above ; and it may have been 
named when it was in its infant state as dicb and ball ; as such 
it is an old game. The old copper-plate etching, the Cotswold 
Games, gives all the games of the tmie, but nothing like this. 
Mr. Bonstetten, of Berne, considers it originally an Icelandic 
game : but that it is a ^^ual improvement of cltih and haJl 
we have no doubt ; for the old bat, as seen in the picture of 
the Pavilion in Lord's Ground, haia the lend of the club. — 
CkndemmCs Magadne^ 1839. 

SWAN-UPPING, OR HOPPING. 
By aid of the Losd^ Manuscripts (preserved in the muni- 
ment-room at Loseley House, in Surrey, and edited with notes 
by the late M. A. J. Kempe, F.S.A.) we learn that the above 
custom was the taking of Swans upon rivers for the purpose 
of affixing certain marks to their beaks. Its superintend- 
ence was intrusted to a person officially appointed Master of 
the Swans, who, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was Sir 
William More, then owner of Loseley. Among the Mss. there 
has been found an origiiMd roll ^ ^wan-marks, showing the 
beaks of the swans to have been notched with stars, chevrons, 
crosses, the initials of the owners' names, or other devices. 
Thus in the above roll are given the marks used for the swans 
of Lord William Howard, Lord Buckhurst, Sir Henry Weston, 
Francis Carew, Esq., William More, Esq., and other principal 
persons resident in Surrey ; likewise the marks of the Dyers' 
and Vintners' Companies, who to this day keep swans upon 
the Thames. 

GROSS AND PILE. 

The origin of this name of the old game corresponding to 
" head or tail" of the present day, has been much disputed ; but 
the following explanation is, to our thinking, satisfactory : 

"The word coin itself is money struck on the coin or head of the 
flattened metal, by which word comi, or htad, is to be understood the 
obverH, the only Bide which, in the in&ncy of coining*, bore the stamp. 
Thence the Latin cuneutf from eune, or hyji, the head. 

** This side was called also piU, in ccHrruption from poU, a head, not 
only from the side itself beings the coin or headf but from its being im- 
pressed most commonly with some head in contra-distinotion to the 
reverse, which, in later times, was oftenest a cross. Thence the vul- 
garism, erost or pile, poll, head." — Cleland^s Specimen qfan Etymologi- 
cdl Vocabvlary, p. I67. 

Kelham, in his Norman-French Dictionary, has: ^^ Pille, 
pHe ; that side of the coin which bears the head. Cross or 
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pile, a game." The following extracts from a Ms. of the private 
eiq)en8es of Edward II. shows this to have been a favourite 
royal game in his time : 

" Item, Paid to the King himself, to play at cross and pile, by the 
hands of Richard de Mereworth, the receiver of the treasury, twelve- 
pence. 

"Item, Paid there to Henry, the King's barber, for money which 
he lent to the King, to play at cross and pile, five shillings." 

LIVEBY AND LIVEEY STABLES. 
Livery, i. e. delivery, is from the French livreVy to deliver. 
Chaucer has, " the conisance of my livery to all my servants 
delivered,** Spenser, in his work on Ireland, says : " What 
livertf is, we, by common use in England, know well enough, 
namely, that it is allowance of horse-meate, as they commonly 
use the word in stabling, as to keepe horses at livery; the 
which word, I guess, is derived of livering or delivering forth 
their nightly food. So, in great houses, the livery is said to be 
served up for all night, that is, their evening's alloviranco for 
drinke. And livery is also called the upper weede which a 
serving-man weareth, so called (as I suppose) for that it was 
delivered and taken from him at pleasure." 

tailors' " CABBAGE." 

The word Cabbage, by which all the varieties of Brauiea 
are now called, means the firm head or ball that is formed by 
the leaves turning closely over each other ; fron^ which circum- 
stance we say the cole has cabbaged, the lettuce has cabbaged, 
the tailor has cabbaged. Arbuthnot, in his History of John 
BvJUy says : " Your tailor, instead of shreds, cabbages whole 
yards of cloth." Hence arose the cant word applied to tailors, 
who formerly worked at the private houses of their customers, 
where they were often accused of oahhaaingy i, e, rolling up 
pieces of cloth, instead of the list andf shreds which they 
claimed as their due. 

niCHMOND " MAIDS OF HONOUR." 

These are delicious cheese-cakes, peculiar to Richmond in 
Surrey, and doubtless named from its regal days, when Rich- 
mond had its royal palace and court. It is stated that one 
thousand pounds was once paid to the fortunate possessor of 
the receipt for making this cheese-cake, with the good-will of 
the business, said to have been originally established in Hill 
Street, Richmond. George IIL had his tables at Windsor 
Castle and Eew regularly supplied with these cheese-cakes. 

THE GORDIAN KNOT 

is named from this incident in classic history. Gk>rdiu8 (a king 
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of Phrygia Major), being raised from the plough to the throne, 
placed the harness, or furniture, of his wain and oxen in the 
temple of Apollo, tied in such a knot that the monarchy of the 
world was promised to him that could untie it ; which, when 
Alexander, that " tumour of a man," had long tried, and could 
not do, he cut it with his sword. 

*' BY HOOK OR BY CROOK." 

This proverb is said to have arisen in the time of Charles 1., 
when there were two learned judges, Hooke and Crooke, and 
a difficult cause was to have been gotten either by Hooke or 
by Crooke. Spenser, however, mentions these words twice in 
his Faery Qtteeney which is a proof that this proverb is much 
older thsm that time ; and that the phrase was not then used 
as a proverb, but applied as a pun. — Wdrton, 

LUCK OF HORSE-SHOES. 

Butler, in Hudibras, says of his conjuror, that he could 
** Chase evil spirits away by dint 
Of sickle^ hone-shoe, hollow flint." 

Aubrey, in his MiscdlanieSy tells us that 

" It is a thing very common to nail horse-shoes on the thresholds o! 
doors ; which is to hinder the power of witches that enter the house. 
Most of the houses of the west-end of London have the horse-shoe on 
the threshold. It should be a horse-shoe that one finds." He adds, 
" Under the porch of Stanfield Church, in Suffolk, I saw a tile, with :i 
horse-shoe upon it, placed there for this purpose, that one would ima- 
gine that holy water alone would have been sufficient. I am told thei^ 
are many more instances." 

In Gay's fable of " The Old Woman and her Cats," the 
supposed witch complains : 

** Straws laid across my path retard, 
The horse-shoe's imiCd, each ihresholcTs guard" 

In Monmouth Street, probably one of the localities alluded to 
by Aubrey (then a fashionable neighbourhood), many horse- 
shoes, nailed to the thresholds, were to be seen in 1797 ; in 
1813, Sir Henry Ellis counted seventeen horse-shoes in Mon- 
mouth Street ; in 1852, only eleven remained. 

It was once thought lucky to find old iron, but more espe- 
cially a horse-shoe. This notion has been current in our time, 
as well as the nailing of the shoes in front of the sill and over 
the doorway, in Sussex ; where, in childhood, we have more 
than once accounted ourselves lucky in finding a horse-shoe. 

Kelson was of a superstitious turn, had great faith in the 
luck of a horse-shoe, and one was nailed to the mast of the 
ship Victory. " Lucky Br. James" attributed the success of 
his fever-powder to his finding a horse-shoe. 
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When Dr. Jamea^ then a poor mpotheeary, had inmited the fevor- 
powder, ha was introduced to Newhery, of St. Paul's Churchyard, to 
y&oA the medicine for him. One Simday morning, at James was on 
his way to Newbery*s country-house at Vauxhall, in passing over West- 
minster Bridge, seeing a horse-shoe lying in the road, and considering 
it to be a sign of good kick, he put the woe into his pocket. As New- 
bery was a shrewd man, he becauM James's apeut ror the sale of the 
fever-powder ; whilst the doctor ascribed all his success to the horse- 
shoe, which he subsequently adopted as the crest upon his carriage. 

The Magpie is a bird of omen, and is associated with the 
lucky hors^sho^ in the well^mown pnblio-houfie dgii. 

CKinCAL DAYS. 

Grdat attention was paid to c^rtadn days, ia the progress <^ 
acute diseases, by the aiicients, and 1^ the learned and wdl« 
informed among the modems. Dr. CoUen, in particular, eaDr 
siders the observations of the ancients as correct ; and in fevers^ 
points out the seventh, ninth, elevenidi, fourteenth, seven- 
teenth, and twentieth days as critical. From the writings of 
physicians, the words crisis and critical have got into common 
language, with the meaning a little altered. 

WHAT IS QUACKERY? 

The appellation of quack, says Dr. Parr, arose from guack- 
salbery the German name for quicksilver ; since, on the first ap- 
p^irance of syphilis, the irregular practitioners only employed 
this reputedly dangerous me£cine. At present tibe term quaei 
is confined to those who sell a pretended nostrum, the prepara- 
tion of which is kept secret ; out it may be applied to every 
practitioner who, by pompous pretences, mean insinuations, 
and indirect promises, endeavours to obtain that confidence 
which neither success nor experience entitles him to. — Dr, 
Macaviay^s Dictionary of Medicine^ 12th edit. 1854. 

The term quack, to brag loudly, is as old as the time of 
Butler: 

'< Believe mechamck virtuosi 
Can raise them mountains in Potosi, 
Seek out for plants with signatures, 
To quack of imiversal cures." — Mtuiibras. 

The general application of the term to boastful pretenders is 
also old ; for Sir R. TEstrange speaks of ^' the change, schools, 
and pulpits," being " full of quacks, jugglers, and plagiaries." 
Johnson gives qtMckacdver^ from quack a^ salve, and iliu^rates 
from Brown and Burton. 

Useful and esteemed remedies have at first appeared in the dis- 
reputable form of secret remd(ties. Such was Dover's powdMT (opium 
and ipecacuanha), named fi*om its inventor, who pahhshad H at first 
with an air of mystery, hitching in a line of Pope : 

** See, desperate misery lays hold on Dover." 
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James's powder (antimonial) was first compounded by Dr. James, thB 
early friend of Dr. Johnson, at Lichfield; the specification of the origi- 
nal medicine has all the ambiguity of an ancient oracle. Ward's reme- 
dies were invented by one Ward, originally a footman, who, during his 
attendance upon his master on the continent, obtained from some 
monks those receipts which afterwards became Ms nostrums. 

" DEAD AS A DOOE-NAIL." 

This proverbial expression is taken from the door-nail : that 
is, the nail on which, in old doors, the knocker strikes. It 
is therefore used as a comparison to any one irrecoverably 
dead; one who has fallen (as Virgil says) mvlta niorte, i.e. 
with abundant death, such as reiteration of strokes on the 
head would naturally produce : 

**FaUtaff. Whatj Is the old km^ dead ? 
Pistol. As nail in door," — Shakspeare's Henry IV. 

" THROWING A TUB TO THE WHALE" 

originated in the practice of the sailors of Greenland and 
South-Sea whaling ships, when surrounded with a dangerous 
number of whales, throwing out a tub to divert their attention ; 
meanwhile every sail is hoisted, and the vessel pursues its 
course. This is one of the illustrations of Swift's Tale of a 
Tvh, In argument, to give an adversary a pretended advan- 
tage, to mislead him, is to throw a tub to the whale. 

" THIRTEEN TO DINNER." 

There is a prgudice existing, generally, on the pretended 
danger of being the thirteenth at table. If the probability be 
required, that out of thirteen persons of different ages one of 
them at least shall die within a year, it wiU be found that the 
chances are about one to one that one death at least will occur. 
This calculation, by means of a £dse interpretation, has given 
rise to the prejudice, no less ridiculous, that the danger wiU be 
avoided by inviting a greater number of guests, which can only 
have the effect of augmenting the probability of the event so 
much apprehended. — Qiteteleif on the CcdcuUoion of ProbabUUies. 

This superstition obtains in Italy and Russia, as well as in England. 
Moore, in his Diary , vol. ii. p. 206, mentions there bebg thirteen at 
dinner one day at Madame Catalani's, when a French countess, who 
lived with her upstairs, was sent for to remedy the grievance. Afainv 
Lord L. said he had dined oaoe abroad at Count Orlofif's, who did not 
sit down to dinner, but kept walking from chair to chair, because " the 
Naristiken were at table, who, he knew, would rise instantly if they 
perceived the number thirteen, which Orloff would have made by sitting 
down himself." 
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THE CENTUEY. 

Wb affree with Professor de Morgan, that **it is to be re- 
grettea that we are obliged to talk of centuries under numeral 
figures which contradi^ the dates. Fourteen hundred and 
twenty is the JifieerUh century. We are always obliged to 
pause a moment before we put a year into its century : and 
even practised historical writers sometimes make a slip. The 
second edition of Mr. Macaulay's Essays is their third impres- 
sion 5 and yet (vol. ii. p. 15) it is said : * We know that dur- 
ing the fierce contests of the sixteenth century, both the hostile 
ps^ies spoke of the time of Mizabeth as a golden age.' The 
italics, of course, are our own." — ^Note to Companion to the Al- 
manacy 1850. 

THE SABBATH AND SUNDAY. 

Foremost in the list of Festivals stands the Lord's-day, or 
Sunday ; " the day of the resurrection, the queen, the chief of 
aU days, in which our life arose, and the victory over death 
was gained by Christ ;" the day also in which as Justin the 
martyr urges, God, out of darkness and the primal matter, 
formed a world. The only words used in English for the first 
day of the week, before the existence of Puritanism, were 
Sunday and Lord's Day. The former of these expressions we 
retained from our Saxon ancestors, with all other Teutonic 
nations. The latter we adapted from the Christian form of 
Southern Europe. 

Saturdayj in Italian, still retains the Hebrew name of Sah- 
lata; so it is, with the slight literal variations which distin- 
guish the several languages, in Spanish and Portuguese. The 
French JSamedi is propeny exphdned by Menage as merely an 
abridgment of SaShati-diy just as Mardi is of Marti-di, and 
Vendredi of Veneri-di. 

Disraeli, in his Commentaries on tJie Life of Charles /., 
fixes the reign of Elizabeth, and the year 1564, as the period 
when Sunday was first called Saturday ^ies Sabbati). Hence 
arose the reformers of the reformed, the Sabbatarians, of which 
new doctrine John Knox was the true father in England, al- 
though Knox was the bosom friend of Calvin. — Abridged from 
Notes and Qzieries, No. 299. 
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LEAP YEAR. 

The privilege of ladies choosing husbands is thus explained 
in a work entitled Courtshipy Love^ and McUrimoniey printed in 
the year 1606 : " Albeit it is nowe become a part of the com- 
mon lawe in regard to social relations of life, that as often as 
every bissextile year dost return, the ladyes have the sole privi- 
lege, during the time it continueth, of making love unto the 
men, which they doe either by wordes or lookes, as to them it 
seemeth proper ; and, moreover, no man will be entitled to the 
benefit of clergy who dothe refuse to accept the offers of a ladye, 
or who dothe in any wise treate her proposal withe slight or 
contumely." 

CANDLEMAS 

is evidently traceable to the ancient custom of lighting up 
churches and chapels with Candles and lamps, and carrying 
them in procession. This practice of lighting has been dis- 
continued in this country since the second year of Edward 
YI. ; in the Komish Church the original name, and all its at- 
tendant ceremonies, are still retained. Herbert, in his Country 
Parson^ refers to a relic of this practice in the custom of saying, 
** when light is brought in, Qod sends us the light of HeaveUy — 
and the parson likes this very well. Light is a great blessing, 
and as great as food, for which we give thanks ; and those that 
think this superstitious, neither know superstition nor them- 
fielves." 

PANCAKES ON SHEOVE-TUESDAY. 

Taylor, the Water-poet, writing in 1630, says : " Shrove- 
Tuesday, at whose entrance in the morning all the whole king- 
dom is in quiet ; but by the time the clock strikes eleven, which, 
by the help of a knavish sexton, is commonly before nine, then 
there is a bell rung, called * the Pancake Bell,' the sound of 
which makes thousands of people distracted, and forgetful 
either of manners or humanity ; and then there is a thing 
dialled wheaten flour, which the cooks do mingle with water, 
e^s, spice, and other tragical and magical enchantments ; and 
then they put it by little and little into a frying-pan of boiling 
suet, where it makes a confined dismal hissing, like the Lethean 
snakes in the reeds of Acheron, Styx, or Phlegethon, until at 
last, by the skill of the cook, it is transformed into the form 
of a flip-jack, called a pancake, which, with ominous incanta- 
tions, the ignorant people do devour very greedily." 

LENT. 

i Lent is commonly said to be named from a Saxon word for 
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Spriiig. It was originally called Quadragesima, and only lasted 
forty hours, from twelve on Good Friday to Easter mom ; but 
it was gradually extended to forty days, after the fajsta of 
Moses (Deut. ix.) ; of Elijah (1 Kings xiz.) ) of iiie NineTites 
(Jonah iii.) ; and of our Lord himself (Matt, iv.) ; all of whi<^ 
msted forty days. This fast begins on Wednescfa-y, because the 
six Sundays being festivals, were not included in the feisting- 
days ; and therefore, unless four days were added bef<M*e tfie 
first Sunday in Lent, the fast would only last thirty-six days 
instead of forty. — Elementa Liturgica. 

Ash Wednesday y the first day of Lent, originated in the bles- 
sing of ashes on that day, **to put in remembrance eveiy 
Christian man, the beginning of Lent and Penance, that he is 
but ashes and earth, and thereunto shall return;" and the 
cereanony was reserved at the Reformation. 

MidrLentf the fourth Sunday in Lent, was anciently k^t by 
Roman Catholics visiting their mother-church, and making their 
offerings at the high altar. Thence arose the dutiful custoni of 
visiting parents on this day, therefore called Mothering Sunday ; 
when the children were treated with a regale of excdlent fru- 
menty, or they presented their mother with a sum of money, a 
trinket, &c. On the following Sunday, preceding Palm Sunday, 
fried peas, or carlingsy are eaten in the North. 

WEAEING THE LEEK ON ST. DAVED's DAY. 
This custom is derived from one of those victories whidi 
have so often graced the arms of Wales when at war with France. 
The engagement was one in which the Welsh bore a distin- 
guished part, and Shakspeare has thus put the drcum^ances 
into the mouth c^ Eluellen in Henry V. act iv. sc. 7 : 

**Flu. Your grandfisttber of famous memory, an't please your m*- 
jesty, and your great uncle, Edward the plaek prince of Wales, as I 
nave read in the Chronicles, fought a most prave pattel here in Fxance. 

JT. Ueivry, They did, FlueEen. 

Flu, Your majesty says very trua If your majesty is remembered 
of it, the Welshmen did goot service in a garden wJiere leeks did grow, 
wearing leeks in their Monmouth caps ; which, your maiesty knows, to 
this hour is an honourable padge of the service ; uid, I do beliere^ your 
majesty takes no scorn to wear the Uek upon Ssont Tav/s^day. 
K, Henry. I wear it for memorable honour." 

This must have been the battle of Poictiers. John of Gaunt 
(then Earl of Richmond) was about seventeen years old ; and 
as this is the only battle answering the description afc whidi 
both could have been present, it is concluded to be the one 
intended in the above quotation. The W^elsh archers had also 
signalised themselves at the battle of Oressy ; so that the leek 
may be deemed a memorial, and the onfy one still wchd, <^two 
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of the most glorious victories that ever meed the British arms, 
as well as of the part which the Welsh had the honour of bear- 
ing in the success. — The Rev. Feter Roberts* t Popvlar Antiquities 
of Wales. 

MAUNDY THUESDAY, 

the day preceding Good Friday, is named from dies mandati, 
the day of command, on vrhich day our Saviour gave his great 
manda^, that we riioukl love one another ; or it is supposed 
to be from the Saxon mawnd, an alms-basket, because on that 
day princes used to give alms to the poor from their basket f 
and those who partook of its contents were caUed maunders. 

In Whitehall Chapel, on Maundy Thiu-sday, is distributed by the 
Queen's Almoners the Royal Bounty to as many poor agod men and 
women as the sovereign is years of age. The alms-money oonsists of 
soTereigns, and silver pieces of 4d., £^., 2d., and Id, value {Mawnd^ 
Money), in purses and red and white leather bacs, carried in akns- 
dishes by Yeomen of the Guard, preceded by tiie Almoners. The dis- 
tribution takes place at the conclusion of the first lesson of the Morning 
Service, during the nnging of anthems ; the purses are given to the 
women, and the leathern bags, with stoddngs, shoes, and broadcloth, 
to the men. The service is uien proceeded wiUi. and oondudee with a 
prayer for the Queen. The Maundy gift to each person, in coin and 
clothing, amoimts to about 5/. ; and it is extended to the pensioners of 
previous years. The gold is put in the red bags, the silver in the white. 
Pormerly bread, meat, and fish were also distributed in large wooden 
bowls, and the officers carried bouqueta of flowers and wore white scarves 
and sashes ; but the earliest custom was the sovereign washing with his 
or her own hands the feet of as many poor men as he or she ^as years 
old, in imitation of the humihty of the Saviour.+ The last sovereign who 
peiformed this was James II., in the ancient chapel at Whitehall. — 
Cunofcties of London, 

King William III. left the washing to his almoner : such 
was the arrangement for many years ; but the washing has long 
been discontinued altogether, and since the present reign an 
additional sum of money has been given instesui of provisions. 
The Maundy Money is struck at the Royal Mint ; and the pieces are, 
by an order of Grovemment, declared current coins oftiie realm; no 
one, therefore, can legally refuse to take them if they are tendered in 
payment, although they are not in »ealitv intended for that purpose. 
As a proof of this, the new groat will be found, on examination, to be 
from the die of the Maundy threepence, that is, the head side ; but it 
has a different reverse, and is thicker, and of course of the weight of the 
Maundy four-p^ice. They are struck ddefly as prese&ts for variows 
officers attached to the Crown, as well as to others.— 2W« Euay on the 
Roman DeTvarim, <£rc. 

• Mavnd is still used in Scotlatwl for a hand-basket. 

t The ceremouy is still HteraUy observed at Vieana. On Mamdy Thors^y 
(March 20tli, 1866). " Uie washing; of feat" took place in the chapel which is at- 
tached to the Imperial palace. His majesty the Emperor of Austria, after having 
served th«m at Uble, pouced water ever and wf|>ed the fset of twelve of fheeUest 
poor citizens in the city. 
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GOOD-FRIDAY CROSS BUNS. 

Hot Cross Buns are in England so intimately associated 
with our observance of Good Friday, that we do not attach to 
them higher antiquity. But the cross has been used as a sacred 
symbol from the earliest times of the ancient Egyptians, and 
the word bun is derived from the early Greeks. It was a sacred 
cake, marked with the cross, as depicted in Greek sculptures 
and paintings. Winckelmann also relates the discovery of two 
perfect buns at Herculaneum ; each was marked with a cross, 
within which were four other lines. Hesychius describes the 
houn as a kind of cake, with a representation of two horns. It 
is mentioned in the same terms by Julius Pollux. Diogenes 
Laertius describes "a sacred libra," called a houn; and Cecrops 
is said to have first '>ffered up this sweetbread, made of flour 
and honey. Descending to the earlier Catholic times, we find 
that buns were the Eulogise, or consecrated loaves, made from 
the dough whence the host itself was taken, and given by the 
priests to the people ; they were marked with the cross, as our 
Good-Friday buns are. — FoAroJce, 

Formerly in England the superstitious preserved Good-Fri- 
day buns from year to year from the belief of their efficacy in 
the cure of dweases. And Poor Bobin, in his almanac for 
1753, says : 

"Whoso virtue is, if you believe what's said, 
They'll not grow mouldy like the common bread." 

THE DANCING SUN. 

There was a superstition, once very prevalent in England, 
that on Easter-day the Sun danced at sunrise ; an idea used as 
a comparison by Sir John Suckling, in one of his verses, eulo- 
gising a belle of the day : 

'' Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice peep'd In and out, 

As if they feared the light ; 
And oh ! she dances such a way — 
No sun upon an Easter-day 

Were half so fine a sight." 

GOSPEL-OAKS 

are traditionally said to have been so called in consequence of 
its having been the practice in ancient times to read under 
a tree which grew upon a boundary-line a portion of the €k)s- 
pel on the annual perambulation of the bounds of the paiish 
on Ascension Day. Again, these ancient trees were probably 
Druidical ; and under their '4eafy tabernacles" the first Christian 
missionaries preached. In the 602d poem of Herrick's He^ 
perides occur these lines : 
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" Dearest, bury me 
Under that holy oak, or gospel-tree, 
Where, though thou see'st not, thou mayst think upon 
Me "vyhen thou yearly go'st in procession." 

The pagan practice of worshipping the gods in woods and trees 
continued for many centuries, till the introduction of Christi- 
anity ; and the converters did not disdain to adopt every means 
to raise Christian cultus (worship) to higher authority than that 
of paganism hy acting upon the senses of the heathens. 

BAINY saints' DAYS. 

Churchill thus glances at the superstitious notions about 
Rain on St. Swithin's Day (July 16) : 

"July, to whom the Dog-star in her train 
St. James gives oysters, and St. Svnthin rain." 

Gay, in his Trivia^ mentions : 

** How if on Swithin's Feast the welkin low'rs, 
And every penthouse streams with hasty show'rs. 
Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain. 
And wash the pavements with incessant rain." 

There is also an old proverb : 

** St. Swithin's Day, if thou dost rain. 
For forty days it will remain : 
St. Switiiin's Day, if thou be fair. 
For forty days 'twill rain na mair." 

There is a quaint saying, that when it rains on St. Swithin's 
Day, it is the saint christening the apples. In some church- 
books there are entries of gatherings of " Sainte Swithine'sfar- 
thyngs" on this day. St. Swithin was ChxmcelXor of the Exche- 
qv^r in the time of King Ethelbert, and the great patron-saint 
of the cathedral and city of Winchester. In the former is 
shown a large sculptured stone, which was long believed to 
cover the remains of the Saxon saint ; but this was disproved 
in 1797 by the finding of a complete skeleton beneath the 
stone ; and the skull of St. Swithin is known to have been de- 
posited in Canterbury Cathedral. His shrine was formerly kept 
m a chapel behind the altar in Winchester Cathedral. 

With respect to " Rain on St. Swithin's Day," Mr. Howard, 
the meteorologist, observes: "The notion commonly enter- 
tained on this subject, if put strictly to the test of experience 
at any one station in this pai-t of the island (London), will be 
found fallacious. To do justice to popular observation,, I may 
now state, that in the majority of our summers a showery 
period, which, with some latitude as to time and circumstances, 
may be admitted to constitute daily rain for forty days, does 
come on about the time indicated by this tradition ; not that 
any long space before is often so diy as to mark distinctly its 
commencement." 
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St. Simon and St. Jade's Feast (October 28) was supersti- 
tiously considered rainy, as well as that of St. SwitMn ; and 
this probably because the autumnal rains began on or about 
that day. In an old play occurs : " I know it as well as I 
know 'twill rain on Simon and Jade s Day." In another old 
play occurs : ** Now a continued Simeon and Jude's rain beat 
all your feathers as flat down as pancakes." And we learn from 
Holinshed that, in 1536, when a battle was appointed to have 
been fought upon this day be^een the king's troops and the 
rebels in Yorkshire, so great a quantity of rain fell upon the 
eve thereof as to prevent the battle from taking place. 

LAMMAS DAY. 

Gule of August, or Tiammas Bay, is variously explained. 
Chile, from the Celtic or Biitish wyl or gvle, signifies a festival 
or holiday, and explains gule of August to mean the holyday 
of St. Peter ad Vincula in this month, when the people of 
England, in Roman Catholic times, psud their Peter-pence. 
Lammas is by some derived from lamb-masse, because on that 
day the tenants who held lands of the cathedral church in York, 
which is dedicated to St. Peter ad Vincula, were bound by 
their tenure to bring a live lamb into the church at high mass. 
Others derive it from a Saxon word signifying loaf-ma^ or bread- 
mass ; because on this day our forefathers made an offering of 
bread from new wheat. Blount says : *' Lammas Day, the 1st 
of August, otherwise called the guie or yvle ot August, whi<^ 
may be a corruption of the British word OwwL Awsf^ signifyiDg 
the 1st of August." Blount further says that Lammas is called 
Alaf-mass, that is, loaf or bread mess, which signifies a feast oi 
thanksgiving for the first fruits of the com. It was observed 
with bread of new wheat ; and in some places tenants were bound 
to bring new wheat to their lord on or before the 1st of August. 
New wheat is called Lammas wheat. Yallancey afi&rms that 
this day was dedicated to the fruits of the soil ; that Laeith was 
the day of the obligation of grain, particularlv of wheat ; and 
that mas signifies fruit oi all kinds, especially the aconi, whcmoe 
the word rriast. 

Lammas is one of the four cross quarter-days of the year, as 
they are now denominated : Whitsuntide was form^y Uie first, 
Lammas the second, Martinmas the third, and Candlemas the 
last. Some rents are yet payable at these ancient quarts-days 
in England, and they continue general in Scotland. 

In the parish of St. Luke were formerly ''tit« Lotti," TtfamiMm 
land, for ages appurtenant to the manor of Chelsea. The lord of the 
manor possessed tne right of letting the land on lease for the spring and 
summer quarters, beginning with March and ending in Au^fust ; and the 
inhabitants at large enjoyed the privil^e of turning in their cattle from 
August till February, being the autumn and winter quartos. TUm 
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sta4;e of appropriation continued till the year 1825 or 1826, when the 
directors of the Kensington Canal Company took possession of them 
for their own use immediately upon the completion of their canal ; 
they have illegally detaitied them ever since, and have let them suc- 
cessively to sevei-al persons and received rent for the same. The Chel- 
sea Lammas lands nad hitherto been opened on the 12th of August, 
being the first of the month according to the old style. The graziers, 
butchers, and others, with their cattle, used formerly to assemble in the 
lane leading to " the Letts," on the eye of Lammas, and when the clock 
had struck twelve, they entered the meadow. 

" OYSTER DAY," 

On St. James's Bay (July 26, old style) oysters came in in 
London ; and there is a popular notion that whoever eats 
oysters on that day will never want money for the rest of the 
year. Yet this does not aocord with another popular conceit, 
in Butter's Dyet's Dry DirmeVy 1699 : " It is unseasonable and 
unwholesome in all months that have not an r in their name to 
eat an oyster." 

The diligent antiquary, Mr, Thoms, considers that in the 
grotto formed of oyster-shells and Ughted with a votive candle, 
to which, on old St. James's Bay (August 6), the passer-by 
is entreated to contribute, by cries of '* Pray remember the 
grotto," we have a memorial of the world-renowned shrine 
of St. James at Compostella, which may have been formerly 
erected on the anniversary of St. James by poor persons, as an 
invitation to the pious who could not visit Compostella to show 
their reverence to the saint by ahns-giving to their needy 
brethren. Oysters are allowed to be sold in London (which 
city, hy the way, levied a tax of 2c?. on every person going and 
returning by the river Thames on pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. James) after St. James's Bay. — Fotes and Queries^ No. 1. 

HARVEST CUSTOMS. 

Harvest-home, from the Saxon hcerfest, g,d, herb-feast, is 
defined by Ash to be " the last load of the harvest, the feast at 
the end of the harvest ; a song sung at the end of the harvest ; 
the opportunity of gathering hanrest-treasure." With us. 
the festival is doubtless as old as agriculture. Harvest-hom% 
customs include " the Queen of Harvest," who was anciently 
brought home with the last load of com ; though an image 
was formerly thus richly dressed up, to represent the Eoman 
Ceres, as recorded by Hentzner, in 1698, in a harvest^home at 
Windsor. Here, too, were the pipe and tabor, the latter taken 
from the timbrel of Miriam, as an accompaniment to her song 
and victory after the passage of the Red Sea. BloomfieW has 
1^ us a picture of harvest-home in Suffolk, where the fore- 
most man in the field was honoured with the title of " lord ;" 
and at "the Horkey," or harveet-lMme feast, he collected 
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money from the farmers and visitors, to make a " frolic" after* 
wards, adled the "largess" spending. But in Bloomfield's 
time this custom was going fast out o|^ use. In his ballad 
the "Horkey," he sings : 

" Home came the lovial Horkey load. 
Last of the old year's crop ; 
And Grace among the green boughs rode 
Eight plump upon the top.** 

St. Roch*8 Bay (August 16) was formerly cjelebrated as a gene- 
ral harvest*home in England. Sir Thomas Overbury (1630) 
under the Franklin, says : "he allows of honest pastime, and 
thinkes not the bones of the dead any thing bruised, or the 
worse for it, though the country lasses dance in the church- 
yard after even-song. Rock Monday, and the wake in sum- 
mer, shrovings, the wakeful ketches on Christmas Eve, the 
hoky, or seed-cake, these he yeerely kepes, yet holds them no 
reliques of Popery." 

" BARTHOLOMEW PIGS." 

These were roasted pigs, which were formerlv among the 
chief attractions of Bartholomew fiiir, in Smithfield, where they 
were sold piping hot in booths and on stalls. Hence " a Bar- 
tholomew pig" became a common subject of allusion and com- 
parison. Falstaff calls himself "a Uttle tiddy Bartholomew 
Doar-pig." A pig-woman is also an important character in Ben 
Jonson's play of Bartholomew Fair, Br. Johnson thought the 
Bartholomew pigs were the paste-pigs sold in the streets to 
children in his time ; but Nares emphatically states they were 
"substantial, real, hot roasted pigs," The paste-pigs, filled 
with grocers' currants, and a currant for each eye, lasted to 
our time ; we remember often to have seen them for sale upon 
Old London Bridge. 

EATING GOOSE ON MICHAELMAS-DAY. 

Although this custom can be traced through more than 
three centuries, its origin has not been decided by antiquaries. 
The commonly received belief is, that a goose, forming part of 
the royal dinner when the news was brought to Queen Eliza- 
beth of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, her chivalrous 
majesty commanded that the dish (a goose) might be served 
up on every 29th of September, to commemorate the above 
fflorious event. Mr. Bouce saw this statement " somewhere" 
(such is his expression) ; but Mr. Brand thinks this rather 
to be a stronger proof that the custom prevailed at court in 
Queen Elizabeth's time. It can, however, be traced to the 
previous century; since bringing a goose "fit for the liwd's 
dinner" on this day appears to have been customary in the 
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time of Edward IV. ; and that it was common before the 
Armada victory is shown in the following passage from Qas- 
coigne, who cUed in 1677, or eleven years before the above 
event : 
*' And when the tenanntes come to pay their quarter's rent, 

They bring some fowle at Midsummer, a disn of fish at Lent ; 

At Christmas a capon, at Michaelmas a goose ; 

And somewhat else at New Yere's tide, forfeare (Jieir lease flies loose" 

Beckwith, in his edition of Blount's Tenures, says : " Probably 
no other reason can be given for this custom but that Michael- 
mas-day was a great festival, and geese at that time were most 
plentiful," 

The origin of the sajring, that "if you eat goose on Michael- 
mas-day you will never want money all the year round," is 
thus explained in the British Apollo : 

" The custom came up from tho tenants presenting 

Their landlords with geese, to incline their relenting 

On following payments." 

Again: 

" For doubtless 'twas at first deeogn'd 
To make the people seasons mind. 
That so they might apply their care 
To all those things which needful were ; 
And by a good industrious band 
Enow when and how t* improve their land." 

Goose is not eaten specially on Michaelmas-day in France. 
But upon St. Martin's Day they eat goose and turkey at Paris 5 
and goose upon Twelfth-day and Shrove Tuesday. In Den- 
mark, where the harvest is later than in England, every lamily 
who can obtain it has a roasted goose for supper on St. Mar- 
tin's Eve. 

THE MISTLETOE AT CHRISTMAS. 

The name of this plant is derived by Johnson from mys- 
teltan, Saxon ; mistel, Danish, birdlime ; and tan, a twig. It is 
a parasitic plant, found wild in England, very rarely in Scot- 
land, and nowhere in Ireland ; and is a production of great 
interest to the phytologist. The seeds in germination oflfer 
an exception to a general law, that the radicle of the embryo 
shoots downwards, and the plumula upwards. Thus, if a 
cannon-ball, to which mistletoe-seeds are glued on all sides, 
be suspended by a cord some distance ]&om the earth, both the 
upper and under seeds, as well as those at the sides, all direct 
their radicle to the surface of the ball. This property ensures 
their growing upon the branches of trees, to whatever side they 
happen to stick. Dutrochet ascribes this peculiarity to the 
tendency of the radicle of mistletoe to avoid light : he attached 
seeds to the inside of a square of glass in a window, when the 
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radicles were all directed to the interior of the apartment ; he 
then glued others upon the ontside of the squares, and thej 
turned their radicles down upon the glass, thus direckiBg them- 
selves towards the dark interior. 

"Misseltoe groweth chiefly upon crab-trees, apple-trees, sometimes 
upon hazles, and rarely upon oaks ; the misseltoe whereof is counted 
veij medicinal: it is ever green, winter and summer, and beareth a 
white glistening berry ; and it is a plant utterly diffn«ntfrom the plant 
upon which it groweuu'' — Bacon, 

The fruit, which is covered with a viscid pulp, is made by 
the Italians, and even in Herefordshire, into a kmd of bird- 
lime ; and, as it is a favourite food of the lai^e or migad 
thrush, it is thought to have given rise to the proverb, '* Tnr- 
dus malus sibi cacat,** applied to such as are authors of their 
own misfortunes. Mistletoe grows hixuriantlj upon the a|^kle 
or pear tribe of trees, and the oak ; and Mr. Jesse describes 
it as flourishing upon some lime-trees in Datchet Mead, just 
as Shakspeare described it in his day. 

The mystic uses of the mistletoe are traced to the pagan 
ages : it has been identified with the golden branch referred 
to by Virgil, in infemia; and it is affirmed to have been used 
in the religious ceremonies of the Greeks and Romans. Sir 
James E. Smith thus points out the distinctness of the Hiistletoe 
of the ancients from our own : 

Loranthus Europteut seems to be the original or most common mis- 
tletoe of the Greeks, which grows usually on some kind of fir-tree. But 
our mscwm. album is likewise found m Greece, though rarely, growing 
on the oak ; and this has been preferred from the most remote an- 
tiquity. Hence, when the supoi^titions of the east travelled westward, 
our ]]fruids adoprted a notion of the mistletoe of the oak being more holy 
or efficacious, in conjurations or medicine, than what any other treo 
afforded ; the Lofanmns, or ordinary mistletoe, not being known there. 
This superstition actually remains ; and a plant of viscum gathered from 
osJc is preferred by those who rdy on virtues which perhaps never 
existed m any mistletoe whatever.' 

The Druids and Celtic nations called it dU-heoL and guidkeL 
They had an extraordinary veneration for the number threes 
says VaUancey, and they chose the mistletoe, because not only 
its berries, but its leaves also, grow in clusters of three united 
to one stalk ; but the leaves grow in pairs onl^. The Druids 
celebrated a grand festival on the annual cutting of the mis- 
tletoe, which was held on the sixth day of the moon nearest 
their new year. Many ceremonies were observed: the <^- 
dating Druid being clad in white, cut the plant with a goldea 
sidde, and received it in a white cloth. 

Stukeley, however, says, that the Druids ** cut the mis- 
tletoe with their upri^t hatchets of brass, called celts^ put 
upon tibe ends of their stafiiB ; and thej carried the mistletoe m. 
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th^ hsmds, and laid it on their altars, as an emblem of the 
salutiferous advent oi Messiah." He adds : 

The custom is still preserved in the North, and was lately at York 
on the eve of Christmas-day: they carry mistletoe to the high ^ttet of 
the cathedral, and proclaim a public ana universal liberty, pardon, and 
freedom to all sorts of even imerior and wicked people at the gates of 
the city, towards the four quarters of heaven. 

In the Scandinavian mythology, the mistletoe is dedicated 
to its Venus, Friga ; and previous to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the feast of Thor was celebrated by the Northmen at 
nearly the same period, — a fact which accounts for the baccha- 
nalian character of the Christian feast. 

Again, '^ Oeriothd^ mistletoe, a maeical shruby appeared to 
be the forbidden tree in tlie middle of the tree* of Eden; for in 
the Edda the mistletoe is said to be Holder's death, who yet 
perished through blindness and a yoimg woman." 

The Druids doubtless dispensed the plant at a high price ; 
*'as late as the seventeenth century peculiar efficacy was at- 
tached to it, and a piece hung round the neck was conmdered a 
safeguard against witches." — W» SandvSy FjS.A, 

Kissing a fstir one under the mistletoe, and wishing her a 
happy new year as you present her with one of the berries for 
luck, is the Christmas custom of our times ; and in some places 
persons try lots for the bough with most berries by the (aackliug 
of leaves and berries in the fire. 

But at what period came mistletoe to be recognised as a 
Christmas evergreen ? We have Christmas carols in praise of 
holly and ivy of even earlier date than the fifteenth century ; 
but allusion to mistletoe can scarcely be found for two cen- 
turies later, or before the time of Herrick : 

" Down with the rosemary, and so ; ' 
Down with the bales and mistletoe ; 
Down with the holly, ivie, all. 
Wherewith ye drest the Christmas halL" 

Shakspeare describes : 

" The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean. 
Overcome with moss and baleful mistletoe." 

Tusser directs: 

'' Get ivye and hull (holly), woman, deck up thine house ;" 
And thus refers to the plant : 

f If snowe do continue, sheepe hardly that fare 
Crave misUe and ivie for them for to spare.'' 

Coles, in his Knowledge of PlaniSy 1656, says of mistletoe : " it 
is carryed many miles to set up in houses about Christmas 
time, when it is adorned with a white glistening berry." In 
the tract, Round abotU our Coed Fire^ or Christmas MuerUiinr' 
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menu, early in the last oenturj, " the rooms were embowered 
with holly, ivy, cypress, bajrs, laurel, and mistletoe^ and a 
bounomg Christmas log in the chimney." Qay, in his Trivia, 
book ii. 437, thus refers to the decking of churches : 

" When rosemaxj and bays, the poet'i crown. 
Are bawl'd in frequent cries through all the town ; 
Then judge the feetiral of Christmas near, — 
Christnuts, the jovous period of the year ; 
Now with bright holly all the temples strow. 
With laurel green and sacred mistletoe." 

Mr. Brand, however, thinks that mistletoe was never put up 
in churches, among evergreens, " but by mistake or ignorance 
of the sextons ; for it was the heathenish or profane plant, as 
having been of such distinction in the pagan rites of Ih*uidism, 
and it therefore had its place assigned it in kitchens, where it 
was hung in great state with its white berries. ... I learned at 
Bath that it never came into the church there. An old sexton 
at Teddington, in Middlesex, informed me that some mistletoe 
was once put up in the church there, but was by the clergyman 
immediately ordered to be taken away." 

^ Thomas Browne (Vulaar Errors, book ii. chap. 6) dis- 
courses of the virtues of mistletoe in '' epileptical intentions. 
Country practice hath added another, to provoke the after- 
birth, and in that case the decoction is given unto cows. That 
the berries are poison, as some conceive, we are so far from 
averring, that we have safely given them inwardly, and can 
confirm the experiment of Brassavolus, that they have some 
purgative quality." 

Sir John Colbach, in his dissertation concerning mistletoe, 
1720, strongly recommends it as a medicine for epilepsy and 
all other convulsive disorders : adding, that this beautiful plant 
must have been designed by the Almiffhty '' for further and 
more noble purposes than barely to feed thrushes, or to be hung 
up superstitiously in houses to drive away evil spirits." He re- 
fers the veneration in which the Druids were held to the cures 
they performed by means of the mistletoe of the oak, " this 
tree being sacred to them, but none so that had not the mistletoe 
upon them." But Sir John endeavours to show the mistletoe of 
the crab, the lime, the pear, or any other tree, to be of equal vir- 
tue. The seeds of mistletoe ripen late, between February and 
April. If the ripe berries are rubbed upon the branches of trees, 
between February and April, they may be readily coMvated ; 
and mistletoe has thus been found to germinate on ih» oak, 
several of the pine tribe, cherry, common laurel, Portugal Iftordy 
holly, lime, elm, hornbeam, birch, sycamore, ash, chestms^liuei, 
and acacia, as well as the apple, pear, and white-thorn tc^J bttt 
on all except the apple and pear, the seeds soon sicken IM dipw 
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ANTIQUITY OF JUDGES* CIECUITS. 

This is confirmed in the 1st of Samuel, c. vii. v. 16 : " And he 
(Samuel) went from year to year in circuit to Bethel and Gilgal 
and Mizpeh, and judged Israel in all those places." The sys- 
tem of Judges going circuit was instituted in England by King 
Henry II. This monarch divided the kingdom into six circuits, 
and commissioned his newly-created Justices in eyre, in itinere, 
to administer justice and try writs of assize in the several 
counties. 

CURSITOK-BARON OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

The title of Baron-Oursitor was evidently adopted in imita- 
tion of the ancient Cursitors in Chancery, who, holding the 
second place under the chief clerks or masters of that court, 
were called in Latin CleHci de cursu, and prepared all originai 
writs and other writs of course. So also the Baron-Cursitor 
Xield a secondary rank to the Barons or Judges, and was solely 
employed, like the Chancery Cursitors, in executing the formal 
business, and the settled rules of the Exchequer. One of the 
most showy functions of the Cursitor-Baron is to make the pubUc 
announcement of the Crown's approval of the election of the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex : a duty perhaps imposed upon 
him because the time of their inauguration (Sept. 29) occurs 
in the middle of the vacation, when the other Barons are absent. 
'—B, Fossy F.S.A.; Archceologiay vol. Ivi. pp. 29, 31. 

ORIGIN OF SOLICITORS. 
This branch of legal practitioners seems to have arisen in 
great part out of the suits in the Star-Chamber. " In our 
age," says Hudson, a barrister of Gray's Inn in the reign of 
* Charles I., "here are stepped up a new sort of people called 
Solicitors, unknown to the records of the law, who, like the 
grasshoppers in Egypt, devour the whole land ; and these, I 
dare say (being authorised by the opinion of the most reverend 
and learned Lord Chancellor that ever was before him), were 
express maintainors, and could not justify their maintenance 
upon any action brought ; I mean not where a lord or gentle- 
man employed a servant to solicit his cause, — for he may justify 
his doing thereof; but I mean those which are common so- 
licitors of causes, and set up a new profession, not being 
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allQ3¥ed in any court, or at least not in the court where they 
follow causes ; and these are the retainers of causes, and de- 
vourers of men's estates by contention, and prolonging suits to 
make them without end." — John Bruce, F,S.A,, on the Star- 
Chamber; Archceologia^ vol. xxv. pp. 343-393. 

The erroneous impression that the name of " Solicitor^' is a more 
honomtible designation than that of "Attorn^* has been thus corrected 
by Mr. Samuel Warren, in his Lectures. The late Lord Tenterden 
took some trouble several times in refuting such a notion, and stig- 
matised as absurd the conduct of those who called by the name of 
soUeUcTS persons conducting proceedings in courts of lav. The proper 
expressions are ''Attomey-at-law" and " Solicitor-in-eqxiity." Thoe 
is no difference whatever between the two in respect of ranjs or stabu, 
— any more than there is between barristers practising respectively in 
courts of law, and equity. If there be any preference, I dtould mcve 
thought it would lean to the good old Saxon word attorneif — indicatzng 
an office most honourable and ancient. The word " soUdtor" is, com- 
paratively q>eaking, of much more recent introduction — ^an off-shoot 
from the under-clerks of the now abolished Six Clerks in the Court of 

Chancery.* At all events, never use the word " solicitor^' either 

in writing, or verbally, with reference to proceedings at law; or yoa 
win justly incur the censure expressed by Lord Tenteraen. 

These observations are not applicable to Scotland, where there is no 
such class of practitioners as attorneys. There " lawyer'* or " soUcitoi^ 
answers to our "attomey-at-law." The office of " attorney** in Scot- 
land is merely private, and conferred by letter of attorney, regulating 
the nature and extent of the business therein delegated. 

Attorneys are said to be "Gentlemen by Act of Parliament.** 
Why so is, however, not clear ; for among the various acts rela- 
tive to attorneys no such enactment is to be found. The idea 
may possibly have arisen from the term " general attorney,'* 
or attomatvm gendlem, as expressed in a very early statute, thai 
of Westminster 2, the 13th Edward I., st. i. c. 10, the words 
having possibly been converted into ** Gentleman Attorney." 
However, the term thus applied to attorneys is no less invidious 
than dubious. Of itself, their profession, when honestly and 
rightly exercised, is clearly that of a gentleman without any 
peculiar distinction. 

SERGEANT-AT-LAW j HIS COIF AND KINGS. 

Sergeant-at-Law, in Latin Serviens ad Iwem, is the highest 
degree of the Common Law, and is equivalent to that of Doc- 
tor in the Civil Law. The Sergeantcy-at-Law, moreover, is 

• A.D. 1842, by Stat. 5 and 6 Vict. c. 103, s. 1. In the early history of ^e 
Court of Chancery, the Six Clerks and their under-clerkt) appear to have acted 
as the attorneys of the suitors. As business increased, these under-deitebeeaoM 
a distinct body, and were recognised by the court under tha denomiaatioa ct 
" sworn clerks," or " clerks in court." The advance of commerce, with its con- 
sequent accession of wealth, so multiplied the subjects requiring the Jiidf!nneat 
of a Court of Equity, that the limits of a public office were found whoUy in- 
adequate to supply a sufficient number of officers to conduct the businera of 
the suitors. Hence originated the " Solicitors" of the Court of Chancery .~-(Se« 
Smiiht Chaneerjf Practice, p. 62, dd edit.) 
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BCoaQwhat of a title or digmty a& well as a degree, b^g created 
by the Que^i's writ, aud the Sergeant's coif is said to be dgnum 
status ei grades. In Ms arqioriaL ensigns the Sergeant bears a 
liehuet open and front £Ekce like that of a knight, and not with 
Uie visor down as an esquire's is. The Serg^ints-at-Law form 
a brotherhood to which the Judges of the Common-Law Courts 
at Westminster must belong. So strict is the rule, that if a 
lawy^ be raised to the bench of those courts, ajad be not then 
a s^^eant, he is forthwith made one prior to bdng consti- 
tuted a judge. For this reason, as bck>nging to the same body, 
the Ju<^es of the Common-Law Courts at Westminster invari- 
ably addzess a sergeant as "Brother ;" and they never apply the 
term to any other counsel. The Sergeants are a body incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament, and not an Inn c^ CoiuH;. The 
dress of the IBergeant (his robes vaarying in colour on parti- 
cular days) has much of an ecclesiastical character, no doiibt 
from this fiEbct : the original Sei^eants^at^Law were certain 
obstinate derical lawyers, who, tempted, doubtless, by the 
fees, would persist in remauiing as advocates in the secular 
courts after they were prohibited by canon. To hide the ton- 
sure, which did not suit their renegade portion, they covered 
it with a piece of linen called ^^&e Coif;" hence the term 
which de^gnates their degree. The modem Sergeant, however, 
leaves the place of tonsure visible by means of a circular black 
patch on the top of his^ wig. By that mark, peculiar to his 
order, the Sergeant-at-Law may always be recognised in court. 

The process of giving a Sergeant's ring is this : After the writ is 
issued m>in the Petit Bag Office, calling upon him to take upon himself 
- the degree of the coif under the penalty of 1000^., he receives a notice 
from tSe Lord Chancellor to appear before t>im and be sworn in. At 
the time and place appointed he does appear, attended by a barrister, 
commonly caUed his colt. He takes the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, 
&c. This over, the colt advances and " b^^ to present to the Lord 
Chancellor a gold ring for her Majesty." He also begs to be allowed 
to present another to the Lord Chancellor. Both are graciously ac- 
cepted. Her Majesty's is worth 10/. The make of these rings is very 
antique, and they bear an appropriate motto chosen by tiie Bergcjvnt. 
The meaning of tiiis xing-giving is a mystery — ^is lost in antiquity. It 
seems to have a close connection with ki^ighuiood, as the Seigeants all 
wear on their shields the open helmet. But how the Crown came to 
receive instead of give, on the investiture, this gold symbol, is nowhere 
satisfactoiily shown. An opinion seems to prevail, that, in consequence 
of the poverty of the Crown at some time or another, the Sergeants 
offered to defiuy (amongst other things) the cost of this ring ; and then, 
for the transition is easy, came to give the ring itself. But this is mere 
conjecture. 

SPECIAL PLEADERS. 

The word "Pleading'* at the English bar does not mean 
the speaking of an advocate, but technically designates the 
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drawing out of such written statements and counterstatements 
in a cause as are necessary to show what is the actual question 
in dispute that is to form the subject of the trial. An Wngli^h 
lawyer will seldom or never use the word pleading in any oth^ 
sense. So far from pleading referring to speaking, there is a 
certain class of very learned professional gentlemen who have 
no audience in a public court of justice. These are the 
" Spedal Pleaders," who have not been called to the bar, but 
who, after keeping the f uU terms necessary for being so csdled, 
and on paying a certain amount of stamj^-duty, are permitted to 
practise in the way of "pleading," that is, in making the stat-e- 
ments and counterstatements above mentioned, as well as ad- 
vising on the evidence necessaiy to sustain a case, and drawing 
out ^davits and many other legal writings reauiring to be 
done with great knowledge and care. A special pleader of this 
description must, of course, to succeed, be a person profoundly 
versed in the learning of the law, and quite a master of his art. 
He usually i^es puj^ils, who attain their preparation for the 
bar from aiding hun in the drawing and study connected with 
the subjects that come before him. After some years of this 
practice, a special pleader goes himself to the bar, and generally 
reaches the bench ; for most of the puisne judges have been 
** special pleaders." It should, however, be understood, that 
an actual barrister may, and often does, practise as a " special 
pleader ;" but his absence in court and on circuit rather inter- 
feres with the continual application that "pleading" requires. 
From the recent reform and greater facUity of legal process, 
the class of special pleaders not at the bar is now fax less nume- 
rous than it used to be. The establishment of the body of Spe- 
cial Pleaders dates from about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. Before then, students for the Bar went as pupils to 
solicitors. 

NISI PEIUS. 

This term, generally, though not with legal strictness, is 
applied to all actions in the superior courts of a civil nature : 
the word " Nisi Prius" Court at the assizes is understood to 
designate that court where the civil actions are tried. A 
trial at Nisi Prius really means the trial of a cause which has 
arisen in one of the superior courts of Westminster, and which 
has been sent for a decision on the facts before a jury and one 
of the judges (or now a judge alone) of such courts, to be heard 
elsewhere than in the full sitting or sitting at bar, as it is called, 
of the court. The superior court meanwhile reserves to itself 
the judgment and ulterior proceedings. The word "Nisi Prius" 
arose from an expression in the old writ of Venire Facias, which 
directed the sheriflf of the county where the action arose to 
summon jurors to come on a day named from such county to 
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Westminster to try the action there, "Nisi Prius" (so said the 
Latin writ) " unless before that day" the judges of assize came 
into his (the sheriffs^ county, and then he was to summon the 
jurors before such judges of assize. Now these judges were 
sure to come into the county to hold the assizes before the day 
named, and thus were the litigants and their jurors relieved from 
the trouble and expense of going to Westminster to have the 
ax;tual matters of fisict tried there. The Jury summons has 
been altered, but the name of Nisi Prius continues to designate 
the same kind of trial to this day. The action, and the law 
and judgment upon it, remain still with the courts at West- 
minster ; while, tor convenience, the trial of the facts is deputed 
elsewhere, viz. to what has become a fixed, understood term, 
** Nisi Prius." Criminal proceedings have mostly their origin, 
trial, and judgment in the county where the offence or arrest 
occurs ; but sometimes when the indictment is found in the 
Court of Queen's Bench, it is sent for trial to the assizes, and 
it is then said to be tried at N isi Prius. After trial, the offender, 
if convicted^ is brought to Westminster to be sentenced. 

JUSTICES IN EYEE, OR OF ASSIZE. 

In the early ages of our jurisprudence, as an intolerable 
burden would have been thrown upon suitors if they had been 
required in every case to come up to the place where the 
kind's court held its sittings to procure justice, the remedy was 
devised of sending into different parts of the country persons 
commissioned to try sometimes all, sometimes certain, classes 
of the cases arising in those parts and then ready for hearing. 
These were known as Justices in Eyre (i. e. itinere), or, as they 
were called, from one of the most important classes of cases 
which they were usually commissioned to try, those relating to 
the possession of land, Judges of Assize, — assize being the name 
of the jury whom, by the writ commencing this species of trial, 
the sheriff was ordered to summon, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining by their verdict the person primAfade entitled to be 
tenant of the ^oi\,— {Feasts and Fasts^ by B. V. Neale, 1845.) 
Justices in Eyre are mentioned as early as 1170 ; but the divi- 
sion of the kingdom into six districts or circuits (a little differ- 
ent, but not much, from the present), and the appointment of 
three justices to each, dates from 22 Henry II., or 1176. To 
these Justices in E3rre have succeeded our modem Justices of 
Assize. Wales also at present forms two additional circuits, 
which proceed to and unite themselves into one at Chester. 

THE HISTORICAL AND LEGAL YEARS. 

Eemarkable examples of the confusion produced by two 
modes of computing dates are afforded by two of the most 
celobrated events in English history. King Charles I. is said 
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by most authorities to have been beheaded on the 30tli of 
January 1648 ; whilst others^ with equal ooirectness, assq^ 
that event to the 30th of Januaiy 1649. The BeTolutioii 
which drove James II. from the throne is stated by some 
writers to have taken place in February 1688 ; whilM; acoord^ 
ing to others, it hai^>ened in February 1689. These discrepan- 
cies arise from some hist(»ians using the Civil and Legale and 
others the Historical Ymr ; though bo^i would have assigned 
any circumstance after the 2dtii of March to tke same yean, 
namely 1649 and 1689. 

To avoid, as far as possible, the mistakes which this custom 
produced, it was usual to add the date of the Historical to that 
of the Legal Tear^ when speaking of any day between the 1st 
of January and the 25th of March ; thus : 

T QA -iftji A f *'*^< l^S. the civil and logal Vea^^. 
Jan. 80, leif J^^ 1^9^ ^^ historical ^. 

or thus : 

JajMwry 80, 1648-9* 

This practice, common as it has long been, is nevertheless fre- 
quently misunderstood ; and even intelligent persons are some- 
times perplexed by dates being so written. The explanation 
is, however, perfectly simple ; for the lower or last figure t^ways 
indicates the year accordmg to our present calculation.-^<.^ 
Harrit Niedas. 

ESSOIGN-DAYS, AND DAYS OF GRACB. 

In the reign of Henty II., the day first mentioned in each 
term was called Essoign-day, because the court then took the 
eesoigns, or excuses, of those who did not appear according to 
the summons of the writs ; but as — ^by a custom, tmoed by 
Blackstone to the Germans of thet^e of Tacitus {€om. iii. 278) 
— three days of grace were fdlowed to every de^ndant within 
which to appear, the court did not sit for the de^tch of 
business until the fourth day aftcftr that time. On the otiier 
hand, th^ continued to sit till the fourth day after the tat 
return. Thus, e.g. Hilary Term was not considered to iMjg^ 
till the 28d of January, nor to endliiil the 12th of February. 

ATTAINMENT OF MAJORITY — " COMING OF AGE." 

Professor de Morgan, in the Companion to the Almame, 
1850, says: 

" A pcinoti who is harb. on the 10th of Jime, in our d&y, counts a yeto 
as completed so often as a 10th of June arrives. He says, * I shall not 
be of age until the 10th of June ,-* ask him how old he is on the 9th, iand 
he will say, ' I shall not be of age till to-morrow/ If he were bom at 
noon, it is true that he does not complete twentjr^one y^ars of Asgyn di- 
visible into fractions until the noon of the 10th. KeyeiiheleM^ in tiM 
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law, whldi here preserves the old redconing, he is of fhll age on the 
ninik ; though he were bom a minute before midni^t on the 10th, he 
is of age to execute a settlement at a minute after midnifi^t on the 
morning of the 9th, forty-eight hours all but two minutes before he has 
drawn breath for the space of twenty-one years. The law reasons thus : 
— ^there are no parts of days ; he who is bom on the 10th, takes the 
whole of the lOi^ as part of nis life ; he is a year old when he has com- 
pleted 865 days ; the 9th of next year is his 366th day : as soon as he 
has commenced the 9th, he has paissed through the whole of it, for the 
day has no parts ; therefore he has lired a complete year, or is one 
year old as soon as the 9th arrives. And the conclusion is unavoidable 
so soon as it is granted that a day has no parts. The anniversary ot 
the birth used to be oelebrated as the first day of a new year ; it is now 
considered as the completion of the old one." 

We have the following good authority for Professor de 
Morgan's statement : 

"The full age in male or fomale is twenty-one years, which a^ is 
completed on me day preceding the anniversary of a person's buth, 
who tin that time is an infant, and so styled in \a.w,-^Blacksto7u^8 
OcmmeniartM, toL i. p. 463. 

That the law rejects fractions of a day is clear. In the case 
of Reg. V. the Pmsh of St. Mary, Warwick, reported in the 
Jurist (vol. xvii. p. 561), Lord Campbell said : 

" In some cases the court does not regard the fraction of a day. 
Where the question is, on what day a person camo of age, the fraction 
of the day on which he was bom, and on which he came of age, is not 
considered. . . . It is a general maxim, that the law does not regard 
the fraction of a day.*' 

THE lawyer's day. 

In a black-letter octavo, entitled A Concordancie of TeartSy 
1615, by Arthur Hopton, we find the following : 

'* The day is of two sorts, natural and artificiall : the natural day is 
the space of twenty-four hours, in which time the sunne is carried, \fj 
the first Mover, from the east into the west, and so roimd about the 
world into the east againe. 

** The artifiiciall day continues from sunne-rising to sunne-setting : 
and the artificiall nigbt is from the sunne*s setting to his rising. And 
vou must note that this natural da^, according to divers, hath divers 
beginnings : as the Romanes count it from midnight to midnight, be- 
cause at that time our Lorde was borne, being Simday ; and so do we 
account it for fasting dayes. The Arabians l^gin their day at noone, 
and end at noone the next day ; for because they say the sunne was 
made in the meridian ; and so do astronomers count the day, because 
it always falleth at one certaine time. The Umbrians, the Tuscans, the 
Jewes, the Athenians, Italians, and Egyptians do begin their day at 
sunne-set, and so do we celebrate festivaU dayes. The Babylonians, rer- 
sians, and Bohemians b^^ thdr day at sunne-rising. holcUng till sunne- 
setting ; and so do our ktwi/ers count it in JEngland, 

Upon this, a coirespondent of ^otes and Queries^ No. 207, 
is of opinion, that Hcpton's statement that lawyers count their 
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daj from sunrise to sunset, merely refers to certain instances, 
such as distress for rent. 

'* A man cannot distrain for rent or ront-chargein the niff^ht, — ^wbich, 
according to the author of The Mirror , is after sunset ana before son- 
rising. ** — Impey, on Distrat and ItepUvin, p. 49. 

In common law the day is now supposed, among lawyers^ to 
be from six in the morning to se^en at nisht for services of 
notices : in Chancery till eight at night. And a service after 
such times at night would be counted as good only for the next 
day. In the case of Liffin v. Pitcher, I BawC. j^.S., 767, Jus- 
tice Coleridge said : ^^ I am in the habit of giving twenty-four 
nours to plead when I give one day." In short, the lawyers 
from Coke down to our time, give both days, the natural and 
artificial, as legal days. 

CATCHPOLLS AND BAILIFFS. 

A Catchpoll was formerly a common name for a bumbailiff. 
The " ccUchpoUis" described in Wiclif s New Testament {Dedig 
of Aposdesy c. xvi.) were sergeants under the magistrates ; but 
are tnus described in the glossary: ^^ CcuxhepdUs, Iraaliffes, licton^ 
from catch and poU, because these officers, in executing their 
office, lay hold of the man's neck." A few years since, two 
of the instruments formerly used for this purpose were found 
among a heap of old iron from Aylsham Bridewell, in Norfolk, 
which bears the date of 1543. The instrument has a long 
wooden handle, and has two iron springs affixed to a circular 
part, which received the arm or lower f^ of the leg of a thieL 
Another iron was affixed to a long pole, to draw a thief in a 
retrograde motion out of a hole when attempting to make his 
escape. But the usual way was to catch the uiief with this in- 
strument by the pclL Such irons appear to be still used by the 
Swedish and Damsh watchmen ; for the watchmen of Stockholm 
and Copenhagen are described as perambulating the town at 
night with a curious weapon like a pitchfork, each side of the 
fork having a spring barb, used in securing a runnii^ thief by 
the leg. The employment of it requires some skill andpractioe, 
and constitutes no inconsiderable part of the art and mystexy (a 
thief-catching. — J, A.Eepton, F.S.A*; Archceologta, voL xxii. 

GALWAY JUBIES. 

It is a fact not very generally known beyond the precincts 
of our courts of law, that the (^way juries have a character 
for intelligence and integrity beyond tmit of any other juries in 
Ireland. Whenever there is a weighty, difficult, or complicated 
case to be tried, it is always desirec^ by the party to whom a 
just decision is an object, to bring it before a Oalway jury.-^ 
Dublin University Mag<mne^ 1840. 
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• WHAT IS A COUSIN ? 

In a case in Chancery where a testator had left his property 
to his cousins^ the Vice-Chancellor (Stuart) held that this in- 
cluded first cousins once removed, as also second cousins. The 
Lord Chancellor (26th Nov. 1856) reversed this decision, and 
held that first cousins were alone entitled to the benefit of 
the will. The counsel for the more extended meaning of the 
word cited the following authorities : 

" This kyng was enticed so, that he now atte laste 
Ys est and up hys cosyn bigan too werre faste." 

R. OlouceHer, p. 38. 
"Oon of the bissohopis servauntis, cotyn of bim wboose eare Petir 
Idtle of, soide. Sigh I thee not in the gherd with him ?'* — Wielif, John 
0.18. 

"For I myself desiride to bo departed fro Christ for my britheren 
that ben my cosyns after the fleisch, that ben men of laroAV—ld, 
Bomaynes c. 9. 

" Ede Plato sayeth, who so can him rede 
The wordes, most ben cotin to the dede.' 

Chaucer, Prologue, v. 719. 
" And for as muckel as this goodo man 
And eke this monk, of which tiiat I began. 
Were both two yborne in a village. 
The monk him claimeth as for cosinaffe." 

Id. Shipmanne's Tale, v. 12. 

The word "cousin" occurs about two hundred times in 
Shakspeare, and generally in a sense different from that of 
first cousin. 

THE STAK-CHAMBEE. 

The origin of the name ^' Star-Chamber" has been much 
disputed ; but the most satisfactory explanation appears to be 
that given by Mr. Caley, in the Archceoloata, vol. viii. p. 404, 
namety, from the ceiling of the chamber being anciently orna- 
mented with gilded stars.* The occupation of the " Chambre 
des Estoyers" or "EstoiUes," by the kmg's council, in the pa- 
lace at Westminster, can be traced to the reign of Edward III. ; 
but no specific mention of the Star-Chamber as a court of jus- 
tice can De found, Mr. Bruce believes, earlier than the reign 
of Hemy Vll., about which time the old titles of " the Lords 
sitting m the Star-Chamber," and "the Council in the Star- 
Chamber," seem to have merged in this one distinguishing 
appellation, t After the sittings, the lords dined in the inner 
Star-Chamber at the public expense. The mode of the pro- 
ceedings before the council was twofold : one, ore tenus, or by 

* Barrington refers it to Btor, or Storrtim, a Jewish term in ancient contracts. 

t The judges, before and subsequent to this alteration, were the same, vix. 
the members of the king's ordinary council,—" the Lords of the Council," aa 
they are still termed in the Litany of the Chnrch senrice, although many of them 
have generally been under the degree of a Baron. 
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the mouth ; the other, by bill and answer. The proceeding 
ore tenui, usuallj adopted in political cases, originated in 
*^ soden reporte," which Mr. Bruce thinks means ^vate and 
probably secret information given to the council. The person 
accused or suspected was immediately apprdiended, and pri- 
vately ezamineid. If he confessed any offence, or if the cunning 
of his examiners drew from him, or his own simplidty let &11, 
any expressions which suited their purpose, he was at once 
brought to the bar, his confession or examination was read, he 
was convicted exaresuo (out of his own mout]^, and judgment 
was immediately pronounced a^nst him. Imagination can 
scarcely picture a more terriUe judicatcnre. This tribunal was 
bound by no law, but created and defined the offienoes it pun- 
ished ; the judges were in point of fact the prosecutors : and 
every mixture of those two duuracters is inoossistent with im- 
partial justice. Crimes of the greatest magnitude were treated 
of in tms court ; but solely punished as trespasses, the council 
not having dared to usurp the power of inflicting death. Among 
the many abuses of the process was, that in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, " many solicitors who lived in Wales, Oomw^ or 
the farthest parts of the Korth, did make a trade to sue forth 
a multitude of subpcefnas t6 vex their neighbours, who, rather 
than they would travdl to London, would ffive them any com- 
position, though there were no colour of complaint against 
them.** The process might anciently be served in any place : 
in Roman Catholic times it was usually served in the mamet or 
church. The highest number of the council who attended ihe 
court in the reigns of Heniy VII. and VITI. was nearly forty, of 
whom seven or eight were prdates ; in the reign of Elizabeth 
the number was nearly thirty, but it subsequeniiy declined. 
The Chancellor was the supreme ju^e, and aioiie sat with his 
head imcovered. Upon important occasions, persons who wi^ed 
•* to get convenient places and standing** went there by three 
o'clock in the morning. The counsel were confined to a ** la- 
conical brevity ;** the examinations of the witnesses were read, 
and the members of the court delivered their opinions in order 
from the inferior upwards, the Archbishop preceding the Chan- 
sellor. Every punishment, excq)t death, was assumed to be 
within the power of the Star-Chamber Court. Pillory, fine and 
imprisonment, and whipping, wearing of papers through West- 
minster Hall, and letters " seared in the mce with bote irons^,** 
were ordinary punishments. 

Henry VII. had a fondness for sitting in the Star-Chamber : 
the court was the ereat instrument for his ** extort do^nge ;'* 
^d ** the king took the matter into his own hand%** was a 
Star-Chamber phrase ; and " my attorney must speak to yoa*" 
was a sure prelude to a heavy fine. W<^[^ made a gMtt^^raw 
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of Mb magnificence in the Star-Ohamber : he proceeded to tho 
sittings of the court in great state, his maoe and seal being 
carried before him; *'he spared neither high nor low, but 
judged every estate according to their merits and deserts." 
After his faU, with the exoepdon of ocoasional interference in 
religious matters and matters of police, we seldom hear of the 
Star-Ohamber. (See the veiy able dissertation by John Brooe, 
F.S.A., Archcsologia^ vol. viii. j^. 342-392.) 

The Star-Ohamber held its sitthigs, from the end of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign until the final abolition of the court by Fto- 
liament in 1641, in apartments on tiie eastern side of New Pa- 
lace Yard ; these buildings bore the date 1602, and £. R. and 
Ml open rose on a star ; tb^ corresponded with the '^ Starre- 
Ohamber" in Agpas's plan <^ London in 1570. The last of the 
buildings waa taken down in 1836 ; drawings were then made 
of the court, which had an enriched ceiling, but no remains 
of the utar ornamentations, notwithstanding, behind the Eliza- 
bethan paneling, the style of the chamber was Tudor-Gothie. 
The remains are preserved at Leasowe Castle, the seat of the 
Hon. Sir Edward Oust, in Shropshire. 

" HE WHO IS mS OWN 00T7NSEL HAS A FOOL FOR HIS CLTENT," 

is an old and homely saying, embodying the results of lonff 
and nearly uniform experience. In our courts, persons ^igaged 
in litigation may appear and conduct their* own causes person- 
ally, if thev choose ; but, as Chancellor Kent of America justly 
observes, this is a right (he caUs it a privilege conceded) which, 
though in itself reasonable, is, upon the whole, useless ; for the 
necessity of a distinct profession, to render the application of 
the law to every particular case easy and certain, has always 
been felt in every country under the government of written 
law. As property becomes secure, and the arts are cultivated 
and commerce flourishes, and when wealth and luxury are in- 
troduced, and create the innumerable and apparently indefinite 
distinctions and refinements of civilised life, the law neces- 
sarily and gradually assumes the aspect, and acquires the cha- 
racter, of a complicated science, requiring in its application the 
skill and learning of a particular profession. This is a truth 
so self-evident, as to be acquiesced in by all sane persons, ex- 
cept in the few cases where overweening and conceited con- 
fidence in their own powers has occasiondly led individuals to 
contribute, by their sad experience, evidence in support of the 
truth of the ugly-sounding proverb just quoted ; which really 
sijgnifies, first, that when a man's own interests are at stake, 
his natural eagerness and anxiety are alone sufficient to disable 
him from efficient action, and operate as disturbing forces upon 
his interests; secondly, that besides this, he presumptuously 
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essays the use of weapons with which he is not acquainted, 
and that too against those who are. 

" DEATH-WAEEANTS."* 

An opinion is commonly entertained that the sovereign 
signs some instrument by virtue of which capital offences are 
punished with death ; hence these presumed documents are 
popularly termed " Death- Warrants." Such, however, not 
only is not, but, as far as our knowledge goes, never in this 
country has been the case. 

The only authority for the execution of a criminal is the 
verbal 
prescribed 
bound 
3d edit.) 

After the offenders are tried, the judge (or at the Old 
Bailey, the Recorder) sig^s a list, containing the names, offences, 
and punishments of the convicts, and the names of the prisoners 
acquitted ; and a copy of this list is given to the Sheriff. This 
list (commonly called a Calendar) is, however, a mere memo- 
randum, and of no binding authority whatever. Lord Hale, 
in the second volume of lus Pleas of the Croton, records the 
case of a judge refusing to sign any calendar, fearing, he said, 
it might grow into a rule ; the sheriff, believing tluit the ca- 
lendar was really necessary, neglected to execute a criminal 
who had been capitally convicted, and he was very heavily fined 
in consequence ; the law being distinctly laid down by Lord 
Hale, and the other judges of the time, that the t^dr^ sentence 
was " the only and sufficient authority." 

So important, indeed, does the law deem this verbal sen- 
tence of death to be, that it is very reluctant to use it in cases 
where probably it will not be carried iiito effect ; and in such 
cases the judge is empowered by act of parliament to abstain 
from pas8i}ig sentence of death, and to order such sentence to 
be recorded only. 

At the Old Bailey the custom formerlgwBja for the B«corder, 
at the termination of each session, to wait upon the sovereign 
with a list of all the prisoners lying under sentence of death ; 
and, after explaining the several cases, to receive the royal 
pleasure thereon, and then, by a warrant under his (the Re- 
corder's) hand, directed to the sheriffs, to command execution 
to be done on a day and at a place therein named. This prac- 
tice continued until the accession of her present Majesty, in 
the first year of whose reign Mr. Baron Parxe (now Lord Wens- 
leydale) tried a man at the Old Bailey for a certain offence still 
by the letter of the law capital. From motives of delicacy it 
* Obligingly communicated by an accredited Ck>nregp<mdent 
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was deemed highly inexpedient to lay the details of the crime 
before the Queen ; and, in order to prevent an infringement of 
the law by neglecting so to do, a Bill was hurried through Par- 
liunent, the Ist Victoria, cap. 77, by the first section of which 
it was enacted that for the future it should not ''be necessary 
that any report should be made to her Majesty her heirs and 
successors in the case of any prisoner convicted before the 
Central Criminal Court, and now, or who may hereafter be 
under sentence of death." Thus the practice at the Old Bailey 
is now assimilated to that of all the other courts in the king- 
dom, and the sovereign is never consulted about any capitm 
offences whatever. 

" hangman's wages." 

The sum of thirteonpence-halQ>enny has no reference to 
the payment to the hangman, as is shown in the notes to 
Butler's Uudihras: 

** I cannot really say whence that stun (thirteenpenoe-half^nny) 
was called ' Hangman's Wages/ unless in allusion to tne Halifax Law, 
or the customary Law of the Forest of Hardwick, by which eyery felon, 
taken within the liberty or precincts of the said forest with goods stolen 
to theyalue of thirteenpence-halfpenny, should, after three market-days 
in the town of Halifax after his apprehension and condemnation, oe 
taken to a gibbet there, and have his head cut o£f from his body.*' 

The following document tends to rectify this old error, that 
it costs only thirteenpence-halfpenny to be hung. It is copied 
verbatim from a bill made out by the executioner, when Sir 
John Silvester was Recorder of London : 

Silvester. t. d, 

Executdonex's fees 7 6 

Stripping the body 4 6 

Use of shell 2 6 

1813. Nov. 10. 14 6 

THE GARKOTE 

(SpanifiAi) is a barbarous mode of execution, thus described in 
a Jamaica journal, detailing the execution of General Lopez at 
Havannah, Sept. 1, 1851 : 

The prisoner is made to sit in a kind of chair with a high back, to 
which his head is fastened by means of an iron clasp, which encloses his 
neck, and is attached to the back by a screw. When the signal is given, 
the screw is turned several times, which strangles the victim, and breaks 
his neck. 

THE DEODAND. 

By Beodand (Deo dandum, given to God) is understood what- 
ever personal chattel occasions the death of a man without the 
defjEiult of another, and also the instrument with which the 
murder is committed. In England deodands (now abolished 
by statute) were forfeited to the king, to be applied to pious 
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oaes and distribij^ed in aln^ by his lugh almoner; but tbe 
Crown meet frequently granted the right to deodands, witim 
certain limits, to individuals for an estate of inheritaofie to 
be annexed to lands, in virtue of whieh grants they were 
daimed. The custom was also part of the Mosaic law (fixodus 
xzL 28 )« It is thus mentioned by Bracion, one of the eai- 
liest writers on EngHsh law, who hved in the rmgn of H^»ry III. : 
'^ Omnia quae movent ad mortem sunt deo&nda," wMoh is 
Englished in the Termaa de la Loy: 

"What moves to death, or killM th# dead. 
Is deodand and forfinted." 

In modem times, juries have mitigated the forfeitures, and a 
given amount is commonly awarded as a deodand less than the 
value of the chatteL 

Johnson defines this term from Oowel as follows : 
Beo daivdum (Lat.). A thin^ jp^ven or forfeited to God for tbe paflify« 
ing his wrath, io oaae of any misfortune, by which any Christian comet 
to a violent end, without the fiuilt of any reasonable creature ; as if a 
horse should strike his Iceqper, and so kill him ; if a man in driving a 
cart, and endeavouring to rectify something about it, should fall, so af 
the cart-wheels, by running over him, should press him to death ; if oas 
should be felling a tree, and giving warning to oompftny by, when the 
tree was near mlling, to look to thomselves, and nevertheless any <A 
them should be slain by the fkll of the tree : in these cases, the horse, the 
cart-wheels, cart and horses, and the tree, are to be given to €k>d, that 
is, sold and distributed to the poor, for an expiation of this dxettdfiil 
event, though occasioned by unreasonable, senseless, and dead cz<q»- 
tures : and though this be given to Grod, yet is it forfeited to the king 
by law, as executor in this case, to see the price of these distributed to 
the poor. 

Blackstone refers it to the humane superstition of our an- 
cestors ; the forfeited chattel being intended, as were also the 
garments of a stranger found dead, to purchase masses for the 
soul of him who had been snatched from the world by sadden 
death. Deodands were abolished by the 9 and 10 Vic. c. 62. 

TEEASUEE-TROVE. 

Comparatively few persons have probably ever had oocaoLoii 
to inquire, or in any way to learn the law affecting treasure 
found under ground ; and as such fistcts — technically known as 
** Treasure-trove'' — are frequently occurring in all manner of 

E laces, it may be useful to know some of the main pointy of the 
iw affecting them. In the first place, to entitle eithw the 
Crown, or the subject to whom the regal right has been con- 
ceded, to treasure-trove, it must be dearly shown that the 
article found consists either in * money or coin, gold, silver, 
plate, or bullion ;' and it must be shown (to the satis&otitHi of 
a jury, if need be), that it had been hidden in the earth, or 
other private place (we quote Blackstone), and that he who hid 
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it is UBkoown. So that it is a condition precedent to any right 
to treasure-trove, that the matter found must be literally and 
intrinsieally of the nature of treature ; and that it must haye 
been hiddeny not lost ^ so mudi treasure must have been from 
tiie persons of the unfortunate, whether by the casualties of 
travel or the fortune of war)^not iuriedy as so much has 
notoriously beesi, in silent yet frequently most conspicuous 
tombs — ^not sunk in the sea or scaHered on its beach — ^not lytri^ 
on the sibrfaee of the gcound in any quarter whatever. Tlie 
treasure, to be claimable treasure-trove, must have been design- 
edly hidden — not intentionally absaidcmed— to entitle either 
the king or his feudatory to claim it. 

The concealment of treasure-trove is a species of criminal 
neglect, which constitutes a misprision punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. As a familiar instance, the detention of arti- 
cles '* found" in an omnibus is an offence punishable by the 
Metropolitan Police Act. 

" MEN OF STEAW.*' 

Many years ago, men could easily be found to give any evi- 
dence, upon oath, that m^t be required : and some of these 
persons walked openly in Westminster Hall with a straw in one 
of their shoes, to signify they wanted employment as witnesses; 
hence originated the saying, " he is a Man of Straw." But 
the custom has high antiquity. A writer in the Qtuirterly Me- 
view (vol. xxxiii. p. 344), on Greek Courts, says : " We have all 
heard of a race of men who used in former days to ply about 
our own courts of law, and who, from their manner of making 
known their occupation, were recognised by the name of straw- 
shoes. An advocate or lawyer who wanted a convenient wit- 
ness, knew by these signs where to find one, and the colloquy 
between the parties was Iwief. * Don't you remember V said 
the advocate — (the party looked at the fee and gave no si^ ; 
but the fee increased, and the powers of memory increased with 
it) — *To be sure I do.* *Then come into court and swear 
it r And straw-shoes went into court and swore it. Athens 
abounded in straw-shoes." 

BUTCHEBS NOT JURYMEN. 

" As the law does think it fit 
No butchers shall on juries sit." 

BuUer's Ohost, canto ii. 

The vulgar «rror expressed in these lines is not extinct even 
at the present day. Barrington, in his Observations on the more 
Ancient Statutes, p. 474, on 3 Hen. VIII., after referring in the 
text to a statute by which surgeons were exempted from attend- 
ance on juries, adds, in a note : *^ It may perhaps be thought 
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singular to suppose that this exemption from serving on juries 
is the foundation of the vulgar error, that a surgeon or batcher, 
from the barbarity of their business, may be challenged assu- 
rors." But Sir H. Spelman says : '* In our law, uiose that 
were exercised in slaughter of beasts were not received to be 
triers of the life of a man" (Posth. Works, p. 112; St. Trials^ 
vol. ii. p. 1171). So learned a man as Spelman must surdy 
have had some ground for this Btatement.---(iro^ and Queries^ 
No. 82.) Butchers are not now exempt ; but surgeons, ana 
physicians, and apothecaries, are, not from the barbarity, but 
obviously from the necessaiy exercise at all hours of their oc- 
cupation. 

WINDOW-LIGHT CUSTOM. 

In the London Corporation Inquiry, made in 1834, Mr. 
Woodthorpe, the town-clerk, mentioned the following ancient 
custom in the City, with respect to the taking away of a light 
or window. If a man had a window in his house looking into 
an open space in which there had never been any building in 
his memory, and that another erected a wall which obstructed 
the light from that window, the person so erecting it would be 
justified, if he could show that a building had at any time 
within the memory of man stood there. All that the party 
erecting had to do was, to get the Recorder to appear in thie 
Court of King's Bench, and ^on proof of the fact of the prervious 
building) to plead ''the custom of the city of London," and the 
right of the party erecting the building would be admitt^ ; 
or, in other words, the action of the party opposing the obstruc- 
tion would be barred. 

MILK AND MACKEREL SOLD ON SUNDAYS. 

The sale of these articles on Sunda3rs is legalised by Parlia- 
ment. By a statute of the 13th of Car. II., carrying further 
than had been done under any of our sovereigns since the days 
of the Heptarchy die prohibition of labour or business upon 
the Lord's day, exception is made " for the crying or selling of 
milk before nine of the clock in the momirg, or after four of 
the clock in the afternoon." And by a law of 10 Will. III., 
mackerel are permitted to be sold on Sundays before or after 
divine service ; a provision afterwards recognised by the 2d of 
Geo. III. also in favour of fish-carts travelling on Sundays. 

GAMING-TABLES AT RACES. 

Nearly all the Gaming-tables taken to races are either &Ise 
in themselves, or are played upon with false balls. Many years 
ago a la^e case, after remainmg imclaimed at the coach-office 
01 the White Horse Inn, Fetter-lane, was opened to discover 
its contents, which were found to be the frames of six E 
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tables, all of which were unfair ones. They were rendered so 
by a very simple construction. It merely consisted in the 
formation of the brass rods which divide the letters E and 0. 
They all project a little beyond the surface of the circular frame 
round which the ball revolves ; but by the two which imme- 
diately nrecede the barred E and the barred being a little 
longer tnan the rest, the ball, when its rotatory action becomes 
weak, is imperceptibly arrested by it in its course, and thus 
falls into the barred letter, which wins. — Nimrod^ 

THE " EOUND-EOBIN." 
This is a circle, divided from the centre, like the famed 
Arthur's Round Table, whence it is thought to have originated. 
In each compartment of the ** Robin" is a signatui*e; so that 
the entire circle, when filled, exhibits a list, without priority 
being given to either name. 

It is, however, stated that the Round-Robin, without which British 
sailors would be deprived of their right of petition, was first invented 
in Athens, on the occasion of the conspiracy of Aristogeiton and Har- 
modius against the tyranny of the Pisistratidse. The Komans, in imi- 
tation of the Qreeks, not to indicate their preference to any either 
amone^ their guests, or friends, or slaves, wrote their names in a circle, 
in sudi a manner that it was impossible to say which was first, second, 
or last, in their estimation. 

THE " BROAD-AEROW," 

used as a Government mark, is thought to have had a Celtic 
origin ; and the so-called arrow may be the /t\ or (i, the broad 
a of the Druids. This letter was typical of superiority either 
in rank and authority, intellect or holiness ; and is believed to 
have stood also for king or prince. — Notts and Queries, No. 108. 
The same figure occurs on coins, gems, &c., as the symbol of 
Mithras ; and the symbol of the Moon was used by the ancient Germans 
precisely as our broad-arrow, viz. on boundary-stones, &c. The like 
8}7nbol occurs in our churches, as symbohcal of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and in our painted windows and altar-cloths, &c. 

THE IMPERIAL STANDARD MEASURE. 

An act of parliament passed 18 and 19 Yict. cap. 72, repeals 
so much of the act of the 5th of George lY. cap. 7, as relates to 
the restoration of the Imperial Standard yard and the Standard 
Pound Troy respectively, in cases of loss, destruction, deface- 
ment, or other injury. The restored standard yard is esta- 
blished, being the straight line or distance between the cen- 
tres of the two gold plugs or pins in the bronze bar deposited 
in the office of the Exchequer. The weight of platinum marked 
" P. S., 1844, 1 lb.," deposited in the office of the Exchequer, 
is to be the legal and genuine standard measure of weight and 
the imperial standard pound avoirdupois. 

N 
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HIGH GHUBGH AND LOW CHURCH. 

Thb distinction of Hiah Chwrch and Low Chwrek alwajg ex- 
isted in the Refonned English Church ; bat the wxm^ were 
not coined till the close of the seventeenth century, and were 
not stamped in full relief as party names until the dispcites in 
Oonvocation in 1702 ; and they were ever afterwards used to 
distinguish the clergy. Until the time of William of Orange, 
the Church of En^ls^d ca a body — her soverdgns and bishops, 
her clergy and laity— com« under the denomination of High 
Chwrch; while those who sympathised with the Dissenters were 
few and weak : but William, as head of the church, opened the 
floodgates of Puritanism, and admitted into the diaroh what 
had previously been more or less external to it, which element, 
thus made part and parcel of the Anglican Church, was de- 
nominated lAyw Church, William supplanted the bishops and 
clergy who refused to take the oaths of allegiance to him as 
king dejwre; and by putting High-Church Whigs and Latita- 
dinarians in their plaoes made them the dominant party. Sir 
Walter Scott, in his Idfe of Drydm^ observes that 

** Towards the end of Cbarles IL's reign^ the Bigh-ChMr^meit and 
the Catholics regarded themselves as on the same side in political ques- 
tions, and not greatly divided in their temporal interests. Both were 
sufferers in the plot, both were enemies of the sectaries, both were ad- 
herents of the Stuarts." 

In James II. 's reign, and at the time these party names origin- 
ated, the Roman Catholics were in league with the Puritans 
or Zo^-Church party against the High Churchmen, which in- 
preased the acrimony of both parties. In those days religion 
was politics, and politics religion with most of the belligerents. 
But Swift chose one party for its politics, and the other for its 
religion. 

" Swift carried into the ranks of the Whi^ the <^inions and scruples 

of a High-Church clergyman Such a distinction between opinions 

in Church and State has not frequently existed ; the High-ChurchfM» 
being usually Tories, and the Low-Church divines uniformly Whig$r-^ 
Sco^s Life, edit. 1824. 

Swift, in his quaint ArgiJiment against ahoHshiiig Chrii* 
tianity, 1708, speaks of "those factious distinctions otHigh 
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and Low Churchy of Whig and Toff. Presbyterian and Church 
of England." Scott says of the TaU of a Tub : 

*' The main purpose is to trace the gradual corruption of the Church 
of Ilome, and to excdt the English Befbrmed Church at the expense both 
of the Roman Caiholic and Presbyterian establishments. It wais ^^ttea 
y9i^ a tiew to the interests of th» Sigk-CkKrek party." 

We select and abridge the above from " K'otes " by Jarltz- 
berg, in ^otes and Queries, who winds up vrith these defini- 
tions: 

** Mr. Thelwall says that he told a piou& old lady, who asked him 
the deference between Sigh Church and Lovf Church, *^The High 
Church place ihe Church above Chi^ the Low Church place Christ 
above the Church.' About a hundred years 9igo, tfavt^ veiy same ques- 
ti<m was adced of the famous Sou^ : ' Why,' sua hey ' the High Church 
are those who think highly of the Church, 9md lowly of themselves ; 
the Low Church are those who think highhr of themselves, and lowly 
of the Church.' "--The IUp, H. NewUmd't Lectures on Traetariamm, 
1862, p. 68. 

The most celebrated High Chuitjhmen who lived in the last 
century were Br. South, Dr. Samuel Johnson, Rev. Wm. Jones 
of Kayknd^ Bishop Home, Bishop Wilson, and Bishop Horsley. 

THE EUBRIO. 

By this word is implied a rule or direction. It is derived 
from the Latin word rulrica, which signifies red earth, red 
ochre, <fec. ; and it is employed to designate the rules which 
are. laid down in the Book of Common Prayer to direct the 
minister and people in the performance of Divine worship. 
These rules were formerly printed in red letters, to distinguish 
them from the p^rayers and other parts of the liturgy, which 
were printed in black letters. 

ZAW OF PEWS IN CHimCHES. 

By the general law, and of common right (says l^r John 
Nicholl), all the Pews in a parish church are the property of 
the parish : they are for the use, in common, of the parishioners, 
who are all entitled to be seated, orderly and conveniently, so 
as best to provide for the accommodation of alL The dis- 
tribution of seats rests with the churchwardens, as the officers, 
and is subject to the control of the ordinaiy. Neither the 
minister, nor the vestry, has any right to interfere witiii the 
churchwardens in seating and arranging the parishioners. The 
duty of the churchwardens is to look to the general accom^ 
modation of the parish. Although the parishioners can claim to 
be seated accormng to their rank and station, yet the church- 
wardens should not, in providing for this, overlook the claims 
of all the parishioners to be seated, if sittings can be afforded 
them. 
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WHAT IS PANTHEISM ? 

The absurd and impious old notion that affects to believe 
that the universe itself constitutes God ; that that awful word 
represents only the aggregate of every thing that exists — that 
whatever is, is God, a substance for ever the same, and every 
thing in existence only a necessary succession of its modes of 
being. There are certain so-called philosophers of the present 
day who seriously avow these notions ; and in doin^ so, un- 
avoidably remind us of some who, prifemng themsdves to he 
wise^ hecajM fools.-- Samvd Warren^ M.P.^ JF^RJS.y D. C.L.* 

Spinosa was an early disciple of Pantheism : hence his fol- 
lowers were called Pantheists. 

Spinozitm was the form of Pantheism taught by Benedict Spinosa, 
a Jew of Amsterdam, who maintained that Qod is not only tho maker, 
hut also the original matter of the universe, so that creation was only 
a development of himself hy the Deity. — Murdoch, 

In Europe, Christianity is giving way beueath an invading Pan- 
theism. In Germany, in France, even among educated men in England, 
whose education has not been carried on in the great schools of the 
Church, or on tiie avowed principles of the Church, Pantheism is an 
avowed creed. Among the dregs of our population, thou^^ under no 
classical name, the same spirit is working : Socialism is a vulgar Pan- 
theism. — Quarterly Review, 1840. 

JUDAISM AlO) PAGAmSM. 
" There is one primary and capital mark of distinction," 
says Bishop Warburton, ^^ differing Judaism {%. e. the religions 
doctrines and rites of the Jews) from all other forms of reli- 
gion : it professes to come from the First Cause of all things, 
and it condemns every other religion for an imposture. There 
is nothing more surprising in all pa^an antiquity than that, 
amidst their endless (alleged) revelations, not one of them ever 
made euch pretensions as these ; yet there is nothing which mo* 
dem writers are more apt to pass over without reflection. The 
ancient fathers, however, more nearly acquainted with the 
state of paganism, regarded it with the attention due to so ex- 
traordinary a circumstance." — Divine Legation of Mosea^ book 
iv. s. 1. 

LATITUDINAEIANISM. 

*' Latitudinarianism,'' says good Bishop Ken, *' is the com- 
mon sewer of all heresies imaginable." The Bishop of London, 
in his charge at St. Paul's, November 2, 1850, said : " I would 
desire you (the clergy) to consider whether some of those per- 
sons who are disgusted with the departure, now too common, 
from the soberness and simplicity of our devotional offices, and 
with exaggerated notions which are insisted on as to the autho- 

« The Intellectual and Moral Development of the Present Age, 1868. 
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rity of the priestly office, are not too likely to take refuge, roc 
in Low-Church doctrine, as the term is commonly understood, 
but in the boundless expanse of latitudinarianism — a sea with- 
out a shore, and with no polar-star to guide those who embark 
on it but the uncertain light of human reason. I cannot but 
think that we have more to apprehend from the theology of 
Otrmany than that oi Rome; &om that which defies human 
reason than from that which seeks to bind or stifle it." 

SYMBOLS OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 

Home, in his ItUrodttctionj vol. iv. p. 254, says that Ire- 
nseus was the first to discover the analogy between the four 
animals mentioned by Ezekiel (i. 5, 10) and the four Evan- 
gelists, which gave rise to the well-known paintings of these 
latter. He quotes from Iren. adv. Hcer. lib. iii cap. 2, ** The 
first living creature, which is like a liony signifies Christ's 
efficacy, principality, and royalty, viz. John ; the second, like 
a calf, describes his sacerdotal order, viz. Luke; the third, 
having as it were a man's face, describes his coming in the 
flesh as man, viz. Matthew ; and the fourth, like a flying eagle, 
manifests the grace of the Spirit flying into the Church, viz. 
Mark." 

PAESONS CALLED " SIRS." 

The title **Sir" applied to the clergy is only a translation of 
** Domimis,** a common term of respect in the Middle Ages. In 
the University of Dublin, all Bachelors of Arts are styled ** Do- 
mini;** but in calling rolls, or on any occasion where English 
is the medium of communication, the term " Sir" is prefixed to 
the family name. It is also the way in which graduates under 
masters' standrug have their names distinguished on their outer 
doors. Thus, an undergraduate's door would bear his name as 
" Jones ;" when a B.A., ** Sir Jones." The title of " JDomi- 
nus" is also applied to B.A.s at Cambridge; but, for some rea- 
son which we cannot explain, at Oxford ^^Dominu^' is confined 
to the doctorate. 

ORIGIN OF " CANT." 
This word, which is now generally applied to fiinaticism and 
hypocritical conduct, is derived from two Scotch Presbyterian 
ministers in the reign of Charles II. They were father and 
son, both named Andrew Cant ; and Whitelocke, in his Me- 
moirs, after narrating the defeat at Worcester, in 1651, says: 
"Divers Scotch ministers were permitted to meet at Edin- 
burgh to keep a day of humiliation, as they pretended, for their 
too much correspondence with the king;" and in the same 
month, when Lord Argyll had called a parliament, Mr. Andrew 
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Oant, a smairter, said m Im ^^U tt)^ ^'jGbd liis bowad to 
hold this pariiaroent ; for that all other padiameats w^re dialled 
bj moo, mit tbis was l»oiight about by his ,oim han^." 

USE OF mCENSE. 

Incense, (x FraDkinoeose (the T^us of the druggist), exudes 
by incision^ and dries as a gum, from Arbor thurifera; and was 
formerly burnt in the temples of all religions, in honour of 
the divinities that were there adored. Many of the primitiye 
Christians were put to death because they would not offer 
incense to« idols. In the churches of Eome and of the Greek 
Islands, incense is used at high mass, and in solemn cere- 
monies, and partioulaily at the funerals of the hierarchy and 
other personages of exalted rank. Pure frankincense is fre- 
quently mentioned in Exodus. 

''It was from this religious .c\istom of employing incense in the an- 
cient temples that the ro^ prophet drew tnieit beautiful fidmile of his, 
when he petitioned that his prayers might ascend belbre the Lord ^ce 
incense (Luke i. 10). It was w^e all ^ multitade w«s praying with- 
out, at the hour of incense, that there a^peaj:^ to Zaohary an augel of 
the Lord, standing on the right side ofuie altar of incense. Th^ the 
nations attached not only a meaning of personal reverence, but also of 
religious homage, to an offering of mcense, is demonstrable from the 
instance of the Magi, who, having fsdlen down to adore the new-bmn 
Jesus, and recognised his divini^, presented him with gold, myrrh, uid 
frankincense. The primitive Christians imitated the example of Uie 
Jews, and adopted the use of incense at the oelebvajlion of the litorgy. 
The use of incense in all the oriental churches is pe4^>etual, and alnust 
daily ; nor do any of them celebrate their Litmrgy without it, unless 
compelled by necessity. The Coptic, as weU as other Eastern Christians, 
obse«Te the same ceremonial as the Latin Church in inoensing their 
altar, the sacred vessels, and eeolesiaatioal peraonagea" — Dr. Modis 
ffterwrgia, 

Virgil thought ihsA fraukiaoense was only found in Afabia, 
Sdis est twea virga Sabceis (G. ii. 117), in which opinion he is 
followed by Pliny. Vast quantities are gatheced from tsees 
growing near to the northern bay of the fied Sea, at the foot 
of Mount Sinai. It was called Tus or ThiM by the dealers in 
Egypt, from Tkur or Tlior, the name of a harbour in that bay, 
and therefore distinguished from the gum Arabic, which, comes 
from Suez. Olibanum is, however, believed to have been one 
of the ingredients in the sweet incense of the Jews ; it is still 
biimt as incense in the Greek and Bonush (diiif^es; a&d 
y iucense prepared for altar-service,'' as supplied by druiggiirts, 
is nothing more than gum olibanum of iiMiiffereaat qiuility, and 
not at all like the composition as especiaUy oemiBAnded by. 
God, the form for which is given in full in Exodiaa* 

Instead of being consumed " upon the altar," incense is B0W 
burned in a censer, such as is depicted on the tcosaple-wallfi ifi 
Egypt, from Meroe to Memphis ; and in the British I' 
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there is a Tase (No. 2595)^ or censer, from an Egyptian oata- 
oomb. The censer is now made either of brass, German silver, 
or the precions metals ; it resembles a saucer and an invertea 
cup, the latter being perforated to allow the escape of the per* 
fume. In the outer saucer is placed an inner one of copper, 
which can be taken out and filled with ignited charcoal ; and 
this being replaced in the censer, is covered with the incense, 
and the heat rapidly volatilises it in visible fumes. The ctfect 
is assisted by the incense-bearer swinging the censer, attached 
to three lonff chains, in the air. The manner of swinging varies 
slightly in the churches in Rome, in France, and in England, 
some holding it above the head. At the church of La Made- 
leine, in Pans, the method is always to give the censer a full 
swing at the greatest length of the chain with the right hand, 
and to catch it up short with the left hand. The censer is 
technically tenned a ThwriUe. Pastilles were evidently de- 
rived by the French from the use of incense at the altars, 

" VINUM THEOLOGICUM." 

The best wine formerly made in En||^land was named ^'Theo- 
logicum," because, according to Hohnshed, i. 282, "it was 
haa from the cleigie and religious men, vnto whose houses 
manie of the laitie would often send for bottles filled with the 
same, being sure that they would neither drinke nor be served 
of the worst, or such as was ame waies mingled or vined by 
the vintner : naie, the merchant would have thought that his 
soule would have gone streightwaie to the devil, if he should 
have served than with other tluui the best.** 

" HOLY WATER." 

Among the early superstitious sepulchral rites, in France at 
least, was the interment of vessels containing " Holy Water" 
in the tombs with the dead. This we learn from Johannes 
Belithus, an ancient liturgist of the twelfth century ; and his 
statement is confirmed by his commentator, the celebrated 
Durandus, who, for the use of the holy water, assigns the 
pious reason, that it was 'Wery unpopular with the demons, and 
kept them away from the corpse,— a feeling that has pro- 
bably been stereotyped in the vulvar saying of *'the devil 
hates holy water." — W. M. WyHe^ F.S.A.; Archceoloffia, vol. 
XXX. p. 302. 

EOYALTY DEDUCED FROM A TUB-WOMAN. 

In 1768, there appeared in the newspapers the following 
paragraph : ^^ During the troubles of the reign of Charles 1., a 
country girl came to London in search of a place ; but, not 
succeeding, she applied to be allowed to carry out beer from a 
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brewhouse. These women were then called tub-vfomen. The 
brewer, observing her to be a very good-looking girl, took her 
firom this low situation into his house, and afterwards married 
her ; and while she was yet a young woman, he died, and left 
her a large fortune. She was recommended, on giving up the 
brewery, to Mr. Hyde, a most able lawyer, to settle her hus- 
band's affairs ; he, in process of time, married the widow, and 
was made Earl of Clarendon. Of this marriage there was a 
daughter, who was afterwmrds wife to James II., and mother 
of Mary and Anne, queens of England." This statement was 
answered by a letter in the London Chronide^ Dec. 20, 1768, 
proving that " Lord Clarendon married Frances, the daughter 
of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, knight and bart., one of the masters 
of request to King Charles I., by whom he had four sons : viz. 
Henry, afterward Earl of Clarendon; Lawrence, afterwards 
Earl of Rochester; Edward, who died unmarried ; and James, 
drowned on board the Ghucester frigate : also two daughters, 
Anne, married to the Duke of York ; and Frances, married to 
Thomas Keightley, of Hertingfordbury, in the county of Herts, 
Esq." The story appears to have been a piece of political 
scandal. The mother of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, is said 
to have conducted with great ability the affairs of her husband's 
brewhouse at Huntingdon. TMs some republican spirit appears 
to have thought an indignity ; so, by way of retaliation, he 
determined on sinking the origin of the inheritors of the crown 
to the lowest possible grade — that of a tvh-^ooman! 

The same story has been told of the wife of Sir Thomas 
Aylesbury, great-grandmother of the two queens ; and, for any 
thing we know yet of her family, it may be quite true. 

FEMALE SUCCESSION TO THE THRONE OF ENGLAND. 

This principle seems to have been indigenous in Britain. 
Tacitus mentions it as a peculiarity of this nation — " ne(fru 
seanim in imperils discernuntf* and it is clear that the British 
crown was in those days inheritable by females. The exclusion 
of females from the throne of Prance by what is called the 
Salic law, is admitted to have been a special departure from a 
general rule. But our English annals afford a curious and 
lamentable anomaly on the subject ; for, while ih& principle of 
female succession has never been denied, it has so happened 
in practice, that from the Conquest to the accession of Mary 1. 
— ^nearly five hundred years — there is not a single instance in 
which the female heir was not violently deprived of her regal 
rights, and generally by the next heir male. Matilda, the 
omy surviving child of Henry I., was dispossessed by Stephen, 
and after his death passed over by her own son. Philipim of 
Clarence and her issue, heirs to the crown on the death ct 
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Richard II., were excluded by the usurpation of the next male, 
Henry IV. and his descendants, which produced those bloody 
and protracted struggles called, somewhat inaccurately, the 
contest of the Houses of York and Lancaster ; for the Duke of 
York's only title was as the son of Anne, the daughter of 
Philippa of Clarence. Elizabeth, only surviving child of Ed- 
ward IV., was set aside, first by the next male, her uncle, 
Richard III. ; and subsequently by Henry VII., who, though 
he was glad to repair his own illegitimate title by a union 
with her, never acknowledged her separate rights, and affected 
to transmit the crown to their son, Henry VlII., as the heir 
of the Lancastrian branch, though his real right was as the 
descendant, through three females and two males, of Lionel of 
Clarence. Fortunately for England, there existed, at the death 
of Edward VI., no one who could advance any claim to the 
crown to the exclusion of heirs female ; and in the person of 
Mary was the first time brought into practice a principle which 
was coeval with the monarchy ; and the first step being thus 
made, the vigour, glory, and duration of Elizabeth's reign may 
be said to have first consecrated the anciant theory of the con- 
stitution. — Qvmterly Review^ 1837. 

QUEEN VICTOEIA I. 

There is a disposition to propagate an absurdity quite at 
variance with all precedent ana common sense, by denomi- 
nating our gracious sovereign Victoria the First, Do we ever 
speak of Matilda the First, or John the First, or Mary the First, 
or Anne the First F The ordinal distinctions can never surely, 
with propriety, be appended to the name of a monarch until 
there shall have been a second bearing the same name. On 
the propriety of styling the especial royal court of judicature, 
at which the sovereign anciently presided in person, the Court 
of Queen's Bench, some hesitation may arise, determinable, 
however, by former practice. Does the Saxon derivation of 
queen extend further, in strict meaning, than a royal consort ? 
and is not the queen regnant de facto king, as exercising the 
kingly oflSce ? In the Liturgy, we pray for " our gracious 
Queen 2LU.6. ^^ovemor," not our governess, thus distinguishing at 
once the sex and the oflSce. — A. J. Kempe, F.S.A,; Oentle- 
man's Magazine, 1839. 

WOOLSACKS IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

When, in the reign of Elizabeth, an act of parliament was 
passed to prevent the exportation of Wool, to keep ib mind 
this source of our national wealth. Woolsacks were placed in 
the House of Lords, whereon the judges sit. 
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DEGBABATION OF A PEEE, 

It hiuB been maintained that the kJDjg may degrade a Peer; 
but it is shown ftook modem authoiit^ss, that he cannot be 
degraded but by an act of parliament. Sir Andrew Harda, 
Earl of Carlisle, being attainted and convicted of treason by 
the 18th Edward III., coram rege^ after judgment had been 
pronounced on him, his sword was broken over his bead and 
his spurs were hewn off his heels; Sir Anthony Lacey, tiie 
judge, sajring to Mm, '^ Andrew, now thou art no kuight, bat 
a koave." By statute 13 Car. II., William Lord Monson, Sir 
Henry Mildmay, and others, were degraded from &11 titl^ of 
honour, dignity, and pre-eminence ; and prohibited to bear or 
use the title of lord, knight, esquire, or gentleman, or any coat 
of arms, £or ever afterwards. 

ljldies in parliament. 

Gkirdon, in his Anti^ities ofFarliameni, sajrs, — ^The ladies 
of birth and quality sat m council with the Saxon Witas. The 
Abbess Hilda (says Bede) presided in an ecclesiastical synod. 
In Wighfred's great council at Becccmceld, ajd. 694, the abbesses 
sat and deliberated ; and five of them signed decrees of that 
council along with the king, bishops, and nobles. King Edgar's 
charter to the Abbey of Crowland, a.d. 961, was with the con- 
sent of the nobles and abbesses, who signed the charter. Li 
Henry IIL's and Edward I. 's time four abbesses were summoned 
to parliament, namely, of Shaftesbury, Beiking, St. Mary oi 
Winchester, and of Wilton. In the 35th of Edward III. were 
summoned by writ to parliament — to appear there by thcfar 
proxies, namely — Mary Countess of Norfolk, Alienor Countess 
of Ormcmd, Anna B^penser, Philippa Countess of Mardi, 
Johanna Fitzwater, Agneta Countess of Pembr(^e, Mary de 
St. Paul, Mary de Boos, Matilda Countess of Oxford, Catherine 
Countess of Athol. These ladies were called ad coUoqvitm 
tractatum by their proxies, a privilege peculiar to the peerage, 
to appear and act by proxy. 

GLASS-HOUSES AND THROWING STONES. • 

In the reign of James I., the Scotch adventurers who came 
over with that monarch were greatly annoyed by persons break- 
ing the windows of their houses ; and among the instigators 
was Buckingham, the court favourite, who lived in a huge 
house in St. Martin's Fields, which, from its great numbcor of 
windows, was termed tibe " Glass House." Now, the Scotch- 
men, in retaliation, l»x>ke the windows of BuckLngham's man- 
sion. The courtier complained to the kii]^, to whcon tie 
Scotch had previously applied ; and the monarch replied to 
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Buddngham, ^' Thoee who live in glasfr-^AiiMS, Stcenie, should 
be careful how they throw st^es ;'' whenee ajrose the common 
fia3dng. 

" HEAR, HEAR I" 

This phrase, originally " hear him," was first used in par- 
liament ^' to Bemiud members of the duty of attending to the 
disottssion ; but gradually became what it now is, tluit is to 
say, a cry indicative* — according to the tone^^of admiration, 
acquiescence, indignation, or decision." 

WHIG AND TORY. 

Whenever these terms were firat introduced, and whatever 
mi^t be thdr original meaning, it is certain tbat in the reign 
of Charles II. they carried the political signification which they 
have retained to our time. Thus, in Bryden's JSpiloffue to the 
Duke of Guise, 1682 : 

" Damned neuters, in their middle way of steering. 
Are neith^ fish nor flesh, nor good red hiring : 
Not Whigs nor Tories thc^r ; nor this nor that ; 
Nor Urds ner beasts ; but just a kind of ba^-— 
A twil^ht animal true to neither cause. 
With Tory wings, but Whiggish teeth and daws.*' 

An anonymous scrap says : *' The w(»rd Whig was given to 
the liberal party in England by the royalists in Cromwell's 
days, from the initials of their motto, ' We hope in God.'" 

"Mr, Borrow, author of the Bible in Spain, suggests that 
Tory may be traced to the Irish adherents of Charles II. during 
the C^mwellian era ; when the woi*ds Tar-'O-Ri (pronounced 
Tory), and meaning, Come, king, were so constantly in the 
mouths of the royalists as to have become a byword to desig- 
nate them. 

Mr. D. Urquhart, in his Familiar Words, says : 

** Whig, or whaig, is the Scotch for whey, which became a sobriquet 
of drovers, and a representative of bandits. It was first applied as a 
nickname to those who attempted to resist the oppressions practised 
against Scotland. Tory came from * toory,* in Irish, ' give me ;* and 
like the ' perdioses* of Spain, was (^plied to beggars, and then to out- 
laws. It became the sobriquet of those who resisted the oppressions of 
Ireland. In both cases the contemptuous appellation was aceepted wil^ 

Sride by those to whom it was applied ; in both cases it represented in 
a origin justice and integrity." 

RADICAX. 
T!ie application of the term Badical arose about the year 
1818, when the popular leaders, Henry Hunt, Major Cartwright, 
and others, sought to obtain a Badioal Eelorm in the repre- 
sentative system of Parliament ; it never was applied to the 
Whigs as a party. Its origin may probably be traced to the 
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writings of Lord Bolingbroke, who, in his Discourses on Parties^ 
Let, 18, employs the term in its present accepted sense. He says : 
" Such a remedy might hare wrought a radical cure of the evil 
that threatens our constitution," Afc. — RichardsorCs Dictionaf}i, 

THE TERM " CONSERVATIVE." 

This name, as distinguishing a party in politics, is of so 
recent an origin as January 1830. The word was occasionaUf 
used in its literal sense by the elder writers, particularly by &r 
Thomas Browne ; but had become obsolete, when it was reviv^ 
in the following sentence in the Quarterly Review^ vol. xliii. 
p. 276, in a paper attributed to Mr. Croker : " We despise and 
abominate tne details of partisan warfeure ; but we now are, as 
we always have been, decidedly and conscientiously attached to 
what is called the Tory, and which might with more propriety 
be called the Conservative^ jp^irtj" <fec. 

ACCEPTANCE OF THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 

A Member of the House of Commons, not in any respect 
disqualified, can only vacate his seat by his acceptance of the 
stewardship of the Ohiltem Hundreds, or some other nominid 
office in the gift of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The prac- 
tice began about the year 1750 ; but the duties of the steward- 
ship have long since ceased, and the office is but retained to 
serve this particular purpose. The Chiltem Hills are a range 
of chalk eminences, separating the counties of Bedford and 
Hertford, passing through the middle of Bucks from Tring in 
Hertfordshire to Henley in Oxfordshire. Formerly these Mils 
were covered with thick beech-wood, and sheltered numerous 
robbers ; to put these marauders down, and protect the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood from their depredations, an office 
was appointed under the Crown, called the Stevrard of the Chil- 
tem Hun(hreds, which were Bumham, Desborou^h, and Stoke 
The clump of noble " Bumham beeches" remams to remind 
us of the old stewardship duties. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

Thomas Moore^ in his Diary, vol. viii., records the Marquis 
of Lansdowne to have one day remarked that he hardly ever 
spoke in the House of Lords without feeling the approaches 
of some loss of self-possession, and found that the only way to 
surmount it was to talk on at all hazards. He added, what 
appears lighly probable, that those conimonplaces vrMch. most 
men accustomed to public speaking have ready cut and dry, to 
bring in on all occasions, were, he thought, in general used by 
them as a mode of getting out those blank intervals, when they 
do not know what to say next, but in the mean time must say 
something. 
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THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 

Pb. Fbanklin, in one of his admirable Letters, observes : 

"I wish the bald Eagle had not been chosen as the representative of 
our country : he is a bird of bad moral character ; he does not got his 
living honestly ; you may see him perched on some dead tree, whore, 
too lazy to fish for himself, he watches the labour of the fishing-hawk ; 
and when that diligent bird hasvat length taken a fish, and is bearing 
it to his nest for the support of his mate and youn^ ones, the bald eagle 
pursues and takes it from him. With all this injustice, he is never in 
fi^d case ; but, like those among men who live by sharping and robbing, 
be is gener^y very poor, and often very lousy. Besides, ho is a rank 
coward ; the little king-bird, not bigger than a sparrow, attacks him 
boldly, and drives him out of the district. I am, on this account, not 
displeased that the figure is not known as a bald eagle, but looks more 
like a turkey. For, m truth, the turkey is in comparison a more re- 
spectable bird, and withal a true original native of America 

Me is besides (though a little vain and silly, it is true, but not the worse 
emblem for that) a bird of courage, and would not hesitate to attack a 
grenadier of the British guards who should presume to invade his farm- 
yard with a red coat on. 

" BROTHER JONATHAN." 

The origin of this term, as applied to the United States, is 
as follows : When General Washington, after being appointed 
commander of the army of the revolutionary "war, went to 
Massachusetts to organise it, he found a great want of ammu- 
nition and other means for its defence ; and on one occasion 
it seemed that no means could be devised for the necessary 
safety. Jonathan Trmnbidl, the elder, was then governor 
of the State of Connecticut ; and the general, placing the 
greatest reliance on his excellency's judgment, remarked, 
*' We must consult Brother Jonathan on the subject." The 
general did so ; and the governor was successful in supplying 
many of the wants of the army : and thenceforth, when dif- 
ficulties arose, and the army was spread over the country, 
it became a by-phrase, " We must consult Brother Jonathan ;" 
and the name nas now become a designation for the whole 
country, as John Bull has for England. — Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms, hj J. R. Bariletty 1842. 

" THE STABS AND STRIPES." 

The American flag originated in a resolution of Congress, 
June 13, 1777, " That the flag of the thirteen United States be 
thirteen strip^, alternately red and white ; that the Union be 
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thirteen stars, white in a blue field, representing a new con- 
stellation." The combination is thought to have been derived 
from the arms of General Washington, which contains three 
stars in the upper porfcioii. Bind thvee iMtvff nmaing across the 
escutcheon ; if this is not correct, the coincidence is striking. 
There were several flags used before the striped flag by the 
Americans. Formerly, a new stripe wa» added for each new 
State admitted to the Union, until the flag became too large ; 
when, by Act of Congress, the stripes were reduced to the old 
thirteen ; and now a star is added to the tTnion at the acoea*- 
don of eadi new State.'— 2t WestcoUy Philadelphia; Notes amd 
Qneriesy No. 141 (abridged)^ 

SALUTE OF A HDNBltED-ANB-ONE GUNS. 

Opinions are divided as to the oiigin of firing 101 roimdf 
on great occasions. Some imagine it to be deduced from the 
Gemian custom of adding one on almost every occasion, — a 
custom observable even m the German law, and which has 
descended into trade and the ordinary affairs of life. Others 
prefer the following historical origin : On the triumfbi^t re- 
turn of Maximilian to Germany after a successful campaign, a 
brilliant reception was offered to the monarch by the town of 
Augsburg, and a hundred rounds of cannoii were ordered to be 
discharged on the occasion. The officer on service, feariiig ta 
have neglected the exact number, caused an extra round to 
be added. The town of Nuremburg, which Maximilian next 
visited, desirous to prove itself equally loyal, also ordered a 
like salute ; whence, it is said, proceeds the custom that has 
descended to our day. 

ORIGm OP LYNCH LAW. 

Lynch Law takes its name from the stern and summary act 
of one James Lynch Fitz-Stephen, a merchant of the Irish town 
of Galway, and, in 1526, its mayor or warden. The son <rf 
this Lynch Fitz-Stephen, having committed a foul murder, his 
father, exercising his authority as warden, had him an-ested 
and brought for trial before himself. Tho fiithor, on conviction^ 
Brutus-like, sentenced the son to death, and fearing a rescue 
from the prison, caused him to be brought home and to b» 
hanged before his own door. 

The American S3rstem of Lynch Law began in what is now 
known as the Piecbnont country of Virginia, which was at tbe 
time the western frontier, and having no law of its own, mad 
being seven miles from the nearest court of criminal jurisdiction, 
controversies were constantly referred to men of sound judgment 
and impartiality in the district, whose decisions were r^ardM 
as final. Prominent among these was a man whose awaanfti 
exhibitod so much justice, judgment^ and impartiidityy tlua^llft 
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vms known thronghout the country as Judge Lynch. In the 
course of time criminals were brought before him, and he 
awarded such punishment as he considered just and proper. 
There were other persons, in different digtricts, who aicted aa 
arbi^tors, and who awarded puni^ments ; but Judge Lynch 
was the most conspicuous, and consequently the system took 
his name, and was called Lynch Law. This was a compliment 
to his integrity and high character. But of late years the term 
has been regarded as a reproach, because violent and unprinci- 
pled men, such men as Lynch was wont to punish, have set the 
laws at defiance, and while infiamed with passion, or maddened 
by a thirst for revenge, have usurped the prerogatives of the 
courts of justice. 

" EXCELSIOB." 

This is the motto of the United States of America : it signi- 
fies literally ** Higher," and may be considered to denote the 
aspiring character of that nation. " Excelsior*' is also the title 
of a sublime poem by LongfeUow, whose meaning is thus inter- 
preted by a classic friend : 

*^ Longfellow, in my mind, has a feeling in that beautifbl 
poem not unlike the feeling of his psalm of life under every 
aspect. It is, I take it, an ideo-^diffion of Longfellow's own 
fine imagination and truly poetic surt, and I read the ef^^on 
as his view of the mterior career of man. Excelsior, starting 
from that sublime point of departure wherein the human soid 
was placed by the Almighty, 'paulo minus ab angelis,' the 
individual who wishes to improve himself never finds a hating 
place on earth. His career is upward, in one sense, whatever 
it may appear to be. llis very degradations are means of in- 
creased ennoblement, because of incessant compurgation and 
purity. And in one respect the human almost suipasses the 
angelic lot ; because the one, being perfect in its kind, does 
not, perhaps^ admit of progress, and the other does indefinitely. 
The yearning to fulfil this progressive lot engenders a noble 
discontent, and that discontent is expressed by the word Ex- 
celsior. Observe, it is not Excdsim ; it is therefore entirely inr 
terior; whereas Excddua would * refer to the cvrcmastances^ 
rather than to him who was in them." — MUes Gerald Keon. 

" FILIBUSTEES." 

The title of Filibusters is a mere corruption of the English 
word freebooters — ^a German term imported mto England during 
the Low-Country wars of Elizabeth's reign. It has been erro- 
neously traced to the Dutch word flyhoat; but the Jesuit tra- 
veller Charlevoix asserts that, in feet, this species of crafb 
derived its title from being first used bv the FHbustiers, and 
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not firom its swiftness. This, however, is evidently a mistake, 
as Drayton and Hakluyt use the word ; and it seems to be of 
even earlier standing in the French language. The derivation 
i'rom the English word freebooter is at once seen when the s in 
FHbustier becomes lost in pronunciation.— (? W, ThornKmry. 

NATIONAL FLAGS AND SIGNALS. 

Red, white, yellow, and blue, are found to be the most 
conq>icuous colours. The present French red, white, and blue 
is a good example of conspicuous effect produced by the sim- 
plest possible combination of the three colours in the same 
fla^. Our royal standard has a groundwork in some parts red 
and in others blue, with ycUow or golden lions, and harps, and 
so forth. Our Admiralty flag has a yellow anchor ou a red 
ground. Our Union flag has a blue ground, red rectangular 
stripes, and white diagonals. Our red and blue admiral's flags 
are plain. Many of the other English flags have a plain ground 
colour over five-sixths of the surface, but with a cross of stripes 
in one comer. So it is throughout most of the nations of 
Europe. The colours on the naval flags are generally red, 
white (or yellow), and blue. Even his Holiness the Pope has 
one flag with a white lamb and a white cross on a red ground ; 
and another with a yellow St. Peter on a red ground. Kin? 
Bomba (of Naples) has a yellow griflin on a white groun£ 
Hamburgh has a white castle on a red ground. Venice has 
an amiable-looking yeUow lion on a red ground, holding a 
yellow sword in one paw, and a white book in another. Bre- 
men has a sort of red and white chess-board, with six times 
nine squares instead of eight times eight ; and so on. Eveiy 
where we find red, white, and blue, or red, yellow, and blue ; 
and we may be certain that somethiDg better than mere freak 
determines the selection of such colours as signals. — ^Abridged 
from DicJcem'8 Hcyusehcld Words, 

THE UNION JACK. 

The British Flag consists of the crosses of St. George, St 
Andrew, and St. Patrick, united ; but the etymology of tiM 
term ** Union Jack" has never, it is presumed, been explained, 
for it does not occur in any lexicon or glossary. The word 
" Union" obviously arose from the event to which the flag 
owes its origin (the Union of Ireland, in 1801) ; the only dif- 
ficulty, therefore, is as to the expression *^ Jack.*' As the al- 
teration in the banner of St. George occurred in the reign of 
James I., it may with great probability be supposed to be a 
corruption of "Jacc[ues." If, however, this hypothesis be 
rejected, the following is submitted. English soldiers were 
formerly accustomed to wear the cross of 8t. George on their 
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upper garment ; and as it appears from early writers that the 
upper dress of a horseman, and, according to others, a coat of 
mm, was called '^ a Jack," it admits of the inference that a 
small flag containing the cross in question was termed '^ a Jack,'' 
when used at sea ; Sfter the banner, which more properly speak- 
ing is confined to the field, fell into comparative disuse. The 
former of these conjectures appears, however, the more pro- 
bable.— /Sir Harris i^icolas ; Jyaval and Military Mag. 1827. 

ISLE-OF-MAN ABM8. 

The arms of the Isle of Man are, gvles, three legs conjoined 
in the fess-point, &c., or. The symbol of three legs conjoined 
no doubt denotes the triangular ^pes of the Isle of Man, and 
Sicily or Tiinacria. It is somewhat curious, that the earliest 
coinage of this island, a.d. 1709 (which, by the way, is cast, and 
not struck in the usual way : obverse, the crest of the Earls oi 
Derby, the eagle and child, sans chanoeb ; reverse, the three 
legs), has the motto qvocui^que oessebis stabit. The coin- 
age of 1723 is exactly similar, but struck ; whereas that of 1733, 
and all the succeeding coinages, have quoounque jeoebis 
8TABIT, which is clearly the correct reading. — E, 8. Taylor ^ the 
Nvmismatist, 

napoleon's "bees." 

Napoleon I., wishing to have some regal emblem more an- 
cient than ihB fleur-de-lySy is said to have adopted the Bee under 
the following circumstances. When the tomb of Childeric 
(the father of Clovis) was opened in 1653, there were found, be- 
sides the skeletons of his horse and page, his arms, crystal orb, 
&c. ; there were also found more than 300 models jf what the 
French heralds mistook for bees, '* of the purest gold, their 
wings being inlaid with a red stone, like cornelian." These 
<« bees" were accordingly sprinkled ovp? the imperial robe, as 
emblematical of enterprise and activity. But these small or- 
naments, resembling hees^ were only what in French are caUed 
/leurons supposed to have been attached to the harness of the 
war-horse. Handfuls of them were found when the tomb was 
opened at Toumay, and sent to Tjouis XIV. They were depo- 
sited on a green ground at Versailles, which was adopted by 
Napoleon as the original Merovingian colour. This fact was 
related to Mr. W. Ewart, M.P., by Augustin Thierry, the cele- 
brated historian. 

THE ZOLL-VEBEIN, 

or Customs' Union, is a union of smaller states with Prusda for 
the purpose of customs' uniformity, first commenced in 1819, 
by the union of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, and which now in- 
xuudes Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, Hesse* 
Oassel) Brunswick^ ana Mecklenbuig-Strelitz, and aU interme- 
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diate principalities. For the puiposes of tn4e and cnstomB, 
these oiiSerent kingdoms and principalities act as (me empire. 

SOLDIER AND VOLUNTEEB. 

The title of Soldier is derived from sUidus, a piece of money. 
The Roman legions were paid. Hence the Yolonteer^ whose 
gallantry was ^tuitoos, was said to he '' no soldier." A good 
solidtUy weighing sixty-seven grains, having on the obverse a 
bust with fall fiwe, and on the reverse a cross within a wreath 
(from the Earl of Pembroke's celebrated collection of rare and 
unique coins), was sold by Sotheby and Co., in 1848, for SQL 

THE TITLE " ADMHtAL.** 

Admiral (says Mr. J. Craufiird) is derived from the Arabic, 
amir, a noble, a prince, a commander-in-chief ; and bahar, the 
sea or a fleet^ with the article al prefixed. Amir al hahar^ 
therefore, means commander of the sea or of the fleet. The 
word has evidently come into French from Spanish, and from 
French into Enghsh. In Spanish the Arabic is corrupted into 
almirarUe to express the commander, and into almiraute to de- 
signate the flag-ship. The d was added in English, probably 
from some notion of euphony. But originally the word, whe- 
ther to express the admiral himself or the ship he commanded, 
was written as both are at present in French. For the flag-ship 
Milton writes the word amiral, as in describing Satan's spwt : 
" To equal which the tallest pine. 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great amiral, were but a wand 
He walked with to support uneasy steps.* 

THE NABOB 

is derived from nawaJb, the plural of naih, a deputy or lieute- 
nant ; but in the popular language of India, fiK)m which the 
word is come to us, the plural is used for the singular. ^ T* 
Herbert, whose Travels were published in 1634, spells the wofd 
nc^M, and defines it, '* a nobleman in the language of tiie 
Mogul's kingdom, which hath mixed up with it much of the 
Persian." Gilchnat, in his Voodbulary, gives nahoh or mMb 
as a corruption from the Hindustani -nuioah, which was the 
title of the governor of a province under the Mogul empire, 
such as the Nuwab of Arcot, Oude, etc. Several of these 
became gradually independent during the decline oi the 
empire, and subsequently either allies or dependents of the 
Anglo-Indian Government. The word ndbch was formerly 
used in Europe to mean a wealthy man who had made his 
fortune in India ; and Dr. Knox, in his very able work, the 
Spirit of Despotism, has some clever remarks upoa. the cha- 
racter and conduct of this class of men. 
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APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCB. 

Db. Abnott has adduced these interesting &cts to show that 
the tasks of purely scientific research, and of the subsequent 
applications to art, have lain very much with different parties. 
It was not, for example, the chemist who first showed a jet of 
coal-gas burning in ms laboratory, who also first conceived and 
accomplished the noble feat of lighting up with gas a whole 
city, so as almost to make night there appear the day. It was 
not the person who, ages ago, observed the expansive force of 
steam, and its sudden collapse a^ain into water when cooled, 
who thought of turning steam-force to profitable use ; for it 
was left to James Watt, almost in our own day; to devise the 
present steam-engine, which has quickly spread a newer and 
nigher civilisation over the earth. Then, for many a day was 
the &ct widely known, that a shock of electricity travelled 
along a wire with the speed of lightning, bdbre Wheatstone 
and others who still live among us, nad constructed the 
electric telegraph, which, with the speed of lightning, can de- 
liver at any distaiice, and can even write down or print, the 
words of any message committed to it. 

ECONOMY OF GHEMISTBY. 

The Gh^nistry of Art, like a prudent housewife, economises 
every scrap. The horse-shoe nails dropped in the streets during 
the daily traffic are careftdly collectea by her, 'and re-appear 
in the form of swords and guns. The clippings of the travel- 
ling tinker are mixed with me parings of horse 's-hoo& from the 
smithy, or the cast-off woollen garments of the poorest inhabit- 
ants of a dster isle, and soon afterwards, in the form of dyes 
of briffhtest blue, grace the dress of courtly dames. The main 
ingrement of writing-ink was, possibly, once part of the broken 
hoop of an old beer-barrel. The bones of dead animals yield 
the diief constituents of lucifer-matches. The dregs of port- 
wine, carefully rejected by the port-wine drinker in decanting 
his fikvourite beverage, are taSben by him in the morning 
in the form of Seidlitz powders, to remove the effects of 
bis debauch. The offal of the streets and the washings of 
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coal-gas re-appear carefdlly preserved in the lady's smeUing- 
bottle, or are used to flavour blancmanges for her friends. 
This economy of the chemistry of art is only in imitation of 
what wo observe in the chemistry of nature. Animals live 
and die ; their dead bodies, passing into putridity, escape into 
the atmosphere, whence plants again mould them into forms 
of organic life ; and these plants, actually consistii^ of a past 
generation, form our present food. — Dr. Lyon Tlmffair. 

THE FIXED ALKALIS. 

Potash and Soda (to which has been added Lithia) were 
n^m^fiaed alkalUy from having for centuries resisted all the 
attempts of chemists to decompose them, and they were there- 
fore considered as simple bodies ; but, in 1806, Sir Humphry 
Davy, by a skilful application of galvanism, succeeded in demon- 
strating that they were compound bodies; potash and soda 
being respectively made up of a metallic baeos and oxygen. 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

This question has been much discussed of late years ; but 
Liebig, in his FamUar Letters up<m Chemistry, is considered 
to have proved conclusively : 

1. That of the oases adduced, none is well authenticated ; while in 
most it is admitted that the victims were drunkards, and that generally 
a candle or lamp was in the room, and after the alleged combustion 
was found turned over. 2. That spontaneous combustion was absolutely 
impossible, the human frame containin&f 75 or 80 per cent of water ; and 
since flesh, when saturated with alcohol, is not consumed upon the i^)- 
plication of a light, the alcohol burning off first, the causes assigned to 
account for the spontaneous ignition are d priori extremely improbaUe. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Lindley has compiled a table of nineteen in- 
stances from the Dictionnaire de M^decine^ of something akin 
to spontaneous combustion : namely, the rapid ignition of Uie 
human body (which perseis not combustible) by contact with 
flajne, as a consequence of the saturation of its tissues by al- 
cohol. — See ^ates and Queries, No. 184. 

CAN EIRE BE PRODUCED FROM THE AGENCY OF TWO STICKS ? 

A Correspondent of the Lancet, writing firom Fort Yanooavor, 
states, that from inquiry among the Hudson's Bay Company's 
officers, he has no doubt that the Indians produce flre by niubbm^ 
two sticks tc^ther. Lieutenant Talbot, who was wiUi Colond 
Fremont's Expedition, also states, that to the south of the 
Columbia, and to the east of the Sierra Nevada, are many tribes 
who have no other means of producing fire, as they have no 
iron among them. In the snake-countiy, also, or south brandi 
of the Columbia, an Indian is not considered properly equipped 
without his fire-stick, which is always attached £> his quiver. 
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SPONTANEOUS HEATING OF CAST-IBON. 

Cast-iron, when brought into the air after it had been for 
many years under salt and water, has become red-hot. Thus, 
in June 1836, some cannon-balls were raised from the ship Man/ 
Boscy which sunk in a naval engagement off the Isle of Wight 
in July 1545, nearly 300 years before. These balls all became 
red-hot on exposure to the air, and fell to pieces. The cast- 
iron gratings, after being long immersed in the porter-vats in 
the large breweries of London, grow hot from a similar cause 
when the porter is drawn off. — Mr. Wilkinson; Froc. Asiatic 
Society, 1840. 

COMBUSTIBILITY OF METALS. 

In a " Lecture for the Young," Prof. Faraday put shreds of 
zinc, in the form of a tassel, into a jar of oxygen ; when they 
burnt like paper. The combustion of iron was illustrated by 
the friction of steel. Copper and tin were burnt at a small 
charcoal-furnace. Antimony and iron, after burning some time 
at a furnace, were thrown down upon a frame, and continued 
to bum in globules until consumed. 

IMPURE WATEE. 

It is a mistake to suppose that water, because it contains 
animalcules or confervas, is necessarily unwholesome. How- 
ever repugnant to our feelings it may be to use water contain- 
ing these foreign bodies, it is only when they are dead and 
putrid that danger arises from their presence. — Dr. Lavheny. 

STEAM FBOM THE KETTLE. 

The Steam which issues from the spout of a tea-kettle is no 
hotter, as measured by a thermometer, than the boiling liquid 
within ; yet when condensed in a body of cold water or ice, it 
gives out as much heat as one thousand times its weight of 
boiling water would do. This heat of steam, which is in- 
sensible to the thermometer, is called latent heat, and it differs 
in quantity for different kinds of vapour. — Dr. Ure. 

POKER ACROSS THE FIRE. 

Why does a poker laid across a dtMfire revive it? Because 
the poker receives and concentrates the heat, and causes 
draught through the fire. 

JBoswell and Johnson held a conversation upon this domestic plieno* 
xnenon, as follows : Boswell, '* Why, sir, do people play tiiis trick which 
I observe now, when I look at your grate, putting the shovel against it 
to make the fire bum?'* Jokmon. "They play the trick, but it does 
not make the fire bum. Tkefit is a better (setting the poker perpendi 
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cularlv up at right angles with the grate). In days of superstition they 
thought, as it made a cross with the bars, ft would orive away the witch. 

I^n this it is noted : '' It certainly does make the fire bum ; by 
repelling the air, it throws down a blast on the fire, and so performs tlia 
party in some degree, of bellows. This observation, by Dr. Kearney, 
applies only to the ihovel : but by those who hare £u1ii in the ei^)ezi« 
menty the looker is supposed to be equally efficaoous.** 

Croker, in his edition of Boswell*B Life of Johnson, notes : 
^^ After aU, it is possiUe that there may be some magnetic or 
electrical influence which, in the progress of science, may be 
explained : and what has been thought a vulgar trick may be 
proved. to be a philosophical experiment." We do not agree 
with him. 

PBOGBESS OF GAS-LIGHTIM<}. 

The use of Gas was first introduced in 1792, in Cornwall, 
for lighting a house ; in the year 1798, f(»r lightmg a mano&o- 
toiy at Soho ; in the year 1807, at the Roman Catholic Collei^ 
of Stonyhurst ; in 1809, the first Gas Company was formed im 
London ; in 1855, there were fourteen Gas Cimpanies for sap- 
plying London ; the total number now in Great Bitain bdng 
about one thousand. In 1824, there were 50,000 tons of coal 
used in the production of gas in London ; in 1851, there were 
500,000 tons used in one establishment. In 1817, the price 
of gas in London was 15«. par 1000 cubic feet ; in 1855, it was 
Aa. GcL The cause of this great progress is evident when we 
consider that gas-light is cleanly, and free firom the risk of 
firing premises ; but particularly when we compare the cost 
of light from candles, lamps, and gas : 1 lb. of tallow-candles 
at 8d, per lb., equals 21 cubic feet of common gas, costing 1|^, 
at the rate of 7s. per 1000 ; 1 gallon of solar oil at 6s, eqi^ds 
175 cubic feet of gas, costing Is. 6id. at 7s, per 1000. 

Dr. Johnson is thought to have had a prevision of this change ; when 
one evening, from the window of his house in Bolt Court, he observed 
the parish lamp-lighter ascend the ladder to light one of the glimmer- 
ing oil-lamps. He had scarcely descended the ladder half-way when the 
flame expired : quickly returning, he lifted ihe cover partially, and 
thrusting the end of his torch beneath it, the flame was instantly com- 
municated to the wick by the thick vapour which issued fit)m it. ** Ah," 
exclaimed the doctor, **one of these days the streets of London will be 
lighted hy smoke /"—See Notes arid Queries, No. 127. 

No invention of our time met with such opposition as Gas-tilting. 
When, in 1809, Winsor applied to Parliament to charter a Company to 
light the streets, the testimony of Accum, the chemist, in &vour of ths 
practicability of Gas-lightmg was bitterly ridiculed by Mr. Brougham, 
F JIS., the equally bitter assailant of Dr. Young's Undulatory Theory 
of Light Again, Sir Humphry Davy, the president of the Royal Sooie^, 
asked the inventors ''if it were intended to take the dome of St Pwcfs 
for a gasometer f and a deputation of fellows of the Royal Sod«ily, oft 
visiting the first established gas-works in London, speoodated iqm th» 
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most frightful conseiquenoes from the leakage and explosion of the gaeo- 
ineter.-^oe Curiosities of London, p. 324. 

THE ELECTEIC CURRENT ABOXTND THE GTMNOTTJS. 

Prof. Faradaj oonsiders it not at all impossible that the Oym- 
notus may have the power of throwing each of its four electric 
organs separately into action, and so, to a certain degree, dired 
the shock; i.e, he may have the capability of causing the electric 
current to emanate from one side, and at the same time bring 
the other side of bis body into such a condition that it shall be 
as a non-conductor in that direction. ivA, Mr. Faraday thinks 
the appearances and results forbid the supposition that the 
Gymnotus has any control over the direction of ^e currents 
aner they have entered the fluid and substances around him. 

A gymnotus was kept alive at the Adelaide Gallery, Strand, 
three years and eight months, from August 1838 to March 1842. 
The most beautiM experiment performed by its electricity was 
in setting fire to a piece of silver-paper in a brass cylinder ; one 
end oi a conductor was attached to the paper and the other to 
the eel, and by this means the P&p^ was burnt. 

Two persons who were suffering from rheumatism, after 
receiving a few shocks from this gymnotus, were entirely re- 
stored. It is stated by Mr. W. C. Thomson, in the Ediviburah 
Nefw Philosophical Jowmd, No. 4, that on the river Old Cala- 
bar, the electric properties of the fish are made use of by the 
natives as a cure for their sick children. The fish is put into 
a dish containing water, and the child made to play with it ; 
or the child is put into a tub with water, and one or more of 
the fish put in beside it. 

COSTLINESS OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

There is one serious drawback against the use of Voltaicx 
Electricity for the purpose of illumination, and that is its 
serious expense. It is a primary law of nature, that no power 
can be obtained without a corresponding change of matter. 
In voltaic batteries, the combination of zinc with the oxygen 
of water constitutes the change of matter which gives rise to 
electricity. As much dearer as zinc is than coal gas, so is the 
cost of the voltaic light over the ordinary mode of illumination. 
But the expense is even still greater, inasmuch as the equivalent 
of. zinc is five times higher than that of carbon ; and further- 
more, carbon combines with two equivalents of oxygen to form 
carbonic acid. For this reason the Electric Light will, pro- 
bably, for ever remain a pretty scientific toy, imless, indeed, 
some person shall have the good fortune to discover a battel/ 
with a cadboa positive p<de.-**ji. Bwk, F.EUB. 
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ELECTBO-GILDING A CATHEDBAL. 

Perhaps the largest applicatiou of the Electrotype or Gal« 
vanoplastic process has been made in the cathedral of St. Isaac, 
at St. Petersburg. The dome is superbly electro-gilded with 
247 lbs. of ducat gold ; the metal employed in its construction 
is: copper, 62^ tons; brass, 321 ^ tons; wrooght-iron, 524| 
tons ; cast-iron, 1068 tons. Total, 1966i tons. 

THE ELEGTBIG TELEGBAPH SIMPLIFIED. 

A magnetic needle, su^nded in such a manner that it is 
free to turn in any direction, takes a position from north to 
south, with a little deviation. By simply being able to under- 
stand the property of this needle, man can steer his course over 
the vast expanse of the ocean, even when he is imable to see 
the land, oy it, man can traverse the densest forest, or the 
most dreary desert, when neither sun, moon, nor stars are 
visible for days and da^s. 

Now, we find that, if we have a magnetic needle, and pass 
a current of electricity parallel to it, the needle is deflected 
across the current of electricity. By taking advanta^ of a 
knowledge of this deflection, Cooke and Wheatstone have fur 
outstripped the velocity of the carrier-pigeon, the swiftest horsey 
or the most rapid railway-train, in the rate at which messages 
may be transmitted from place to place. For the purpose of 
working the telegraph, they place along the railway-lines wires^ 
which extend in one continuous length from station to station. 
Whenever the voltaic force passes, it acts upon the needles at 
the opposite end. This action represents a sign ; and hj using 
these signs upon a pre-concerted plan, the messages are sent.— 
A. Smee, F.A.S* 

SCIENTIFIO PEOPHEGY. 

Newton expressed his deliberate opinion, that cohesion, 
light, heat, electricity, and the communication of the brain 
with the muscles, were aU to be referred to one and the same 
cause, — ^an ether or spiritus which pervades all bodies. When 
we remember Newton's prediction, that the diamond would be 
found to be combustible, that the earth was between five and 
six times its weight of water, and other predictions which have 
proved correct^ we feel something like a presentiment that the 
above opinion may prove as true. 

THE DIAMOND. 

The word Diamond is derived, through the French diamani, 
from the Greek word dddfias^ invincible, and this again frtun 
• See Dr. Lardner's admirable vork, The EUOric TeUgrajph I)a]pMiktri$td, I866w 
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a and iafjM», to crush or subdue, — ^from its supposed property 
of resisting the action of fire, and the heaviest strokes of the 
hammer. The full-grown diamond exceeds in value more than 
a hundred thousand times its mass in gold : it is the most cher- 
ished property and the proudest ornament of kings ; it is the 
most prized and the brightest jewel in the chaplet of beauty; 
and yet it is but a lump of coal, which heat reduces to a cinder, 
and dissipates into that insalubrious gas which ascends from the 
most putrid marsh, and bubbles from the filthiest quagmire. 

Sir Isaac Newton conjectured, from its high refractive power, 
that the diamond was ''an unctuous substance coagulated;'* and 
in 1694, a diamond of nearly four carats was so volatilised by a 
burning-glass at Florence, that the pieces into which it broke 
were dusolved. The same experiment has often been repeated ; 
and in our own days, Sir H. Davy, with the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany's buming-gkss, found that a diamond introduced into 
a glass globe supplied with oxygen, and kindled by the solar 
rays, continued to bum after it was removed from the focus. 
Oarbonic-acid gas was the exclusive result of the experiment. 
Sir George Mackenzie, of Ooul, was the first person in this country 
who burned diamonds, making a free use of his mother's jewels ; 
and by means of diamond powder, he converted iron into steeL 
Mr. Smithson Tennant, in America, volatilised a diamond in a 
gold tube with a stream of oxygen, and found that the oxygen 
gas was transformed into an equal volume of carbonic-acid 
gas. 

The diamond is the hardest of all mineral bodies, scratching 
zircon, sapphire, ruby, rock-crystal, and all the gems, and can- 
not be scratched by any of them. Its superiority as an orna- 
mental gem depends, not only on its high refratctive power, 
which alone separates the colours of white light to a very great 
degree, but also on its low dispersive power, which prevents 
them from being separated too much, and detained, as it were, 
within the stone, or rather prevented from emerging frrom it 
after reflection. 

Diamonds are cut by a horizontal iron plate, about ten inches 
in diameter, called a schyf, which revolves from 2000 to 3000 
times per minute. The diamond is fixed in a ball of lead which 
is fitted to an arm, one end of which rests upon the table in 
which the plate revolves, and the other, at which the ball con- 
taining the diamond is fixed, is pressed upon the plate by 
movalue weights, varying, according to the size of the fEU^ts 
to be cut, from two to thirty pounds. 

It is difficult to ei^ress in words or in numbers the com- 
mercial value of the diamond ; but we may truly say, that a 
string of Koh-i-noors a furlong in length would purchase the 
fee-simple of the globe^ while a ring engirdling the Arctic Zone 
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would bay up tlie wlnde planetsiy BTstem. — Sir David Bretnter ; 
Ifcrtk BrUitk BevieWy No. 35. 

Ground to imps^poble powdar, coke constitutes t^ trae 
<< Diamond Paste" for sharpening razors, and is the oolj secret. 

CONVEBSION OF THE DIAMOND INTO COKB. 

Several years unoe, John Murray, the chemist, cf Hull, 
imbedded a fragment of Diamond in a nidus of hydrate of mag- 
nesia ; and having submitted it to the intense flame of the ozy- 
hydrogen blowpipe, the diamond piurted suddenly into minute 
fragments, di^laying on their cRir&oes, as determined by the 
lens, minute oonchoidal fragments, and became a$ Hack najet! 
^Memoir on ike Diamond, 2d edit 1839. 

HOW THE DIAMOND CUTS GLASS. 

Dr. WoUaston ascertained that the parts of the Glass to 
which the Diamond is applied are forced asunder, as by a wedge^ 
to a most minute distance, without being removed ; so that a 
superficial continuous crack is made iiom one end of the in- 
tended cut to the other. After this, any small force applied te 
one extremity is sufficient to extend this crack through all i^ 
whole substsmce and across the glass ; for, since the strain i^ 
each instant in the progress of the crack is confined nearly to a 
mathematical point at the bottom of the fissure, the effcxrt ne- 
cessary for canying it through is parc^ortionaUy onalL Dr. 
WoUaston found by trial that the cut caused by the mere pas- 
sage of the diamond need not penetrate so much as Uie two- 
himdredth part of an inch. He found also that other minanl 
bodies, recenfly ground into the same form, are capable of 
cutting glass; but they cannot long retain that power, from 
want of the requisite hardness. 

VALUE OF DIAMONDS. 

iMamonds are in general weighed by the carat, equivalent 
to four grains. Thus, says Mr. Tennant, the mineralogist. 



1 carat is worth . . 


£8 


10 carats are worth 


. £300 


2 carats are worth . 


16 


20 „ „ . 


. 8,300 


3 >, „ . 


. 72 


30 „ 


. 7,200 


A 


. 128 


60 „ 


. 20,000 


5 „ „ . 


200 


100 „ „ . 


. 80,060 



** PAKISIAN DIAMONDS. ' 

These beautiful imitations of " the priceless gem** are made 
by a chemist in Paris, and are only the oxide of tin. After 
exposure for some time, they become as dull as common glass. 

HOW TO DISTINGUISH P&ECIOUS STONES. 

The Diamond and the Garnet are distinguished from all other 
precious stones by their having <mly nngle r^raUion, the o^ers 
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having double refraction, or giving a doutle image of a taper or 
small liffht when it is viewed through their facets. By the same 
means all precious stones^ except Diamond, Garnet, and Spinelle, 
are distiaguished from artificial ones by the former having double 
refraction, and the latter only single refraction. Even when the 
predous stones are set opaque, that is, when we cannot see 
through them, it is easy to find whether the refraction is single 
or double, by looking into the stone at the image reflected from 
the posterior facets. If any of the precious or artificial stones 
are immersed in alcohol, or even water, they lose their lustre, 
while the diamond does not. This arises from their having an 
inferior refractive, and consequently reflectinff power, so that 
the light reflected from their facets is very smsSl compared with 
that which comes from the diamond. On a modification of this 
principle Sir David Brewster has constructed an instrument, 
which he calls a Uthoscope, for distinguishing precious stones 
from one another, and from their imitations. 

A well-known though generally ill-practised method of dis- 
tinguishing predous from artificml stones is, to touch them 
with the tmaue. The stone being the best conductor of heat 
will feel cold, and the glass much less so. The two should, 
previous to the experiment, be placed close to each other, till 
they have acquired the same temperature. — North British Re- 
view, No. 3d. 

EAILWAY SPEED. 

The ordinary rate of speed is per seoc^, of a man walking, 
4 feet ; of a good horse in harness, 12 ; of a reindeer in a 
sledge on the ice, 26 ; of an English race-horse, 43 ; of a hare, 
88 ; of the wind, 82 ; of sound, 1038 ; of a 24-pound cannon* 
ball, 1800. These calculations are taken from a Frendi writer. 
The comparison might be carried with advantage a httk far- 
ther. A railway steamer, travelling at the ordinary rate of 30 
miles an hour, performs 44 feet per second, which is eleven 
times the speed of the man ^i^dking, nearly four times that of 
the good horse, twice that of the reindeer, and only about one 
half less than that of the wind itself. But man, horse, and 
reindeer, all soon become exhausted ; idnle the railway steamer 
is as fre^ and strong at the end of a long journey as at first 
starting : miles to it are but as paces to o&ers. Bac€rs, such 
as the Flying Coders, might possibly rival the steams for the 
)eak, hsdf of a single-mile heat ; but we know a Firefly that 
could do more miles in one day than 360 Flying Ohilderses. 
Again, a racer doing one mile in two minutes, and no more, 
can but carry a feather-weight for that brief time and distance ; 
while the steamer could draw the Grand Stand, and half the 
sporting world along with it, fi^m Doncaster to Newmarket^ 
and from Newmarket to Ascot— «11 in (me day. 
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THE " NAWY." 

This term has become almost naturalised, and now is under- 
stood to mean a labourer employed in the construction of a 
railway. It is a corruption of the word "navigator;" but 
what has a navigator to do with railways % Before the age of 
railways, " navigable canals" were the order of the day : ai»l 
the labourer employed in their construction was, with some 
propriety, called a navigator. 'W^en raUways superseded canals^ 
the labourer veiy improperly was continued to be called a navi- 
gator, or, as now corrupted, a " navvy |" whereas the wcod 
" excavator" would have been better. 

One of the earliest railway nawies was the late Sir Edward BanJcs, 
who worked as a labourer on the Merstham railwav, in Snrr^, abont 
l^e year 1801. He subsequently rose to be the builder of three of ths 
noblest bridges in the world, Waterloo, Southwark, and London, and 
was knighted upon the completion of the latter great work. 

FORCE OF STEAM. 

The mechanical force of a jet of high-pressure steam has 
been shown by Prof. Faraday causing it to sustain an egg, whidi 
was seen dancing about in the air without any thing apparent 
to support it. 

COFFEE A DISINFECTANT. 

Coffee is a powerful deodoriser : it has instantly destroyed 
the smell of putrefying meat ; and in half a minute it has per- 
manently cleared a house of the effluvium of a cesspooL To 
use coffee for these disinfecting purposes, dry the raw bean, 
pound it in a mortar, and roast the powder on a moderately 
heated iron plate until it is of a dark brown tint ; then sprinkle 
it in sinks or cesspools, or lay it on a plate in the room which 
you wish to have purified. Coffee-add or coffee-oil acts more 
readily in minute quantities. 

NUTRIMENT IN COFFEE. 

M. Payen shows that Coffee, dighdy roatted, contains the 
maximum of aroma, weight, and nutrition. He declares coffee 
to be very nutritious, as it contains a lai^e quantity of azote ; 
three times as much nutriment as tea, and more than twice the 
nourishment of soup (houiUon). Chicory contains only half the 
nutriment of coffee. M. Payen has also obtained from coffee a 
crystalline extract capable of giving a deep green colour to five 
thousand times its weight of vrater or spirit. 

POISON OF NICOTINE. 

Smokers, by inhaling the fumes of tobacco, introduce into 
their system a certain quantity (though smsul) of poisonous 
matter, or Nicotine. When pure, its acrid smell slightly rep 
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eembles that of tobacco ; but when volatilised by heat, it throws 
out vapours which are so oppressive, that breathing becomes 
difficult in a room where a drop of the liquid has been spilled. 
M. Orfila killed many dogs by applying five drops of nicotine 
on their tongues ; with twelve drops, death ensued in twelve 
minutes. Two drops applied to the tongue of a cock caused death 
almost instantaneously. Nicotine can be detected as easily as 
mineral poisons ; and when Gustave Foignies was poisoned by 
the Count Bocarm6, a few years since in Belgium, with nico- 
tine, it was detected by M. Stas in the flooring of the dining- 
room wherein Gustave died, although that flooring had been 
washed with soap, oil, and warm water. 

CIGARS. 

The finest tobacco in the world comes from the Havannah. 
But there is only a limited area in Cuba in which that tobacco 
is produced ; so that whilst the Havannah tobacco may be of 
excellent quality in general, the best is the produce of a veiy 
small area, and is chiefly used in the island or as presents, a 
very limited amount going into general consumption. Tobacco, 
scarcely inferior to that from Havannah, has, however, been 
brought from Trinidad, and the southern Russian provinces. 
Manufacture, on the other hand, exercises a great influence 
over the quaiity of tobacco. In Algiers, where the climate is 
most favourable, the cigars are not smokable, because they are 
badly prepared. Again, some English-made cigars are of much 
greater excellence than many of the cigars imported from Ha- 
vannah, and paying the highest duty as manufactured tobacco ; 
and there is no doubt whatever that it is quite practicable to 
make cigars in this country which shall be undistiuguishable 
in appearance, and not very distinguishable in flavour, from 
any except those first-class Havannah cigars which scarcely 
ever come into" consumption. — Dr. Lyon Play fair. 

ABTIFICIAL ESSENCE OF FEUITS, AND NEW SOURCES OF 
PERFUMES. 

An ingenious application of the science of chemistry has of 
late years been made in the manufacture of Artificial Essences 
of pears, pine-apples, and other fruits. In the concentrated 
form the smell is rather acrid ; but when diluted, the resemblance 
to the fruit is recognised. The best imitations are the pine- 
apple and the jargonelle pear ; the green-gage, apricot, black 
currant, and mulberry, when properly mixed, are feir imita* 
tions. They are quite innocuous in the proportions used, 
namely, a drop and a half to the ounce : the cheap ices are 
flavoured with these essences. Their introduction originated 
in the discovery of the fact, that the peculiar flavour of " pine- 
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a|>plt rum" wm diM to botfiie ether, wh^ has aixsoe been o^ 
tamed from the fruit itsell — Jaesh Bdl. 

The jury in the Qieat Exhibition of 1861, or rather twodb- 
tingniahed diemists of that ntrj. Dr. Hoffinan and Mr. Be la 
Bue, ascertained that some of tfa^ most delicate perfrmwa wera 
made by chemical artifice, and not, as of old, bydisdlliiigthem 
from flowers. The perfume of flowers offcai consists ci oik 
and ethers, which the diemist can eorxvpooDd artifidallj in has 
laboratory. Commercial enter^Hrise aTailed its^ of Hm &et^ 
and sent to tiie Exhibition, in ^e form of essences, perfrmaes 
thus prepared. Singulaih^ enough, they are graierally derived 
from sul^tances of intensely disgusting odour. A peOTHar fetid 
oil, termed " fusel oil," is formcHi in nrnking brandy and whisky. 
This fusel oil, distilled with sulphuric acid and acetate of pc^ 
ash, gives the oil of pears. The oil of apj>les is ma^ fma the 
same fusel oil by distillation with sulphune add and bichrcHnsta 
of potash. The oil of pine-apples is obtained from a pro^usi 
of the action of putrid cheese on sugar, or by making a soe^ 
with batter, and ^^iatflKng it with aloohol ana sulphnric mad^ 
and is now largely employed in England in the prepaiatkm of 
pine-apple ale. Oil of grapes and ou of cognac, used to laB^part 
the flavour of French cognac to British l^andy, are little ebe 
tiian fusel oil. The artificial oil of latter aUaonds, now aa 
largely employed in perfuming soap and for flavouring confeo- 
tionery, is prepared 1^ the action of nitric acid on the fetid oil 
of gas tar. Mjmy a mir forehead is damped with eau de mffle- 
fleurs, without Imowing that its essential ingredient is deriTsd 
from the drainage of cowhouses.— i>r. Zyon Fla^air on lie 
Bendit tftke EskiMUon of 1851. 

ANTiaXTITY OF PSBFUIEES. 

Pluiy describes a mixture of dried flowers and cqinees, oor> 
responding with ^<Qpot-fowrri of the modem perfumer. • Fran- 
gipani Powder (spices, orris-root, and musk or civet), was in- 
vented by one of the earliest of the Roman nobles named Fran- 
gipani.t The Egyptian ladies carried a little pouch of odori- 
ferous gums, as the Chinese do to the present day. Several 
passaffes in Exodus prove the use of perfomes at a very eadfcy 
period among the Hebrews, as " sweet spices^ stacte, aiM ony- 
eha, and galbanum, with pure frankincense ;" and the ^* bdel- 
lium" mentioned by Moses in Genesis is a perfuming gum 



* Among fhe enriositles shewn at Alnwick Ga8tte» is a Tssa fbat was i 
tnm an Efryptian catacomb. It is fnll of a niixtora of gun, reaina, Ac which 
arolre a pleasant odour to the present day, although probably 8000 yaars old.— 

t M iitio Frangipani was an alchemist of some repute^ who invented a st4iiiia«li i i 
which he named ro-wlis, rct-aoUs, sun-dew. We owe tOA Ftmngipaaa tart to ths 
1 mustxioQS souree. 
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resembling frankincense, if not identical with it. Perfumes 
were dso mixed with the oil and wax for the lamps and lights 
commanded to be burned in the house of the Lord. Galen, the 
celebrated physician of Pergamos, who lived about 1700 yeara 
ago, invented the oeratum Galeniy the cold cream of the present 
day. In southern Italy so great was the trade in unguents and 
perfumes, that the unguentarii or perfumers are s^d to have 
filled the great street of ancient Capua — Abridged from Piewe'* 
Art of Ferfumery. 

ANTIQUITY OF SCAB. 

The word Soap or Sope, from the Greek tofpa^ first oecura 
in the works of Pliny and Galen. Pliny states soap to Imve 
been first discovered by the Gauk, that it was composed of tal- 
low and ashes, and that the German soap was reckoned the best. 
According to Sismondi a soap-maker was included in the retinue 
of Charlemagne. At Pompeii (overwhelmed by an eruption of 
Yesuvius, a.b. 79), a soap-boiler's shop, with soap in it, was 
discovert during an excavati<HX made there not many years 
ago,— (aS^t^^'j LsUersfrom Itcdy.) Hence the manufeKiture of 
soap is of very ancient origin ; indeed Jeremiah figuratively 
mentions it — *' For though thou wash theo with natron, and 
take thee much sope, yet thine iniquity is narked before me*' 
( Jer. ii. 22). 

1»0MATIJM 

is named from pomum, an apple, because it was originally made 
by macerating over-ripe apples in grease. Dr. Quincy saw 
•tioB receipt more than a century since : " Kidd's grease, an 
orange sliced, pippins" &c. ; but he adds : ^ the apple is of no 
fl^nifieaaoe at au in the recipe.*^ 

PATCHOULY. 

This popular perfume is obtained from an otto contained in 
the leaves and stems of a herb which grows extensively in India 
and China, and resembles our garden sage. Its odour is the 
most powerful oi any derived from the botanic kingdom. Li 
its pure state it has a kind of mossy or musty odour, analogous 
to Lycopodium, or as some say, it smells of " old coats." Chi- 
nese or Indian ink is scented by some admixture of Patchouly. 
Its introduction into Europe as a perfume was as foUows : 

A few years ago, real Indian shawls bore an extravagant price, and 
paroliasers distinguished them by their oddttr ; in f&ct they were ^er- 
mmed with patchouly. The French manufaotnrsirs had for some tone 
successfully imitated the Indian fabric, but could not impart the odour. 
At length they discovered the secret, and began to imp^ the plant to 
perfume articles of their make, and thus palm off home-spun shawls aa 
real Indian t From this origin the perfumers have brought it into use. 
The leavea, powdered and put into muslin sacks, prevent clothes i^m 
beiog attadsod hy mo^ba^^^Piett^t Art (^ Feifimerif, 
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PERFUMES AS PREVENTIVES OF M0X7LDINESS. 

Mouldiness is occasioned bj the growth of minute ir^etft- 
tion. Ink, paste, leather, and seeds most frequently suffer hj 
it. A clove will preserve ink ; anj essential oU answers equally 
well. Leather may be kept free from mould by the same sob- 
stances. Thus, Russian leather, which is perfruned with the 
tar of birch, never becomes mouldy ; indeed, it prevents it 
from occurring in other bodies. A few drops of any essential 
oU will keep books entirelv free from it. £*or harness, oil of 
turpentine is recommendecL Alum and resin are used to pre- 
serve bookbinders* paste, but ineffectually ; oil of turpentine 
succeeds better ; but, by small quantities of oil of peppermint, 
anise, or cassia, paste has been preserved for several yesos. 
Dr. Macculloch recommends the addition to the flour and 
water of some brown su^, and a little corrosive sublimate ; 
the sugar keeping it flexible when dry, and the sublimate pre- 
venting it from fermenting, and from being attacked by insects. 
A few drops of any of the essential oils may be added to the 
paste when it is made. It dries when exposed to the air, and 
may be used merely by wetting it. Seeds may also be pre- 
served by the essential oils ; and this is of great consequence 
when they are sent to a distance. Of course, moisture must 
be excluded as much as possible, as the oils or ottos prevoit 
only the bad eflTects of mould. 

ORIGIN OF GAUGING. 

We owe this to acddent. On the occasion of Kepler's second 
marriage, he found it necessary to stock his cellar with a few 
casks of wine. When the wine-merchant came to measure the 
casks, Kepler objected to his method, as he had made no allow- 
ance for the different sizes of the bulging parts of the cadt 
From this accident, Kepler was led to study the subject of 
Gauging, and to write a treatise on it, published at lantK m 
1615, and which contains the earliest specimens of the modem 
analysis. — 8ir D. BrewOer^s Martyrs of Science. 

MISTAKES IN BEE-HIVES. 

Of £ur more importance than honey, the quality of whidi 
necessarily depends upon the country where it is produced, iff 
the question of Hives. Among the liives shown at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 were a great number remarkable for being 
unsuited to the insects that were to inhabit them. Bees re- 
quire above all things to be left alone — to be perfectly tran- 
quil ; yet here were double hives, with one so drawn ovor the 
other, that you could not take off the outer hive without 
shaking the inner one. Bees require an atmosphere some- 
times warm and sometimes cool : and here were nives made 
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with ventilating contrivances of pierced zinc, most ingeniously 
adapted to occupy the time of tne bees in filling up the holes 
when they do not want them, and opening them again when 
they do. Bees require ready access to their hive in summer, 
and the means of closing up the access in winter : here were 
hives made with openings so small that not more than two 
bees could enter at a time. Bees have enemies to contend 
with — ^mice and snails, — ^tom-tits pop in their heads when they 
can, and cany the bees off : here were hives apparenUy con- 
trived for no purpose except to let mice and such creatures in. 
Bees require an equal temperature, — ^not over hot in summer, 
and not over cold in winter : here were hives made of metal 
plates. Angles in the interior of hives are exceedingly dis- 
advantageous ; because in these angles the wax-moth, the 
greatest enemy to bees, makes a lod^ent : here were hives 
provided with angles, multiplied with smgular pains. In short, 
here was only one sxuall improvement — a thick straw hive, in 
form Uke a hemisphere, with a flat board put upon the top. 
This form is the best adapted to prevent the inroads of wax- 
moths ; it is rather less in diameter at the bottom than it is a 
little lugher up, by which means the comb is kept firm : it is 
made by Milton, of Marylebone-street, the most skilful of our 
apiarians. This kind of hive, without the top, was first pro- 
posed by Butler, in his admirable HiOorie of Beea published in 
1623.— i)r. Lyon FUyfair, F.E.S. 

INVENTION OF GUNPOWDEE. 

Boger Bacon is reputed to have invented Gimpowder from 
some detonating mixture of which saltpetre is an ingredient, 
it being spoken of as commonly known in Bacon's Opus Majus. 
There are other passages in his De Secretia Operihua, which ex- 
pressly mention sulphur, charcoal, and saltpetre as ingredients. 
But) mdependently of the claims of the Ohinese'*' and Indians, 
Marcus GrsBCus, who is mentioned by an Arabic physician of 
the ninth century, gives the recfeipt for gunpowder. The dis- 
covery has sometimes been given to Bertholdus Schwarz,t a 
German monk ; and the date of 1320 annexed to it, a datepos- 
terior to that which may justly be claimed for Bacon. Upon 
the authority, however, of an Arabic writer, in the Escurial 
collection, there seems little reason to doubt that gunpowder 

* Qnnpowder is stated to haye been used in China as early as a.d.85; and 
the knowledge of it *b said to haye been conyeyed to ns from the Arabs, on the 
return of the Crusaders to Europe; that the Arabs made use of it at the siege of 
Mecca, in 690; and that they deriyed it from the Indians. 

t In Noyember 18S3, there was erected at Freiburg, in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, a stone statue of Schwarz, who iras bom in the town, and became there 
a monk in the monastery of the order of St Francis: he is belleyed to have 
died about 1354. The Inyention is claimed for Schwars, because he did not learn 
it from any other person. 

P 
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wasintroduced throu^ ^e means of ibe ^soaoens into Bmcne 
before the middle of the thirteenth century ; thongh its oae m 
engines of war was probably more Hke that of fb?ew<»lcB i^tat 
artilleiy. Many autboritieB migizt be addnoed to show ^ 
common use of gunpowder early in l^e loarteenth centiny. Jim 
first applioadon to the firing of artillery has beai commooly as- 
cribed to the English at th« battle of Cressy, in Augist 1346^ 
but hitherto the laot has depended almost solely on the evi- 
deaice of a single Italian writer, and the word ^guimeis'' 
having been met with in «ome public accounts <0f the leign 
of Edward lU. The Rev. Joseph Hunter has, bowever, frSm. 
records of the period, shc^nmthe names of the persons emg»lo^ 
in the manu£Eicture of gunpowder (out of saltpetre and ^' ^paok 
sulphur," without an^ mention of charoool), with the qnairtitiBg 
supplied to the king justpreT^ouslyio his expedition to ^^ranoe 



in June or July 1346. In the records it ds Usask^ pylvis mn 
tTigemis; and they establish that a omoiderable we^xt ad 
been suppUed to the English army subsequently to its lanfi^g 
at La Hc^ue, and previously to the battle ^ Oressy ; aatd -tet 
before Edward III. ^n^^ed in the «i^e of Oalais, be isBiied 
an order to the proper officers in Enghmd requirii^ tbeai ts 
purchase as much saltpetre and sulphur as they could procure. 

THE yrSTb. OF A. CANKON-BALIu 

In 1854 an officer of the French army, sent to make a re- 
connoissance in the neighbourhood of Sebastopol, was knocked 
down, not by a cannon-ball itself, but by the wind of it, as the 
ball passed close to him. G^e commotion produced was so in- 
tense that the tongue of the officer instantly contracted, a> 
that he could not either put it out of his mouth or artioiQate m 
word. Subsequently, by the aid of electriciiy, he recovered hb 
speech. 

CONG-IffiVE ROCKETS. 

These destructive missUes were invented by Sir WElian 
Congreve, the eldest s<m of Lieut.-Col. ^ IVilIiam Oongre^ 
whose numerous experiments, made while he was comptroller 
of the Royal Laboratory at Woolwich, 'essentially contributed 
to the success of the invention. These rockets were first em- 

?loyed<at the attack of Boulogne, in 1606, by dommodoreOwen. 
he cases are metal, and the carcases have strong iron beads, 
filled mth a composition as hard and floM as iron ^self . ne 
range is S300 yar(fe, or nearly two miles. A 32-pounder pe- 
netrates nine feet in common ground, and xn bombardments 
pierces solid walls and penetrates -sevenl floors. The Oongrevs 
is exclusively a British weapon, and its structure and oom- 
position are a profound secret, since they caimot be dueovcHPed 
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by mi^ction or ^oialyBis. Sir WilHam Oongre^e, the inyentor, 
died at Toulouse, in May 1828 ; and was buried there in Ite 
Protestant cemeteiy. 

COMPOSITION OF GLASS. 

Glass has usually been considered to be a strictly cheviical 
combination of its ingredients, and a very perfect artificial 
compound. Such, however, is not the case, the alkali in com- 
mon glass being in a very imperfect state of combination. Hius 
Mr. Griffiths has shown that if either flint-glass or plate-glass 
be finely pulverised in an agate mortar, then placed upon tur- 
meric paper, and moistened with pure water, strong indicatioos 
of free alkali will be obtained. Mr. Faraday considers glass 
rather as a solution of different substances one in another than 
as a strong chemical compoimd ; and it owes its power of re- 
sisting (chemical) agents generally to its perfectly compact 
state, and the existence of an insoluble and unchangeable film 
of silica or highly silicated matter upon its Bur&ce. — Bakerian 
Lecture, Fhilos. Trans. 1830. 

In a Eoman villa discovered at Bozmoor, Herts, has been 
found a piece of window^glass of greenish hue, and about three- 
sixteenths of an inch in thickness : its flat under-sur&^e, and 
itfi hammered upper-surfiuie, show this glass to have been ma- 
nu£ictured by pouring it in a state of fusion upon a stone slab, 
and flattenii^ it by repeated blows with a mallet or hammer. 

Pzofessor Schoenbeki, who invfflitod the go&^ootion, is stated in the 
Jtevue SeunUifique «t iTutustrielle to have, to a certain point, discovered 
malleable gluBs I He renders paper paste (papier-m&ch^^ transparent 
by causing it to undergo a certain metamorpnosis, which ne calls CcOa- 
lytic, for want of a more intelligible term. He makes of this new paper 
window-panes, vases, bottles, -&c. impermeable to water — and ^i^hioh may 
be dropped en tlie gxsottnd without fareaki&g — and ase pcrfiBctiy tnuuh 
parent. 

VENETIAN GLASS PA^ER-WEIGHTS. 

This beautiful weight consists of a mass of dear white crys- 
tal, inside of which, and embo<£ed in it, are repres^itations 
in coloured glass of coral, flowers, &c. formed by laying together 
the fibres of glass of various colours, so assorted dmt a section 
across the fibres exhibits the objects to be represented. Wino- 
kdmann describes a similar art of the ancient : 

There are several varieties of Venetian glass. First and most cha- 
racteristic is the JjOticfano, or filigree gU^ with coloured threads, 
generally in opaque milk-white, hence Uie word Laticinio, In some 
specimens, the threads form lacework glass, or Vitro di Triiia, MilU' 
fiore glass is richly variegated with an infinity of eccentric patterns, 
small stars, circles, &c. Scfimelze is a semi-opaque glass of a rich varie- 
gated brown, green, or bluish oolour; and Awwturine, with metallic 
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filmgB or levigated leaf-gold suroended in it, is said to have had its 
oiurin in the fi^t of a workman oaving accidentally {p<ur atwuterf) let 
fidfsome brass filings into a crucible of melted glass — Whence both the 
process and the tenn.— See Owriotities of OUut-making, by Apsley Pel- 
bttyBfJ". 

INVENTION OF PAPEEE-MiiCHE. 

Although this invention bears a French name, it was anp- 
nally and essentially in material and treatment the prodnet of 
iWlish ingenuity. It is true that snuff-boxes, cups, and toys, 
had long l^n made of papier-rndchS on the Continent; but ^ 
merit of employing it m architectural decoration is thus con- 
ceded to Englauid Dy the author of the article " Sur TArt de 
Moula^e," Sncydop^die Mithodique, Paris 1788, vol. v. : "Les 
Anglois font en carton les omemens de plafonds que nous fadsons 
en pUktre." Some years earlier than the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the father of Joseph Wilton, sculptor and Royal Acade- 
mician, diverged from hiis original business of a plasterer, and 
established workshops in Edward-street, Oavendish-sqnare, fiv 
the manufacture of papier-m&ch6 ornaments for chimney-pieces 
and frames for looking-glasses ; and he for many years employed 
several hundred persons in the manufacture. His showrooms 
were at the south-west comer of Hedge-lane (now Whitcomb- 
street, Pall Mall east), and the manufacture was followed up 
by Wilton's son, the Academician. The style of ornament waa^ 
however, meagre and petite, rendering it but a poor substitute 
for moulding and casting in plaster ; and by the end of the cen- 
tury the art had so declined, that papier-m&ch6 was mostly codt 
fined to tea-trays, upon the painting of which artists of emi- 
nence were employed: we have seen a tray with a characteristic 
group painted by Bird. It was, however, reserved for our times 
to employ papier-mftch^ with advantage in decorative design, 
aided by the powerful operations of the steam-engine in mould- 
ing and other processes of the art. — See a tract by Mr. Bide- 
field, 1840. 

SHAGREEN, 

named from the Perdan thagriy is made at Astracan, and was 
formerly much used for smiQl cases and boxes. The material 
is the strong skin that covers the crupper of the ass or the horse. 
In its preparation the roughness is produced by treading into 
the skin bard round seeds, which are shaken out when the skin 
has been dried ; it is then stained green with copper filings and 
sal ammoniac, and the grains or warts are then rubbed down 
to a level with the rest of the surface, which thus presents the 
appearance of white dots on a green ^und. 

LAOQXJER-WAEE. 

The word lacquer is evidently derived from the Indian 
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name lac or look, which is the resin secreted tc^ther with the 
lac-dje hj the lac insect, a species of coccus. Tne name occurs 
in Avisenna (11th centiuy), who mentions it as the gum of a 
tree like the myrtle, and as also having some of the properties 
of amber. It is mentioned in manj Indian works, and is appa- 
rently alluded to by Otesias. This substance is used for a va- 
riety of purposes in India, and it is the common material for 
uniting things together, as gum and glue are in Europe. The 
term Mcquer is applied to laying on or covering with a prepa- 
ration of lac. liainpier, in 1638, speaks of '* the lac of Tonquin, 
a sort of gummy juice which drains out of the bodies or limbs 
of trees," adding that ^* tixe articles lacquered are cabinets, desks, 
<bc." Some chemical change no doubt takes place on exposure 
of these juices to the air. This kind of lacquered ware was 
much appreciated in the last century, and was chiefly imported 
from Ohma ; much, however, was always prepared in Burmah, 
though that of Japan was considered superior to any other. All 
are prepared from the ^uice of the family of Terebinthacce plants, 
the chief expense arismg from the care with which the succes- 
sive layers of varnish must be laid on. Another kind of lacquer- 
work is somewhat of the nature of papier-mftch^ covered with 
one or more layers of the varnish : such are the lacquered boxes 
from Cashmere and Lahore, remarkable for the beauty and ele- 
gance of their patterns. — ^. Boyle. 

BERLIN IRON CASTINGS. 

Ehrenberg attributes the peculiar fineness of these castings 
to the iron and sand employed being of a peculiar quality, only 
to be met with in the neighbourhoSi of Berlin. The former is 
made from bog-ore ; and me latter is a sort of tripoli, contain- 
ing a considerable admixture of iron. 

THEORY OP THE PUMP. 

Air, though comparatively light, is positively heavy, having 
a weight of its own. A square inch of it, carried up from the 
sur&ce of the earth to the top of the atmosphere, is no less 
than 151b. in weight. It is this weight of the atmosphere, 
151b. on every square inch, that pushes water into the void left 
by the updrawn piston of a pump ; there is, of course, a limit 
beyond which it cannot push the water — ^namely, the point of 
height at which the column of water in the pump-tube is ex- 
actly balanced by the weight of the atmosphere. It is just a 
question of balance : 151d. can support only 151b., — a thing 
which every bodv understands now-a-days, thanks to Galileo, 
Torricelli, and Blaise Pascal, the seer, the discoverer, and the 
verifier of the fact.^J^orth British Beview, No. 35. 
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<< Tbemamier in whbh water i»xa«Ewd in a common pfompwasft^ 
mniY explained by the aaTOiiq>tion thafe natos^ abhorred a Tacmim; 
and this general expresaon was applicable to every pump wxliun a e»> 
tain nuu^ After a time, however, scientifio men found that water 
would omj rise to a certain height in pumps, and therefore arriyed by 
induction at the laws of atmospheric pressure. At the Royal Society is 
a barometer made upon tins principle, which showa how high water 
could be raised by a conmion pump under Tazyingprenures of theatm»> 
iphere."— vd. Smee, FJLS. 

TVHAT IS TIME, AND HOW IS IT MEASUBKD ? 

Laplace observes, that " time is to ns the impresBion left on 
the memory hj a series of events, the existence of which we 
are sore was suecessiye^ Motion is suitable to serve seameaBore 
for it ; because a body not being capable of being in several 
places at once, incapable of ubiquity, must in passing-firmn one 
place to another occupy successively all the int^medlate parts. 
if, at each point of time described, it is animated by the same 
force, its movement will be uniform, and the portions of that 
line may measure the time employed in traversing them. It is 
tiius that by motion, in sun-dais, clepsydr», and modern haw- 
logy, time is measured." 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A WATCH AND A CLOCK. 

A Watch differs from a Clock in its having a vibrating wheel 
instead of a vibrating pendulum ; and, as in a clock, gravitjis 
always pulling the pendulum down to the bottom of its arc, 
whidi is ita natural place of rest, but does not fix it there, 
because the momentum acquired during its fall &om one dde 
carries it up to an equal height on the other — so: in a watdi a 
spring, generally spiral, surrounding the axis of the balaiioe- 
whoel, is always pulling this towards a middle po6Ltk>n of rest, 
but does not fix it there, because the momentum acquired 
during its approach to the middle position from either side 
carries it just as far past on the other side, and the spring has 
to begin its work again. The baliance-wheel at each vibration 
allows one tooth of the adjoining wheel to pass, as the pendulum 
does in a clock ; and the record of the beats is preserved by the 
iriieel which follows. A main-springy is used to keep up ^e 
motion of the watch, instead of the weight used in a clock ; and 
as a spring acts equally well whatever be its position, a watdi 
keeps time although carried in the pocket, or in a moving ship. 
In winding up a watch, one turn of the sude on which the kef 
is fixed is rendered equivalent, by the train of wheels, to about 
400 turns or beats of the balance-wheel ; and thus the ezerti(»i} 
daring a few seconds, of the hjwad which winds up, gives fflO- 
tioii for twenty^four or thirty hours.— Z¥. Amott, 
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Moxws^f ttt^ 



DOiyffiSDAY PBIGES. 

The Be^ W. Lisle Bowles, in his B^story ofBremhtU, makes a 
few useful observations, suggested by the account in Domes- 
day Book, on the wages and some of the prices of agricultural 
produce on the farms where the viUani and aervi laboured. 
When we find two oxen sold for seventeen shillings and four- 
pence^ we must bear in mind that one Korman shuling was as 
much in value as three of ours ; and when we find that thirty 
hens were sold for three farthings each, we must bear in mind 
the same proportion ; the price of a sheep was one shilling, 
that ia, three of ours. Wheat was six shillings a Quarter, that 
would be according to our scale two shillings ana threepence 
a bushel. Now at the time of this calculation, somewhat more 
than two hundred years after Domesday, i.e, in the reign of 
Ediirard I. (1299), ^imat were the wages of the labourer? The 
ploughman's w^es were about five shillings a year, fifteen 
shillings by the present scale ; a maid for making ^' pottage" 
received a penny a week I 

PAST Ain) PRESENT VALUE OP MONEY. 

In reading accounts of the expense of living in past ages, 
its amount, at first si|^t, appears almost incredibly low ; the 
reader in few cases nghtly estimating the comparative value 
of money in the past and present times. Thus, the silver shil- 
ling in the twelfdi century and for some centuries afterwards, 
weighed three times as much as it now does ; and, on account 
of the scarcity of money, the expense of living varied from one- 
fifth to one-eighth of what it does at the existing period. The 
real proportion is continually varying ; but, in order to avoid 
exaggeration, and to arrive at an even sum, 6f has been assumed 
as the general average, and this multiplied by three gives 
twenty ; or, in other words, the value of a certain sum then 
was equal to twenty times as much as at the present day. From 
the increasing quantity of the circulating medium, soon after 
this period the difference in the expense of living decreased to 
the average of five ; and therefore, and for some centuries to 
come, the multiplier will be fifteen instead of twenty. — YoiuxU, 
oti Sheep, d. '2X)Q 
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The foUowinff Comparative Table of English Money is from ^r Frede- 
rick M. Eden's State of the Poor, Ac, The miit or present Yahxe 
refers, of oonrse^ to that of the shilling before the last coinage, whioh 
reduced it: 



Datss. 


Yalue of Pound sterling 


Proportion. 






£ s, d. 




Conquest . 
18 B. I. 


. . 1066 


2 18 li 


2.906 


. 1300 


2 17 6 


2.871 


18Kia . . 


. 1844 


2 12 6i 


2.622 


20KI1L . 


. 1346 


2 11 8 


2.58S 


27Rin. . 


. 1363 


2 6 6 


2.825 


13 H. IV. . 


. . 1412 


118 9 


1.937 


4 E. IV. . 


. 1464 


1 11 


1.660 


18 H. vm. . 


. 1527 


1 7 6f 


1.878 


84 H. vm. . 


. 1643 


18 8 




1.163 


86H.Vin. . 


. 1646 


0X8 11 




0.608 


87H.Vni. . 


. 1646 


9 8 




0.466 


6 E. VL . 


. 1651 


4 7 




0.282 


6 E. VI. . 


. 1652 


10 6 


1.028 


IMary 


. . 1653 


10 6 


1.024 


2Eliz. 


. 1660 


10 8 


1.038 


43Eliz. 


. 1601 


10 


1.000 



In 1299 the price of a fat lamb in London, from Christmas to Shrove- 
tide, was 16<2. (StiUingfleet's Chronicum Rutticum, p. 66.) Three years 
afterwards the price of a &,t wether was 1«., ana that of a ewe 8<i. 
(Dugdale's Hiit, St. FauCt Cathedral) ; and in 1309 there is a notice 
of an extravagant price given on occasion of an installation feast, when 
200 sheep cost 30/., or 3«. per head (W. Thorn, in the Decern Scriptoret). 
The reaaer will not much err if he multiplies these sums by lo, as ex« 
pressive of their proportionate value at the present day. 

The following extract from a table exhibiting the progress 
in the depreciation of money from the Norman Conquest to 
the end of the eighteenth century (originally constructed for 
Sir George Shuckburgh Eveljm's Memoir of a Standard for 
Weight and Meamri)^ is firom Budin^'s Annahofthe Coinage, 

la. 1050 the price of wheat per bushel was 2^., and the 
cost of an ox Is, 6d. ; in 1150 wneat was 4id, per bushel, and 
an ox only 4^. 8^. ; husbandry labour at the same time was 
2d. per day. In 1260 wheat was Is, *Iid,, and an ox IL Oa. 7rf. 



«. d. 




£ ». 


d. 8, d. 




1360 wheat 1 10 J, 


an ox 


1 4 


6, labour 8 


per day. 


1460 „ 1 6, 




1 15 


8, „ 8| 


t» 


1660 „ IIOJ, 




1 16 


7, „ 4 


i» 


1600 „ 4 OJ, 




— 


„ 6 


it 


1676 „ 4 6, 




8 6 


0, „ 7i 


tt 


1760 „ 8 9i, 




8 10 


0, „ Oil 


9f 


1796 „ 7 10, 




16 8 


0, „ 1 6J 


9$ 



The depreciation of money, consequently, compared with the 
price of wheat (taking it in 1050 at 10), would be represented 
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in 1350 by 100, in 1660 by the same, in 1675 bj 246, in 1760 
by 203, and in 1795 by 426. 

According to Child, in his Discourse on Tradsy the price of 
land in England in 1621 was no more than twelve years' pur- 
cdiase. Sir Charles Davenant states that in 1666 it had risen 
to fourteen to sixteen years' purchase. From the accounts of 
the purveyors of Prince Henry's household, for tiie early part 
of the seventeenth century, we learn that, in 1610, the price of 
beef was about 3f cf., and mutton about 3|^. the pound. In 
1619 the price of two cauliflowers was 3«. ; and among the 
articles provided a few years previously for the household of 
James's queen, are a few potatoes charged at 2«. a pound. 
— ^Abridged from Notes and QtierieSy No. 283. 

Numismatists are of opinion that the coins of Henry YII., 
vdth the head in proJUey are the first English money bearing 
a likeness of the sovereign. 

QUEEN ANNE'S FABTHING. 

The popular notion that there were only three Farthings 
struck of Queen Anne, and that consequently they are ex- 
tremely rare, has occasioned more mischief and mortification 
to those who have been misled by it than any error of its 
dafis. Only one type of the farthing was in circulation ; but 
there are several pcUtem-pieceSy executed by Croker, which are 
much valued by collectors, and accordingly bring high prices. 
Mr. Till, the coin-dealer, assures us that some hundreds of 
Anne's farthings were struck and circulated. It bears the bust 
of the queen, oGraped, and the head adorned with a string of 
pearls, with the legend " anna dei gbatia ;" the reverse has 
" BRITANNIA" arouud the figure of Britannia, with the spear 
and olive-branch : the date 1714 in the exergue is stated by 
Mr. Till to bring from 7«. to 12«., " and if extremely fine in 
preservation, may be worth a guinea. Some are found with a 
Droad rim, and are considered more scarce than the others. I 
speak of these coins as being in copper." Dr. Dibdin states 
the value of this fe,rthing to be under 5s. Mr. Akerman recog- 
nises *^ the common current farthing of Anne" as scarce, but 
scarcer with the broad rim. 

Mr. E. Hawkins, of the British Museum, has seen a hundred 
letters from diflTerent individuals, in each of which it is stated 
that the Museum has two of the three reputed farthings, and 
the writer has the third ; and in some instances asks if he is 
entitled to a reward of 1000^. or 2000^. Every collector has 
three or four specimens; the Museum has four in gold, four 
in silver, and eight in copper. 

The five pattern-pieces are as follow : 

1. 'E^. Britaxmia, as usual^ with date 1718 in the legend. Ex. blank, 

2. I^,, as last, but with date 1714 in the ex. Both these, Mr. £. S. 
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Taylor {Notes and Qu«rie», No. 266,) says, ''-are comparatively oois- 
xnoD, and were probably carrent. They have a. broad, milled edge^ 
exactly aimilar to the farthing of Greoxgo lU.'^ 

3. <^ ASS A. AYGysTA. "Eft, Poace in a biga, with an oliye-famnchy and 
the hasta pura, or pointless spear, in her mmd. Ex. 1713. 

4. Obr. as Ifos. 1 and 2. Bey. Britannia seated under an axdu 
Bx.1713. 

5. Legend of botii sides, indented on a broad rim, like tha eaciy 
pennieft of George III. Bev, Peace standibg^ with oliye*-branch and 
^aar : bello. st. facb. Ex. 1713. 

Mr.. Akerman thinks the hii^ prifies bion^t by i^e^Do^fer^ 
pieces (varying from 1^. to 3^., and the bluest, at an auction^. 
61.), may have given rise to the notion of the fiibuioua value of 
the farthing itself. One of the current stories is, that a ladjr in 
the north of England having lost a farthing of Qujeen. Anne 
which she much prized as the bequest of a dec^sed feiend, 
offered in the newspapers a large reward for its recovery ; and 
any farthing of that monarch was ever after supposed to be of 
great value. Then, it is related that when only three farthings 
had been struck, it was percdved that a flaw existed in the 
die, which was destroyed, and another made, from which are 
the &rthings which have circulated. Of the three, one is said 
to have been kept by Queen Anne, and to have descended to 
George IIL, who gave it to the British Museum. The seccmd 
was long in the possession of the Derby family, and thence 
passed into the Museum ; and the third is said to have heeaa. 
given by Queen Anne to one of her maids of honour, and is 
now in the possession of her descendant. Major PoiiiergflL 
Each of these three fiirthings has a flaw in Anne's portrait 
(See Mvstrated London News, Oct. 7, 1864.) 

The romantic disappointments of the possessors of ** Queen 
Anne's fitrthings" would fill a volume. In the TtTties, Sept 
28, 1826, a magistrate related that a poor man came to London 
from BedfordsMre, with a real but common farthing of Queen 
Anne, hoping to make his fortune by it. Mr. Till relates diat 
a poor man came from York, and a man and his wife from Ire- 
land, in the same vain hope. Dr. Dibdin, when on his If^orthera 
Tour, was shown a Queen Anne's farthing by a father, as a 50QL 
legacy for his son. 

TBSTOB, OB TESTOar. 

The coin of nlver termed a '' teston" originated in Italy^ 
s^erwards was intnoduced in England ten^. Henry YIL, in 
his ninete^ith year, a.i>. 1504, and thence into Franca tinm, 
Louis XII., A.D. 1513, — BO named from having the Mng'ftheMiy 
teste or tite, impressed thereon. Scotland also had a coin of the 
same denomination, temm, Mbsj, 1553 to 1560. In Bn^^btnd, 
temp. Henry VII., the vame of iie teston was about one twenty- 
sizth of thd: Tower mai:k fine, and that of Louib XILabout one 
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tw^itT-sixth of that of Paris ; but temp. "E&arj YIII. it became 
so redu^ as to be worth (1545) not more than one-fourth c4 
its origimd value of I'id. The testoa had great cause to blush, 
in England, in 1551, from the excessive debasem^it it under- 
-went ; and again, temp. Elizabeth, 1560. Hence, perhaps, tiie 
origin "of r^ testons," mentioned in Heywood*8 Epigrams^ 
from the redness of their complexion, bein^ composed the 
greater part of copper.—^. Wwkery the yvmumatiit. 

CHABACTEBISTICS OF A BANK-0F-EN<H.AN1> NOTE. 

Very little alteration has been made in the appearance of 
the ^mk-of-£higland Note since it was first issued at the end 
of the seventeenth century ; but the quality of the paper, and 
the engraved writing, have been brought to a high degree of 
excellence. 

The paper has been made since 1719 at the same miU at 
Laverstoke, in the picturesque valley of the Test, in Hamp- 
shire, where about 50,000 notes are made daily.* The paper is 
distinguished : 1. By its peculiar white colour, 2. Its thirvnees 
and trcmspareney^ preventing any of the printed part of the note 
being washed out oy turpentine, or removed by the knife with- 
out making a hole. Z, Its characterUtic fed^ crisp and toush, 
by the touch of which can be distinguished true from fEUse 
notes. 4. Its wire-mark or vrnter-mark, produced in the paper 
in a state of pulp (the mark is stamped upon counterfeit 

Saper after it is made). In the water-marking, heretofore the 
evice or water-mark was produced by an infinite number of 
wires stitched and sewn together, — ^now it is engraved in a 
steel-l^ed die, which is afterwards hardened, and is then used 
as a pimch to stamp the pattern out of plates of sheet brass.t 
In this mark, the letters and figures are shaded, which pro- 
duces artistic effect, and increases the diflSiculty of forgery. 
5. The three deckle edges of the Bank-notes made in pulp. 6. 
The strength of the &jik-note paper, it being made entirely 
from new linen and cotton pieces : when unsized, a Bank Note 
will support 36 lb. ; when sized, it will lift 56 lb. 

The notes are sur&ce-printed from electrotypes. The Bri- 
tannia was designed by Mr. Maclise, R.A., and cut in steel by 
Thompson ; and from this moulds are made by striking it 
upon pure soft lead. The originals are never employed in 
printing, but are simply used as mould-makers, from which 

* To the lover of beantifiil natnre) wiio can hangr a thought on every thorn, 
the situation of this Bank-note paper-miU»— this manufactory of money, ^" opM 
irritamenta malcruimt" amidst these scenes of rural quiet, is suggestive of refleo- 
tion a thousandfold. 

t In a pair of Five-Pound Notes prepared hy the old prooess, there ware 
8 curved borders, 82 figures, 168 large waves, and 240 letters, separately secured 
by 1066 wires, 67,584 twists, and the same repetition where the stout wires were 
intiodiMwl to Mipport the nndsr BacfiM»» 
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eleotro-casts are taken bj the use of Smee's ordinary battery 
and precipitating trough. For wooden moulds gutta percha is 
{^erall^ employed, the sur&ce being black-leaded. The print- 
ing-ink is made at the Bank, of linseed-oil and the charred 
hi^s and vines of Ehenish grapes, forming Frankfort black, a 
Telyety black, veiy distinguishable in the left-hand comer of 
the note. The paper is here thicker, to enable it to take a 
better and sharper impression of the vignette ; in a counterfeit 
note, the paper is of eaual thickness all over. Again, the 
paper is considerably thicker in the dark shadows of the centre 
letters, and the figures at the ends. Inks in forgeries are usu- 
ally bluish, or brown. The Bank-notes are printed 3000 per 
hour, at a Kapler's steam-press. Lastly, the signatures are 
printed at the same time by the electrotype process. 

" The individuality is given by a number and date being added to 
the denomination. 

" The number is of no use alone ; the date is of no use alone : bat the 
number, date, and denomination conjointly mark the specific individual ; 
and any person having ti^ese particulars can learn at the Bank to whom 
the note was issued, and when it was issued ; the date of its return to 
the Bank, and the person to whom the money was paid for it, &c. 

" It is not generally known to the public^ that tnere are letters pre- 
ceding the numbers of every note ; and which, with the number, teH 
the whole story of it." 

The protectives against coimterfeit and alteration are : I. 
PccuUanties in the pSp or manu&cture of the paper. 2. Che- 
mical preparations, mtroduced at the time of manu&cture or 
subsequently. 3. Water-marks, or devices for distinguishing 
any given paper from all others. 4. The style and 8iu)ject of 
the engravmgs ; and 5. The inks used in printing. 

The practice of splitting a Bank-note can never be used for 
fraudulent purposes, because the printed surfsice is that which 
receives the water-mark ; consequently the other, or unprinted 
surface, could not retain more than the faintest trace of it. 

The Bank issues nine millions of notes per annum, repre- 
senting nearly three hundred millions of money. 

LIFE-ASSUBANCE. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable examples of the value 
of genersQ laws is to be found in Life-Assurances ; for what 
apparently can be more precarious and uncertain than the dura- 
tion of life in any individual ? Tet, in the aggregate, mortality 
is so regular, that it has been said by an eminent mathema- 
tician, that there is no investment so certain as that of a pru- 
dently conducted Assurance Society. If we take 5000 persons 
in the prime of life, 600 die in the first ten years, 700 in the 
second ten years, 860 in the third. The experience under 
different circumstances varies but little, as Jenkin Jones, 
Heisson, and Farren, have shown ; an^ it is a curious tsuGt, that 
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lives which might be called first-class are as prone to disease 
as those which appear to belong hardly to so high a class. — 
A. JSmee, F.RS. 

WHAT IS A BILLION ? 

or, rather, what conception can we form of such a quantity ) 
We may say that a Bulion is a million of millions, and can 
easily represent it thus : 1,000,000,000,000. But a school- 
boy's calculation will show how entirely the mind is incapable 
of conceiving such nimibers. If a person were able to count 
at the rate of 200 in a minute, and to work without inter- 
mission twelve hours in the day, he would take to count a 
billion 6,944,444 days, or 19,325 years 319 days. There are 
living creatures so minute that a hundred millions of them 
might be comprehended in the space of a cubic inch. They 
are supplied with organs and tissues, nourished by circulating 
fluids, which must consist of parts or atoms, in reckoning the 
size of which we must speak, not of billions, but perchance of 
billions of billions. And what is a billion of billions ? The 
number is a quadrillion, and can be easily represented thus : 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 ; and the same school-boy's 
calculation may be employed to show that to count a quadrillion 
at the rate of 200 in the minute would require all the inhabi- 
tants of the globe, supposing them to be a thousand millions, 
to count incessantly for 19,025,875 years, or more than 3000 
times the x)eriod during which the human race has been suppo- 
sed to be in existence. — Professor Low, in Jameson's JowmoU, 
No. 106. 

THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

Towards the middle of the 17th century, as the principle 
of credit came into use in the mercantile communities of Italy, 
Holland, and Englaad, the governments of Europe gradually 
relinquished their old custom of extorting "benevolences," 
**aids," &c. from their people, and began to borrow money for 
public exigencies, binding the State to pay for what they bor- 
rowed a certain rate of interest per annum till the money was 
repaid, or the debt, to use the language of financiers, redeemed. 
From about that period all the governments of Europe have 
had small or large debts. Charles I. borrowed largely n:om his 
partisans; but all his debts were extinguished by the Bevo- 
lution, and it was under his sons that the foundations of a 
permanent debt were laid in England. On the accession of 
William III. the Debt, however, was only 664,263^., and the 
annual charge only 39,856^. During his reign the system of 
credit was expanded throughout Europe : he was mainly sup- 
ported by the moneyed classes and townspeople ; his throne was 
not founded on hereditary right, he could not, like the Stuarts 
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and l^e Tudon, exUfti from the peo|^ at his will ; «dcI be 
aooordmgly defrayed a large part of the annoal expenditure \fj 
borrowing money, and pledging the State to pay amraal intereit 
on it. At the end of William's reign, the Debt was 15,730,42^ 
and the annual charge on account of it 1,271,087^. From his 
time the same process has been continuea. In all ft»^gAl^^c^^«^ 
soch as war, the lai^ paymeiit on account of Negro fimanoi- 
pation, the Famine in Ireland, ^c t^e Govemment hstB borrowcii 
money, and mortgaged its future revenue to pi^ the interest 
In periods of peace, and when the rate of Interest has be^i low, 
it mis redeemed small portions of the Debt, or it has lowered the 
annual charge by reducing, with the consent of the holdCTs, i^ 
rate of interest. The last change of this kind was when 1&, 
Gladstone paid off the debt of the South Sea Oompai^ in I85S-4, 
which he was obliged to do by his proposal to couTort it not 
having been favourably reodved. 

T^ annexed table, copied from Mr. M'Oulloch's edition of 
Smith's Weeitth ef NatwMy is an aooount (^ the progress ^ the 
Debt in outline, to which is added its amount atl^ tkae. GQie 
debt consists of several species of loans, or funds, with di&roDt 
denominations, which have been in process of time Tarraasly 
mixed and mingled, such as Consols, La. several different Ioaqs 
oonsolidoted into one stock — 3 per cents Redooed, l^ew 3 per 
cents, ^c. The unfunded debt consists of Exchequer b^ 
issued from year to year, and conctinued or renewed by the 
Treasury, to supply temporary wants, beacin^ a rate ef int^n^ 
correqKmding to, but generallv lower than, uie rate of discount 
in the commercial money-market ; and Exchequer bonds, fisst 
issued by the Treasury in the beginning of 1854, which are 
loans at a fixed rate of interest for a sh(»:t period, aad theii to 
be repaid. 

The following is the Account of the Principal and Annual 
Charge of the Public Debt at different periods sinoe the Bevo- 
lution : 

IPrinctpal, iteded 
and mnmied. 
DebtattbeBeiioIutioninl689 .... £664,268 
Excess of Debt contracted during the reign of 

William III. above debt paid off . . 15,7S0,<89 

Debt at the acceBdon of Queen Anne in 1702 . 16,894^702 
Debt contracted during Queen Anne's reign . 87,750,661 
Debt at the accession of George I. in 1714 . . 54,145,868 
Debt paid off during the reign of George I. above 

debt contracted 2,053425 

Debt at the accession of George II. in 1727 . 62,082,238 
Debt contracted from the accession of George 11. 

till the peace of Paris in 1768. three years 

after the accession of George III. . ' . • 86,778,192 8,634,600 

Debtinl763 138,865,430 4^652,061 

Paid during peace from 1768 to 1775 . . . 10,28US5 880,489 

Debt at the commencement of the American war 

in 1775 128,688,636 44n,5n 

Debt contracted during the Amerioan irar , . 1^1^,998 6^^68,886 
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Frineipnl. ftiiided Interut and 

and v*iftii> <^*ii- manaffement. 
Debt at the conclusion of the American war in 

1784 J8249,851,628 £9,600,907 

Paid during peace from 1784 to 1793 . . . 10,601,380 249,277 
Debt at the commencement of the French war in 

1793 239,860,148 9,311,680 

r)ebt contracted during the French war . . 601,500,343 22,704,311 
Total funded and unfunded d^bt on the 1st of 

F<>bruar7 1817, when the English and Irish 

exchequers were consolidated . . . 840,850,491 32,016,941 
Debt cancelled from Ist February 1817 to 5th 

January 1849 69,038,162 3.894,319 

Total debt and charge thereon 6th January 1849 791,817,339 28. 121,622 

Between 1849 and 1854 there was a continual reduction of 
debt. The total amount accordingly on the 1 st of April 1 854 was 
708,664,249^., Tiz. 752,655,549?. funded debt and 16,008,700?. 
imfand^ debt. In 1854 the debt was again augmented by 
loans to carry on the war, and again in 1855. 

The following is an exact statement of its amount, taken 
£-om the finance returns, on March 31, 1857, since when the 
changes in the debt have been unimportant : 

Annual cfaarjcCt 
Capital. incladinfc ezpcnae 
ofmanaffemeot. 
Total ftmded (780,119,723/.) and unfunded debt £ £ 

(Exchequer bills 20.989.000;., Exchequer bonds 
7,000,0001.) on March 31st, 1857 . . . 806,108,723 28,648.132 

•FALULdES OF STATISTICS. 

ArchbiBhop Whfftely rentaarks npon the overrated importance 
of Ststifitios : 

Increaie of a thing is often ooiJoimded mth onr increased know 
ledge of it. When crimeB or aooidentB are recorded in newspapers more 
than formerly, some people fiutcy tdiot they happen more than formerly. 
But crimes, especially (he it observed) suon as are the<most i-emote from 
the experience of each individual, and therefore strike him as some- 
thing strange, always famish interesting articles of intelligence. I have 
no doubt that a single murder in Glreat Britain has often £u*ni8hed 
matter for discourse to more than twenty times as many persons as any 
twenty such murders would in Turkey. Some foreign traveller in Eng- 
land is said to have remarked on the perceptible diminution in the 
nimiber of crimes committed during the sitting of Parliament as a proof 
of our high Teverence for that assembly ; the feet being, as we all know, 
that the space occupied in the newspapera by the debates causes the 
records of mai^ crimes to be omitted. Men are liable to fonn mn otvar- 
estimate of the purity of morals in the country as compared with a 
town, or in a banren and thinly-peopled as compared with a feitile and 
populous district. On a given area, it must always be e3^>ected that 
the absolute amount of vice will be greater in a town liian m the conn- 
try, so also will be that of virtue ; hat the proportion of the two must 
be computed on quite different principles. A physician of great skQl 
and in high repute, probably loses man^more lAtients than an ordinary 
practitioner ; but l^s proves nothing uU we nave ascertained the com- 
parative numbers of their patients. Mist^es such as thisjwhioh are 
<v«ry frequent) remind one of the well-known riddle, ** 'What is tha 
veason tlu^ white sheep eat more than black oneer 
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ETRUSCAN POTTERY. 

A OOKTBIBUTOB to the Edinburgh Review says : '^ Let any one 
recollect the ugly forms of our ordinary crockery and potters' 
ware forty or &fty years since, when the shapes were as de- 
formed as that of the pipkin which cost Robinson Crusoe so 
^uch trouble, and observe the difference since the classical 
outlines of the Etruscan vases have been adopted as models of 
our Staffordshire ware." It has, however, been shown by 
Mr. Birch, in his valuable History of Ancient Pottery ^ that this 
very prevalent idea respecting the influence of Etruscan pottery 
on modem art is a mistake. As a writer in the 8aturaay Re- 
view with justice remarks : " famous as the Etruscans were for 
their terra-cotta works, very little has come down to us except 
their vases; and of these the earliest and original never attained 
a high clumtcter, and have not supplied patterns for modem 
imitation. It is the later examples, bearing manifest evidence 
of Greek taste and influence, which have been adopted as mo- 
dels. The strange permanency of these antique designs is, how- 
ever, very remarkable. The taste which is now discarding all 
other forms but those fashioned upon a Gothic model, and sets 
a value upon them for their supposed antiquity, is introducing 
an innovation of yesterday compared with the patterns it sup- 
plants." 

ANCIENT AND MODERN ENAMEL. 

Six leadii^ varieties of Enamel have been adopted at various 
periods : 1. The Byzantine process^ temp. Justinian, to about 
1300, consisting cmefly in the formation of casements or cavi- 
ties for the reception of the enamel by means of the gold fili- 
gree. 2. JSarly Limoaes style, practised in that city from the 
eleventh century until the siege and massacre by the Black 
Prince ; substituting for the fili^e compartments of the Byzan- 
tine mode excisions formed in the thick copper-plate by the 
grayer. 3. Early Italian mode, circ. 1280 to 1600, held a midway 
position between the ancient ** champ lev6," or incised, and tfaue 
painted enamels afterwards producea ; consisting of engta^ring 
silver after the manner of medallic relief, and then floating <rrer 
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it with variously coloured transparent pastes. 4. Benyenuto 
Cellini^ if he did not invent, at least first described, the im- 
provement in the b^inning of the sixteenth century called 
^^jeweSLerf eriamdy' — gold or silver objects in the round, or " in 
high relief," covered with glass-powder, and water in which 
pips of pears had been steeped ; tnis held the paste in its place 
until vitrification took place, not interfering with the perfect 

Surity of the enamel. 5, Late LimogeSy invented by Leonard 
limousin, under the auspices of Francis I. ; the surfsu^ of the 
metal entirely covered with an opaque paste, painted with 
transparent colours, regaining the effect of a translucent ground 
by applying silver leaf fsistened with a glass of colourless ena- 
mel, and then tinting over it xpeinture grisature^ and touching 
with gold, are varieties. 6. Tlie Miniature styUy Sir Theodore 
Mayeme and Petitot, principal masters ; improved by the ad- 
dition of new pigments, multiplied number of firings and suc- 
cession of tints, their hardness and fusibility, by the addition 
of fluxes, <Src. Unhappily, the mystery which many selfish 
artists have thrown over their modes renders them exceedingly 
difficult to analyse or describe. — Bighy Wyatt, F,JS.A, (abridged). 

MAJOLICA WARE. 

This ware is named from the fact that painted pottery first 
came into Italy through the expedition against Majorca, m the 
twelfth century, when Moorish pottery formed part of the spoils. 
What we now know as Majolica Ware proper belongs mainly 
to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The earlier specimens 
of it are called mezza-Msgolica. Msnolica is sometimes termed 
Raffaelle Ware, but improperly so : Kaffaelle may have painted 
some of these pieces with nis own hands, and his compositions 
are foimd upon many of them ; still, the best works in this 
manu&cture were not produced till after the death of Baffaelle. 
The Bemal Collection, dispersed in 1855, contained about 400 

Eieces of Majolica ware, which cost Mr. Bemal less than 1000^,, 
ut realised at the sale 7000^. 

MALACHITE 

is considered by Sir Roderick Murchison to be a wonderful 
subterraneous incrustation, which was produced in the stalag- 
mitic form, during a scries of ages, by copper solutions emanat- 
ing from the surrounding loose and porous mass, and trickling 
through it, to the lowest cavity, upon the subjacent solid rock. 
At the bottom of one of the shafts of the copper-works of the 
Ural, 280 feet deep, there was found, a few years since, an 
enormous mass of Malachite, sending off strings of green cop- 
. per-ore : it was estimated to contain 15,000 poods, or half-a- 
million pounds of pure and compact Malachite. This fine 
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emerald-green mineral is extensively used for veneerii^ and 
inlaid work ; its value, when manufEtotured, is upwxurds oAhiee 
guineas per pound, and a square foot of finisned work gene- 
rallj contains at least two pounds and a half. 

HAJtQUETRIE 

is the production of an imitative object by inlaying with wood 
veneers of different colours, natural or dved ; tlue picture being 
enriched by engraving, scorched with hot sand in parts that 
require shadow, and finally polished. The use of woods <tf 
different growth causes, in tmie, through their unej^ual con- 
traction, &c., an imperfect surfeice and defective joinings, as 
is evident in nearly all old Marquetrie. To prervent tiiis, 
white veneers of one wood have becoi used, and dyed eadi paii 
to the required colour. 

PAINTED Ain> STAINED GLASS. 

These terms are often confused. M. Jules Labarte, in lus 
valuable Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages and Menaih 
tancey thus points out the difference : 

"There is a nreat difference between colourmpf glass and paintiiig 
upon it. The colovired glasses are obtained by mixing metallio oxides 
with glass in a state of fusion, by which means a imiform colour is given 
to the whole mass. This colouring is not superficial, it pervades the 
Bubstanoe of the glass, the colouring matters beeoming incorporated by 
fusion with the vitreous mass. This piooess produces what is caOed 
stained glass, which must not be oonK>ujKled with painted glass. To 
obtain the latter the artist makes use of a plate of tranalucid glasik 
either colourless or already tinted in the mass, and gives the design and 
o<^ouring with vitrifiable colours upon one or both sur&oes. These 
cdours, true ename^ are the product of metallio oxides, which give the 
coloration, combined with vitreous compounds known by the name of 
fluxes. These fluxes serve as vehicles for the colours, and it is through 
their medium, assisted bv the action of a strong heat> that the colooriiiig 
matters are fixed upon the plate of glass and incorporated vnth it." 

THE " lost" bed for GLASS-PAINTIN». 

The whole secret of the production of Red Glass in every 
way equal to the ancient mode consists in this : though the 
deutoxtde of copper, when melted with glass, gives a green or 
sky-blue colour, ihi^ protoxide gives the i^ in Question ; this, by 
reflected light, is dmgy, but by transmitted light, bc^iutifany 
splendid. Great skill and practice is reauired, to prevent the 
copper, while the glass is in fusion, from taking up the additional 
dose of oxygen, and thus passing from red to green. Again, 
glass, though containing the proper oxide of copper when first 
taken out of the pot, often shows only a dirty-greenish hue; 
but if it be exposed for a few minutes to a dull red heat, a fins 
red tint will be thrown out. Modem artists use the ledten 
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silver^ which was unknown to the ancients, but will not bear 
comparison with the old red. 

ANCIENT AND MODEBN PAINT J^) GI^SS. 

The observed differenoe betwerai the colomred glass of the 
windows oi old churches and that of modem art is entirely 
4ue to age and imperfeotions in manulftetuxe. Hr. Faradaj 
considers that any irregularities tend to produce the diffusion of 
the rays which permeate the glass ; and the opacity of ancient 
church-windows is probably ivom a superficial change of the 
external surfeuse. Again, old glass, by repolishing, may be 
rendered as transparent as any modem glass. The beautiful 
colours of old glass we are inclined to refer to the passage of 
light through it, often for hundreds of years, which produces 
a mellowing effect not to be imitated by the processes of art. 

THE PORTLAND VASE. 

This celebrated Vase, the property of the Portland fcimily, 
has been deposited in the British Museum since 1810. 

The Portland Vote was found about 1560, in a garcophagug in a sfipul* 
chre under the Monte del Grano, 2\ miles from Borne. It was deposited 
in the palace of the Barberini family until 1770, when it was purchased 
by Byres, the antiquary ; and sold by him to Sir William Hamilton, of 
whom it was bought, for 1800 guineas, by the Duchess of Portland, at 
the sale of whose property it was lough in by the family for 1029/. 
The vase is 9^ inches high and 7i inches in diameter, and has two 
handles. It is of glass ; yet Breval considered it caloedony ; Bartoli, 
sardonyx ; Count Te^tzi, amethyst ; and De la Chausse, agate. It is 
ornamented with white opaque figures upon a dark-blue semi-trans- 
parent ground ; the whole having been originally covered with white 
enamel, out of which the figures have been cut, like a cameo. The glaat 
foot is distinct, and is thought to have been cemented on after bones or 
ashes had been placed in tiio vase. The seven figures, each five inches 
high, are said by some to illustrate the fable of Thaddeus and Theseus ; 
^ BertoUi, Proserpine and Pluto ; by Winckelmann, the nuptials of 
Thetis and Peleus; Darwin, an allegory of Life and Immortality: 
others, Orpheus and Eurydice ; Fosbroke, a marriage, death, and second 
marriage ; Tetzi, the biiih of Alexander Sevenis, whose cinerary urn the 
vase is thought to be ; while the late Thomas Windus, F.S. A., m a work 
published 1846, considers the scene as a love-sick lady consulting Galen. 
The vase was engraved by Cipriani and Bartolozzi in 1786 ; copies of it 
were executed by Wedgfwood, and sold at fifty guineas each, the model 
for which cost 500 guineas : there is a copy in the British and MedisDval 
Boom, at the Britisn Museum. 

The Portland Vase was exhibited in a small room of the old 
Museum buildings until Feb. 7, 1845, when it was wantonly 
dashed to pieces with a stone by cme William Lloyd ; but the 

S'jeces being gathered up, the Yase has been restored by Mr. 
oubleday so beautifully, that a blemish can scarcely be de- 
tected. The Vase is now kept in the Medal Room at the British 
•Museum. A drawix^ of the fractured pieces is preserved. 
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CAMEOS. 

The ancients formed Oameos bj engraving figures in low 
relief on different kinds of silicions stones, generally those 
which had layers of different colours ; so that the figures ap- 
peared on differently coloured grounds. Such Oameos are now 
made in Southern Euroi)e and in France, but the hardness of 
the material renders them very expensive. Porcelain and glass 
have been substituted ; but the most successful are shells, which 
afford the rec[uisite difference of colour, and are soft enough to 
be worked with ease. The rfiells are those of the Flesh-eatmg 
Univalve, selected by the Cameo-cutter for their three layers 
of different colours ; together with the Bull*s Mouth, the Black 
and Homed Helmets, and the Queen's Conch ; and many 
thousand pounds' worth of these Cameos are made every year 
in Paris. 

THE AET OF MOSAIC. 

Mosaic is named from optu mudvum^ musaicum, mosatcum, 
perhaps because Mosaic pavements were principally employed 
in temples dedicated to the Muses. It is also called opus ies- 
seUatum and vermicukUum^ because the cubes of which it is 
composed are disposed in curved lines. 

A mosaio is a painting executed by means of small cubes, called see- 
tUia and tesserce, of marble, glass, or stones of various colours, set in a 
bod of cement or mastic, in figures of arabesques, scrolls, rosettes, or 
figures, and even entire historical and mythological compositions. The 
work is then polished, not too highly, else the reflected lights would 
glitter on every part of the surface. The age of a mosaic may be deter- 
mined by the nature of the materials employed — ^the more numerous 
these are, the more modem the mosaic. The beauty and perfection of 
the drawing, and the merit of the composition, are also excellent indi- 
cations. Glass was scarcely employed till under the Roman empire in 
the decoration of apartments, roofs, and walls ; it is of great importance 
in the ornamentation of churches built by the now Greek architects of 
the Byzantine school. Besides pictures in mosaic, there are mosaics in 
relief, borrowed from the Greeks ; and the coloured cubes being set up, 
as types are by printers, in figures detached fi'om gold grounds. 

THE STYLE OF THE EENAISSANCE. 

An artistic writer in the Builder , No. 637, sensibly observes : 
There are few architectoral terms more abused than this ; for we see 
it employed, with a sort of vag^e and indeterminate application, to de- 
signate eveiy variety and date of revived Roman arcmtectural forms, 
except the purely classical, including in the same category the dawning 
efforts of Brunelleschi, the matured compositions of Albert! and Palladio, 
the eccentricities of our own Elizabetnan, the vagaries <4 the Lotub 
Quatorae school, and even the noble creations of Wren. Ifwe use the 
term according to its simple meaning, its application is not difficult Ac 
the second birtn or dawn of the new taste m architecture old forms and 
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arrangements, hallowed by association and tradition, could not all at 
once be got rid of. The plan and mode of construction, particularly in 
ohurohes, remained for a time the same as before, the only difference 
oonsisting in the applied ornament and decoration. After a while fm*- 
ther and more radical changes took place, which led to the entire aban- 
donment of medisBval forms. Now it is to this transition period, when 
architecture was drifting with the new current, but had not yet lost sight 
of the ancient land-marks, that the term of Renaissance more particularly 
applies, and for which it would be difficult to find a more appropriate 
name. 

" Le style dela Renaissance (says M. de Caumont, in his Ahecedaire 
^ Archiolo^ie) a son caract^re propre. Les architectes du seiziibme 
si^cle n'imit^rent pas servilement rarchitecture antique dans ses formes 
et ses dispositions. Les ordres superposes, les revdtements de marbre, 
furent, avec ceuz que nous aliens mdiquer, les principauz oaract^res de 
la Renaissance lorsque cette architecture fut introdmte." 

WHAT IS PRE-RAPHAELITISM ? 

Pre-Raphaelitism, according to the explanation of it given 
by its champion, Mr. Ruskin, is intended to combat the tendency 
of modem art to the pursuit of beauty at the expense of man- 
liness and truth; and the servile imitation of the Post-Ra- 
phaelite painters, to the neglect of the exact imitation of nature, 
thus resting in an imperfect reproduction of eclectic merit, 
which must result in conventional mannerism, and hinder, if 
not prevent, the ai*tistio discovery and reproduction of new 
truth from the inexhaustible fountain of nature herself. To 
escape from this tendency, "the Pre-Raphaelite Brethren," 
as they style themselves, propose to foUow the track of art 
from its infancy : in the words of Lord Lindsay, the student 
must " ascend to the fountain-head 5 he must study Duccio 
and Giotto, that he may paint like Taddeo di Bertolo and 
Maaaccio ; — Taddeo di Bertolo and Masaccio, that he may paint 
like Perugino and Lucca Signorelli ; — and Perugino and Lucca 
Signorelli, that he may paint like Raphael and Michael An- 
gelo." Mr. Ruskin repudiates the idea of the Pre-Raphaelite 
artists imitating any pictures: he avers that "they merely 
oppose themselves to the modem system of teaching; and 
paint nature as it is around them, with the help of modem 
science, and with the earnestness of the men of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries." He has, however, more recently 
gone to a much greater extreme : for instance, he insists that 
mediaeval art was rdigiousy and all modem art is profmie; 
that mediaeval art confessed Christ, while modem art denies 
Christ. 

Ag^tinst this schism in art it is objected that its very title 
is a misnomer ; for, judging from their works, we may well say 
with Mr. RusMn himseu, that "these Pre-Raphaelite pictures 
are just as superior to the early Italian in skill of manipulation, 
power of drawing, and knowledge of effect, as inferior to them 
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in grace ot design ; ftod thai^ in a word, ihete iB not a sbadow 
of resemblanoe ^twden the two stylea." And oyen if theie ara 
orron in the modem agrstem of teaching, they do not prove il 
to be wron^, bj avaiHng themselves of it only so &r as it gives 
mere skill m exact technical imitation, and rejecting its higher 
principles; while professing to substitute a style in which 
these technical merits do ttot exists bat whose qualities of 
giace, purity, beauty, and expression they almost entirely 
miss. Let us fawe, if possible, closer study of nature, and 
more conscientious imitation of her ; but why should the ai-tist, 
more than the poet, resign his noble prero^tive of educating 
his mind and eye to the appreciation of i3l that she offers (3 
tender or lovely, espressh^ or beautiful, and not merely to 
discover what is commonplace, vulgar, mean, and ugly ? Why 
should he not even do what nature herself refuses to do, unite 
for harmony or contrast many diverse beauties together, pro- 
vided he ctdl the flowers from nature toself, and they be not 
artificial? Again, these painters profess to imitate nature, 
and eschew the plagiaries of modem art ; yet they ^o bade to 
a period when the fdmost only excellence was eiqniession, which 
they do not reproduce, while they borrow much that is merely 
grotesque, l^ot that the ancient painters intended it to be so ; 
but it was the nearest approach to the imitation of natnre which 
their imperfect scientific and technical resources permitted them 
to make. The tmth appears to be^ i^t there is some analogy 
between the progress of art and science,-^-:evei7 step has been 
the vantage-ground for further progress, — ^both are infinite, 
and no one mind can master every branch of either ; still, by 
followiug the natural inclination, a proper use of the know- 
ledge of what has already been done, smd the consdoitioiifl 
study of nature, there will ever be room for originality. 

The religious spirit of early art being the product of totally 
c^erent tendencies from those of modem society, we can no 
more recall it than we can return to the manners and customs 
and entire mode of thinking of that age. As Mr. Leslie hapi>ily 
says : " The spirit of Chaucer is not to be caught by adopting 
his phraseology, or by printing in black-letter ; so neither Am 
we catch the spirit of any sdiool or master by adopting that 
from it which is merely temporary." 

This English revival appears but a feeble echo of a Mmilar 
movement in Germany. Overbook in R<»ne, and Cornelius at 
Munich, are its leaders. But the Germans have undoubtedly 
the advantage in taste, manliness, and vigour. They have, 
moreover, caught much of the expression and religious feeling 
of the early masters, without at the same time sacrificing their 
own independence.* 

« Communicated by itr. T. J« OuinclE, portrti^piiater. 
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TERRA COTTA. 

Term Oolta(IiteiaUj5ai&^cW) is of great antiquity. Yasea 
of thii matcKrial 2000 years old nave been fomid in Etruecaa 
-tonabs free from stain and brigbi in eoloor^ painted black, 
x^d, buff, and yellow^ and sometimes gilded, ornamented with 
laurel, ivy, az^ honeysuckle, with mythological scenes or paint- 
ings of domestic hh. Terra Cottas of the early Gbreek type are 
f<mnd in SgypS and all parts of Sicily and Magna Gr^cia. The 
art of making them became extinct about 150 years b.o. In 
the sevente^ith century terra-cotta works, in conjunction with 
ardiitecture, were frequent in Italy, and were used by Bra-^ 
mante. The brick Tudor mansions of England were also 
adorned with term-cotta ornaments the work of Italian artists. 
Wedgwood, about 1770, revived the manufecture of terra cotta 
in England, employing Fkxman, the greats British sculptor* 
In 1790 Coade and Sealey produced large architectural works 
at Lambeth. Terra cotta is now extensively manufactured bj 
Minton and Blashfield. 

AinaQurrr or gop]^£»--plate EN&RAviNa. 
In the peninsula of India, the art of Engraving upon plates 
of copper appears to have been practised long before the Chris- 
tian era. It was there customary to ratify grants of land by 
deeds of transfer actually engraven on plates of copper, as we 
now write them on skins of parchment. A copy of one of these 
relics is given with an English translation by Mr. Wilkins in 
the Asiatic Eesearches, vol. i. p. 123. It is in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, and bears date twenty years before the birth of Christ. 

ENGRAVINa ON WOOD. 

Mr* Chatto, in Jackson's work on Wood-Engraving, makes 
the golden age of the art commence with Albert Durer ; but it 
has been proved that Wood-engraving more probabb^ bc^an 
vTith the unknown artist who executed the cuts for Sreyoen- 
bach's travels when Albert was but a boy. Mr. Chatto appears 
to be more correct in stating Albert Durer to have been " the 
greatest promoter of the art of wood-engraving towards the 
dose of the fifteenth and in the early part of the sixteenth 
century ; not, however, as is generally supposed, from having 
himself engraved the numerous wood-cuts which bear his mark, 
but from his having thought so well of the art as to have most 
of his greatest works engraved on wood from drawings made on 
the Idock by himsdf.'' 

ANASTATIC PRINTINa 

is the dvdaraa-is (the first raising up) of copies from a printed 
sheet of paper, whether letter-press or engraving ; this is first 
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moistened with dilute mtrio acid, and then pressed with con- 
siderable force by a roller on a clean suri^u^ of zinc. The add 
with which the unprinted part of the paper is saturated etehet 
the metal, and the printed portion sets of, so that the zinc sur- 
face presents a complete reverse copy of the work. The pre- 
pared plate is then washed with a solution of gum in weak 
phosphatic acid ; the liquid is attracted by the etched sur£acey 
which it freely wets, while it is repeUed by the oil of the ink in 
which the writing or drawing on the plate is traced. A leathern 
roller covered with ink is then passed over the plate, wh^i a 
converse effect ensues. The repulsion from the oil, ink, and 
the watery surfEice prevents any soiling of the unfigurtd paria 
of the zinc plate, while the attraction hetween the oil and oil 
causes the ink to be distributed over the printed portions. The 
anastatic plate is now complete, and impressions are pulled 
from it by the common lithographic press. 

COST OF THE GREAT PTEAMED OF EGYPT. 

Mr. Tite, the architect, states the original dimensions of the 
Great Pyramid near Gizeh to have been 764 square feet at the 
base, and 480 feet of perpendicular height ; covering 43 acres, 
1 rood, 22 perches of ground. It consumed 89,028,000 cubic 
feet of stone ; and Mr. Tite adds, that it could not now be built 
for less than thirty millions sterling 1 The joints of the large 
casing blocks of granite were so fine as to be scarcely percep- 
tible, not thicker than paper \ and the mortar was so adhesive, 
that the stones in some cases broke through their substance 
rather than give way at their jointing. 

PLYMOUTH BREAKWATER. 

This great artificial island or mole in the centre of Plymouth 
Sound is not less than one mile long. It contains no fewer 
than three and a half millions of tons weight of rubble stone, 
quarried in the adjacent hills, and deposited in the sea at a 
depth of from thirty-six feet below low-water mark to ten feet 
above high-water mark. Besides this there is a dressed stone 
pier or pEitform along the top, containing two and a half mil- 
lions of cubic feet of dressed stone. The cost was a miQion 
and a half of sterling money, and the work has no parallel in 
the hydraulic architecture of any kingdom. Some idea of the 
nass of stones combined together to form the Plymouth Break- 
water may be formed by imagining that, if piled up over the 
Area of Trafalgar-square, London, they would form a pyramid 
600 feet high — ^a height exceeding that of Nelson's monument 
standing on the top of St. Paul's. — Sir John Eennie^ F.KS, 
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THE SANSCRIT LANGUAGE. 

Sansobit^ according to H. T. Oolebrooke, signifies the 'polislied 
dialect' It is sometimes written Shamcrity and also Sanskrit. 
It is a dead language : and Sir William Jones has said of it 
** that it is more flexible than Greek, more copious than Latin, 
and more exquisitely refined than either." It is the source of 
all the spoken dialects of India ; and although more difficult 
than Greek, yet, as its structure bears the closest resemblance 
to that of the classical languages, a knowledge of it may be ac- 
quired with considerable facility by a Greek or Latin scholar. 

The word 'Sanskrit* (iit^lTi, iaTtskrita) is made up of the pre- 
position sam nor^ffvv, con), 'together,' and the passiye participle hrita 
(^Ifl ^factut), ' made,' a euphonic s being inserted. The compound 
means 'carefully constructed^' 'symmetrically f ormed' (con fectus, con' 
structus) ; in this sense it is opposed to ' Prakrit* (W I^H, prdkriia), 
'common,' 'natural,' the name given to the vulgar dialects which gra- 
dually arose out of it.i-WilUavu's Sanskrit Orammar, second edition, 
1867. 

STYLE OF HEBODOTUS. 

Perhaps few persons are aware how often they imitate this 
great historian. '^ Children and servants," said a writer in the 
mtirHmrgh Beview, in 1828, " are remarkably Eerodotean in 
their style of narration. They tell every thing dramatically. 
Their sai/s he and sai/s she are proverbial. Every person who 
has had to settle their disputes, knows that, even when they 
have no intention to deceive, their reports of conversation 
always require to be carefully sifted. If an educated man were 
giving an account of the late change of administration, he 
would say, ' Lord Goderich resigned ; and the king, in conse- 
quence, sent for the Duke of Wellington.' A porter teUs the 
story as if he had been behind the curtains of the royal bed 
at Windsor : ^ So Lord Goderich savs, ** I cannot manage this 
business ; I must go out." So the King, says he, " WeU, then, 
I must send for the Duke of Wellington—that's alL'" This is 
in the very manner of the fsither of history." Mr. Dickens's 
'* Sarah Gamp" is a choice specimen of this Merodotean manner. 

ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

TheEnglish language consists of about 38^000 words. This 
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molu(le& of course, not only radical words, but all derivalivefl^ 
except the preterites and participles of verbs ; to which must 
be added some few tenai, which, though b^ down in the dio- 
tionaries, are either obsolete, or have never ceased to be con- 
sidered foreign. Of these, about 23,000, or nearly five-eighths, 
are of Anglo-Saxc«i origin.^ The minority of the rest, in what 
pirop(»rtion8 we cannot say, are I^atin and Ghreek : Latin, how- 
ever, has the larger share. 

It will thus be seen that the Anglo-Saxon, etea if we look at tlM 
mere nmnber of words, lias oontribtitML our principal source of strengtiL 
Sharon Turner, from our most popular writenu adduoeB a m^<^ greater 
peponderance of the Anglo-Sfl^n element ; but be has not set down 
m ngures the mimbera of the two classee of words contained m any of 
these passages. Sir Janus Mackintosh analysed ibree or fisfur of them. 
We now ^ve an analysis of the whole. The passages in question are 
from the Bible, Shakspeare, Milton, Cowley, Thomson, Addison, Spen- 
ser, Locke, Pope, Yoimg, Swift, Bobertson, Hume, Gibbon, and John- 
aom. In fiye verses out of Genods, eonttiining 130 words;, there. are only 
5 not Saxon. In as many verses out of the eospel of St. John, contain- 
ing 7^ words, there are only 2 not Saxon. Of the remaining passages, 
that from 
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In none of these passages is the number of foreign Words greater tiban 
ond-third ; in many of them less than one*tenth. In all thero are 1498 
words, of which only 296 are not Saxon. Taking tills as a criterion, the 
Saxon would omstitute about four-fifths <^ the language, instead of 
five-djg^ths, or about thirty-two fortieths, instead of twenty-five fijr- 
tieths. — Mdinhwgh Review, I?o. 141. 

WHAT IS THE CHAEACTEB OF CHAUGEE'S DICTION ? 

To this question, a writer in JStachffoocTs Magadrm reifies : 
" A great delusion exists upon tbis point. Some ninety or a 
hundred words that are now obsolete, certainly not many more, 
vein the whole surfeu^e of Chaucer ; and thus a pritnA facU 
impression is conv^ed tiiat Chaucer is difficult to nnderstend, 

* Dr. Bosworth, the eminent Anglo-Saxon scholar, has published a wox^ \sj 
King Alfred in the original Aagio-fiaxon and in an English version. The text 
is from two existing manuscript copies: the subject is a desorilDtion ofEoroiMb 
Asia, and AIMea,ldttithaY0!7agei«fOMh«« and Wellbtan. 
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whereas a rerr ^ht practice landliarifles his langoa^*" This 
is considered by an able iHtutratOT* of cor Temacimr poet to 
be a sufficiently fair popular view of the subject. " Tne real 
Btate of the case," he adds, '^is this. At the time Chaucer 
'vnrote there were two lanffuages in this country co-eadstoit^-* 
the Saxon part of our modem language, and the Norman paH^ 
^vi^ch people mixed just in the degree they Uked, — that is to 
say. one who wrote for thepeople used a great deal of Saxon, 
dna comparatively little Iforman ; and one who wrote for 
&shionable society used much Forman and little Saxon* 
Chaucer, of course, belonged to the latter dass. The Saxon 
words have been becoming more ^ctmsively obsolete tha^ the 
Korman ; while the Korman w<»rds, even if they are not still in 
use in our modem form of the language, are generally intel- 
ligible to us in consequence of their having representatives in 
Latin and in modem French* The oonseauence is, that the 
language of a courtier like Chaucer is mucn more intelligible 
than tkit of any popular writer of his own time." 

TB£ OLDEST ENGLliSH PBINTED BOOK. 

Bartholomaras de Glanville, who flourished about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, wrote De Propriekttihts renm, which 
was first printed in folio by Caxton in 1480. It was translated 
into English by Trevisa, and printed by Wynkin de Worde in 
lfi07. Dr. Dibdin, in his Typographical Antiquities^ styles this 
"a volume of extraordinary typographical beauty and rarity." 
It is the first book printed on paper made in England. 

Aristotle's bistort of animals. 

Dr. Osborne, in 1840, read to the Royal Society a short 
analysis of this work, in which he showed that Aristotle antici- 
pated Dr. Jenner*s researches respecting the cuckoo ; as also 
some discoveries respectii^ the incubated egg, which were 
publidied as new in the above year. Aristotle's observations 
on fish and cetaceous anim«.lB are extremely curious, as mi^ht 
be expected from the variety of these animals in the Grecian 
8ea& Those on insects it is difiScult to appreciate, from uncer- 
tainty as to the names. Aristotle describes the economy of 
bees as we have it at present ; but mistakes the sex of the 
queen. The various organs are described as modified through- 
out the different classes of aninuds (beginning with man) in 
nearly the same order as that afterwards adopted by Cuvier. 

In Spratt and Forbes's Travds in Lytia^ the account of the 
habits and structure of tiie cuttle-fish, in Aristotle's work, is 
nmked amcmg the most admirable natural-history essays ever 
wntten. 

♦ Thomas "Wright, M A^ P.S.A., &c 
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" If (say the authors) we brinop together all that Aristotle reoords 
of these creatures in the several books of the History of Animals, we 
oaonot faSl to appreciate the position of the Stagyrite, as the greatest 
of naturalists, past and present ; for none among them all ever com- 
bined such extraordinary powers of observing equally the structure of 
the individual and the habits of the species witii ^e highest capacity 
for generalisation. Each &ct narrated by Aristx)tle seems always to be 
told with reference to some law floating, as it were, before his mind's 
eye, and to be fixed through the determination of the instance. Every 
thing, too, is told in perfect good faith : hearsay narrations are related 
as such, and carefully distinguished from personal observations; a 
feature which places the natural-history writings of Aristotle on a par 
with the highest productions of modem science. This cannot be said 
of any other ancient author who has treated of similar subjects. The 
philosophical spirit which pervades the History of Animals disUns^hes 
it from, and ekvates it above, 1^ great majority of the natural-history 
writings of the modems, and renders the study of that great work a 
sound course of reading in the education of tiie student of natural his- 
tory : or rather, such should be ; for, unfortunately, the acquaintance 
oftoo many modem naturalists witii the writings of the Stagyrite is 
confined to the bare knowledge of the existence of his memorable His- 
tory.*' 

The chief value of this body of knowledge, which has been 
buried for above 2000 years, is, that it is a collection of facts 
observed under peculiar advantages, such as have never since 
occurred, and that it is at the present day to be consulted for new 
discoveries. 

According to Pliny, for the above work some thousands of men 
were placed at Aristotle's disposal throughout Greece and Asia, com- 
prising persons connected with hunting and fishing, or who had the 
care of cattle, fish-ponds^ and apiaries, in order that he might obtain 
information from all quarters, ne quid tuquam gentium ignoretwr ab eo. 
According to Athenaeus, Aristotle received frt>m the prince, on account 
of the expenses of the work, 800 talents, or upwards of 79,00W. 

BOOKWOBMS. 
In paper, leather, and parchment, are found various ani- 
mals, popiUarly known as " Bookworms." The larvae of Cram' 
hus pinguinalis will establish themselves upon the binding of 
a book, and, spinning a robe, will do to it little injury. A 
mite {Acarus ervditus) eats the paste that fastens the paper 
over the edges of the binding, and so loosens it. The cater- 
pillar of another little moth takes its station in damp old 
Dooks, between the leaves, and there conamits great ravages. 
The little boring wood-beetle also attacks books, and will even 
bore through several volumes. An instance is mentioned of 
twenty-seven folio volumes being perforated, in a straight lin& 
by the same insect, in such a manner that, bv passing a cord 
through the perfect round hole made by it, the twenty-eewn 
volumes could be raised at once. The wood-beetle lUBO de- 
stroys prints and drawings, whether framed or kept in a port* 
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folio. ^^ The Death-watch"* is likewise accused of being a depre- 
dator of books. These details were collected by the experienccKl 
keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, in 1841. 

FERDINAND MENDEZ PINTO, " PBINGE OF LIARS." 

" Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, thou 
liar of the first magnitude/' says Foresight to Sir Sampson 
Legend, in Congreve's Love for Love, act ii. sc. 5 ; and Cer- 
vantes has designated Pinto as ^^ the prince of liars." He was 
a Portuguese traveller of no great veracity, though he did not 
deserve all the ill langui^e applied to him by the wits. Ad- 
dison and Steele, in the TatUr, No. 254, thus pleasantly notice 
Pinto, and another traveller of equal veracity. 

" There are no books which I more delight in than trarols, ospe- 
cnally those that describe remote comitries, and give the writer an op- 
portunity of showing his parts without incurring any dansfer of being 
examined and contradicted. Among all authors of this kind, our re- 
nowned countryman. Sir John Mandeville, has distinguished himself by 
the copiousness of his invention, and the greatness of his ^uius. The 
second to Sir John I take to have been Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a per- 
son of infinite adventure and unbounded imagination. One reads voy- 
a^ of these two great wits with as much astonishment as the travels 
of Ul3r8ses in Homer, or of the Bed Cross Knight in Spenser. All is 
enchanted ground and fairy land." 

THE HORNBOOK. 

Books have been called the tools of education. Dr. Watts 
defines them as '^ a sort of dumb teachers : they cannot answer 
sudden questions, or explain present doubts ; this is, properly, 
the work of a living instructor." Yet few are insensible to 
the aid of a good book in the business of teaching, — an advan- 
tage which the skill of our times has multiplied ^most beyond 
the limit of calculation ; so that it is difficult to conceive how 
tedious must have been the teaching of little children by such 
rude means as the Hornbook common in the last century. A 
specimen met with in 1850, among the old stock of a book- 
seller at Peterborough, in Lincolnshire, is thus described : Its 
dimensions are 9 by 6 inches. The alphabet, &c. are printed 
upon white paper, which is laid upon a thin piece of oak, and is 
covered with a sheet of horn, secured in its place by eight tacks, 
driven through a border or mounting of brass ; the object of 
this horn-covering being to keep the " book," or rather leaf, 
unsoiled. The first line is the cross-row ; so named, says John- 
son, ^^ because a cross is placed at the beginning, to show that 
the end of learning is piety." Shakspeare has a reference to 
this line : 

* The ticking or clicking of the Death-watch (a timber-boring beetle) is now 
known to be the call of the insect. The superstition that the ticking was a 
death-omen is mentioned by Baxter in his World o/ Spirits. Blumenbach refers 
the name of one species to its l^ing <u though dead when touched. 
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" He bearkflM after }HX>phecies and drotms : 
And from ihe oross-row plucka the letter G ; 
And aayt^ a wizard told him that by G 
His issue disinherited should be." BicKaurd III. 

Again, in Low^z Zahour*8 lost, act v. scene 1, Moth, the page 
to ArmadOy says, in desoribuig Holofexnes the schoolmaster, 
" He teaches lioys the Hornbook." 

In the library of the British Museum is a q>ecimen of the 
Hornbook : the press-mark is 828 a 55 ; and it is described in 
the catalogue as " Hornbook, the alphabet, Syllabarum, Lord's 
Prayer, &c. written in black-letter, in imitation of the type 
and orthography emplc^Fed in the first half of the sixteenth 
century." This descriptive entry is considered to be a for^rarf. 
If this were correct, it would place ihe use of the Hornbook at 
an earlier date than that of the Primer {PrtTiuzriu^ Latin), a 
small prayer-book in which children were taught to read, — so 
named from the Romish book of deyotions. In 1545 Henry 
YUI. ordered to be printed an English ^^ form of Public Prayer," 
entitled the Primer, said to be "set forth by tho KJnge's 
majestic and his dergie, to be taught, lemed, and red." A 
copy of this rare book is exi^mt : it was once the property of 
Sir John Clark, priest of the chapel of Leedsbridge, and founder 
of the schooL This appears from the following autograph note 
in the Calendar : '^ This day I began the schole at I^eds, July 
4, 1563/' 

In Notioei of Fvmtive Trade and Chap-hooJks, by Mr. Jsunee 
Ordiard Halliwell, F.R.S. (printed for the Percy Society, 184&), 
is engraved a Hornbook, in black-letter, of the time of Quew 
Elizabeth. " Hornbooks ave now so completely out of use," 
says Mr. Halliwell, 'Hhat few persons are acquainted wiUi 
their precise nature. The present one, which appears to be at 
least as ancient as 1570, is mounted on wood, and protected 
with transparent horn. There is a large cross, the crisa-crots, 
and then the alphabet in larse and smaJl letters. The vow^ 
follow next, and their combinations with the consonants; 
and the whole is concluded with the Lord's Prayer and the 
Roman niunerals. The Ambic numerals are not given."* 
The Hornbook is also described by Ben Jonson : 

" The letters may be read, through the horn, 
That make the story perfect." 

Cotgrave has, " Za Croix de par Dieu, the Christ *s-crosse- 
rowe, or hoTTve-hoohe, wherein a child leames it ;" and Florio, 

* John Britton, who vas horn in the parish of Kington St Mich&ers, Wilts, 
in 1771. tells us, in his Autobiographvt that he was placed with a schoolmistress: 
" here." he writes, " I learnt • the Christ-cross-row* from a Hornbook, on wWA 
were the alphabet in large and small letters, and the nine figax»8 in Boman aad 
▲raUo nnmerals. The Hornbook is now a xaiity.'' 
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ed. 1611, p. 93} ^^ Centuruohf a ohildes home-booke hanging 
al his girdle." 

" Commether, BiUv Chuhb, an brexig tha homen book. Gee ma 
the Tester in tha windor, you Pal Came /—what ! be a deepid—ril 
wftke ye. Now, Billy, there's a good bwaj! Ston still there, and 
' mind what I da z& to ye, an whaur I da pomt Now ; oris-oross, ^irfc 
a, little a — b — c— d. That's right, Billy; yon'll zoon lorn tha cnsa 
cross-lain — youll zoon auvergit Bobby Jinhr — you'll zoon bo a scholard 
A*s a pirty diiibby bway — ^Lord love'n !" — JSpectmens qfihe West-Country 
Dialect, 

" Hornbooks are now," concludes Mr. Halliwell, " of great 
rarity ; and even modem ones are very seldom seen. I have 
been told, on good authority, that an advertisement, many 
times repeated, offering a considerable sum for a specimen, 
£dled in producing an answer. A tale, illustrative of Lord 
Ers^e's readiness, relates that, when asked bv a judge if a 
single sheet could be called a book, he replied, ^The common 
Hornbook, my lord.' " 

At the meeting of the Archsedogical Institute, held at Ox- 
ford in 1850, there were exhibited two genuine Hornbooks of 
the reigns of Charles I. and II. These curious relics were from 
the collection of Sir Thomas Philipps, at Middlehill. 

Locke, in his Th(mahu upon Eaucationy speaks of the ^ordi- 
nary road of the Hornbook and Primer." We find both men- 
tioned in one of the lists of the old booksellers on London 
Bri^e,— " Edward Winter at the Looking-Glasse :" " Tes- 
taments, Primers, Psalters, Bbmbooh, Grammers." The title 
of Hornbook has also been otherwise applied than to a school- 
book : thus, we have Dekker's GtUl's Homhooh (1609), a satiric 
guide to the £ishionable follies of the Town, and showing, 
among other things, " How a Gallant should behave himself in 
Paul's Walk." And we read of one W. T. Playtes issuing a pro- 
spectus of The Mornbook for the Remembrance of the Signs of 
Salvation^ in 12 vols. 8vo, with 365,000 marginal references, 
or 1000 for every day in the year. 

Shenstone, who was taught to read at a dame-school, near 
Halesowen, in Shropshire, in his delightfully quaint poem of 
ihQ ^hoolmistreasy commemorating his venerable preceptress, 
thus records the use of the Homb^k : 

** Lo: now with state she utters her command ; 
Efbsoons the urchins to their tasks repair ; 
Their books of stature small they take in hand. 
Which with pellucid horn secured are 
To save from finger wet the letters fair." 

Cowper thus describes the Hornbook of his time : 

** Neatly secured from being soiled or torn 
Beneath a pane of thin tiansluoent horn* 
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A book (to please us at a tender age 
'Tis called a book, tliough but a siagle page) 
Presents the prayer the Saviour deigned to teach, 
Which children use, and parsons — when they preach." 
Tirocinium, or a Review of Sc1u>olSf VlBi. 

We have somewhere read a story of a mother tempting her 
Bon along the cross-row by giving hmi an apple for each letter 
he learnt. This brings us to the gingerbread alphabet of our 
own time, which appears to have been common a century and 
a half since : 

" To master John the English maid 
A Hornbook gives of gingerbread ; 
And, that the child may learn the better. 
As he can name, he eats the letter." Prtbr. 

In the orimnal picture by Schidone, and formerly in the 
gallery of the Earl of Ashbuiiiham, we see the Italisji Horn- 
book of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, at which 
period the painter lived. In this fine composition, the girl in 
the foregroimd holds a Hornbook, which has beneath the cross- 
row the Lord's Prayer in Latin, &c. the whole within a border 
of pleasing desig[n. The sandaled feet and flowing robe of the 
girl give the picture a classical character ; a chubby boj is 
looking over her right shoulder ; and in the distance, beneath 
the arcade of a temple, are two other learners, who, by their 
studious air, are interesting accessories to the main design. 
The picture is popularly known as " the Hornbook ;" and was 
beautifully engraved in 1816 by Robert Cooper, the impres- 
sions being in the schedule of prizes in Tomkin's Picture 
Lottery. 

The Hornbook was not always mounted on a board ; many 
were printed on the horn only, or pasted to its back, like one 
used nve-and-forty years ago by a fnend, when a boy at Bristol. 

Such was the rudeness of the **dumb teacher" formerly 
employed at the dame-school and elsewhere. It was, in allpro- 
babilify, superseded by the " Battledore" and " Reading-made- 
Easy," with which came the Alphabet illustration ; though 
the Spelling-book is considerably older than either. The Bat- 
tledore, by the way, reminds xis of a strategy of tuition men- 
tioned by Locke : " By pasting the vowels and consonants on 
the sides of four dice, he has made this a play for his chil- 
dren, whereby his eldest son in coats has played himself into 
spelling." 
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istics of, 219. 

Bank-of-En^nd Note Piyer, 219. 

Baidc-of'^Bngkuid Note Aiutlug^ 
219. 



Baobab Tree, Aged, 95. 
Barber's Pole, the, 124. 
Barber-Suiveons and BarWrs, 12iL 
Barnacle, Economy of, 17. 
Barometer in Measuring Hdghtu 

81. 
Bartholomew Pi^i, 106. 
Bats, Error« req^ectiog, 78. 
Beaver, Architecture of the, 71. 
Bed of Ware, the Great, 12lS. 
Bee, CeU of the, 90. 
Bee-hives, Mistakes in, 208« 
Bells on Horses, 127. 
Berlin Iron Castings, 218. 
Billion^Whatisitl221. 
Birds, Flight of, 60. 
Black Sea; the, 27. 
Blanks in Existence, 54. 
Blood, Circulation ctiTthe, 52. 
Blood Bam, 109. 
Blood of St. Januarius, 111. 
Blue Mould. What is it 1 108. 
Bonea^ Mechanism of the, 66. 
Book, the Great, 68. 
Bookworms, What are they t 286.. 
Boundary-line oftheUnitedStatei 

and Canada, 50, 
Bread-fruit Tree and Aloe, 100. 
Breakwater, Plymouth, 282. 
Breathe that We may live, 5fi. 
Bride-cake, ttko, 118. 
Bride's Veil, 118. 
Broad Arrow, the, 177. 
*' Brother Jonathan," 189. 
Budda's Foot, 110. 
Buns, Cross, on Good Mto» 

152. ^^ 

Burial in Churches and Chwoh- 

yards, 128. 
Burial at Crosa-Boads, 124. 
Butchers not Jurymen, 17^ 
" By Hook or by Crook," 14i, 

Camkm^ AndentandModeni, 228. 
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Camphor'tree, Aged, 95. 

Canada, Ori^ of the name, 47. 

Candlemas, 149. 

Cannon-ball, Wind of, 210. 

Cant^ Origin of, 181. 

Cape of Grood Hopo, who first 

Doubled? 47. 
Carp, Pike, Turkeys, and Hops, 

Cat, Characteristics of the, 77. 
Cats, Dancing, 79. » 

Cat> Electricity of, 78. 
Cats falling upon their Feet, 78. 
Catfs Nme lives, 78. 
Cats fond of Sunshine, 79. 
Cat, Tortoiseshell Tom, 80. 
Cats, White, with Blue Eyes, 

Deaf, 79. 
Cat and Witch, 79. 
Cat's-paw, the, 78. 
Catchpolls and Bailiffs, 168. 
Cell of the Bee, 90. 
Cemetery-burial, 124. 
Centurv, the, 148. 
Charmmg away Warts and WensL 

139. 
Chaucer's Diction, What is the 

Character of? 284. 
Chelsea "Letts," and Lammas 

Day, 154. 
Chemistry, Economy o^ 195. 
Chestnut-trees, Aged, 95. 
Child's Caul, the, 186. 
Chiltem Hundreds, Acceptance 

of, 188. 
Church, High and Low, 178. 
Christmas, Mistletoe at, 157-160. 
Cigars, the finest, 205. 
Cinsulation of the Blood, 52. 
aove, the, 100. 
Coal-mines in England, 141. 
Cocoa-nut. the, 99. 
Coffee, a Dismfectant, 204. 
Coffee, Nutriment in, 204. 
Coffee, Origin of, 183. 
Cold favourable to Long Life, 64. 
Columbus not the first Discoverer 

of America, 46. 
Comets, Danger firom, 10. 
Coming of Age, 166. 
Compass, Early Discoveries with 

the, 50. 
Congreve Bockcts, 210. 
Conservative, the term, 188. 
Coral and Bells for Children, 135. 
Countries, Names of, 49. 



Cotton-plant, Name o^ 100. 
Cousins, Marriage of, 120. 
Cousm, What is a ? 169. 
Cow-tree of South America, 99. 
Creation of Man, 51. 
Creole and Mulatto, 48. 
Cricket, Origin of, 142. 
Critical Days, 146. 
Croisserie, La, Game, 142. 
Cross, Holy, Wood of the, 97. 
Cross and file Gkune, 143. 
Crucifixion, Torture of, 97. 
Cnisades, Influence of the, 50. 
Cuckoo, Note of the, 81. 
Curhag, Game of, 142. 
Cuttle-fish, Ink of the, 86. 
Cypress-tree, Aged, 96. 

Dahua, Blue, 105. 

Dancing Sun on Easter Day, 152. 

Dead as a Door-nail, 147. 

Dead Sea, the, 27. 

Death by Cold, 64. 

Death by Lightning, 64. 

Death from Old Age, 58. 

Deaths by War and Pestilence, 6L 

Death-bed, Phenomraia of thet, 57. 

Death-Warrants, 172. 

Death-watch, the, 237. 

Deluge, the. Dr. Chalmers on, 20. 

Deodand, Law ol^ 173. 

Diamond converted into Coke, theu 
202. 

Diamond, History of the, 200. 

Diamond, how it cuts Glass, 202. 

Diamonds, Parisian, 202. 

Diamond Paste, 202. 

Diamonds, Value of, 202. 

Dissolving Views, 42. 

Divining-Rod, the, 184. 

Dodo, Paintings of, 84. 

Dodo, Story of the, 8S. 

Dogsj Barling of, 77. 

Dog, Characteristics of the, 74. 

Dogs in China and Tartary, 75. 

Dog-days, the. 75. 

Dogs, Mad, 76. 

Dogs, mentioned by Shakspeare^ 
76. 

Domesday Prioes, 215. 

Doom of our World, 12. 

Dover's and James's Fever Pow- 
ders, 146. 

Di*agon-tree^ Aged, 95. 

Dreams, Morning, 65. 

Druids and the Mjstletoe^ 158. 
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Dorham Mustard, 142. 

Eabth Distant firom the Ilzed 
Stan. 8. 

Earth. Edible, 28. 

Earth 8 Interior Temperature, 18. 

Earth, Magnitude of the, 15. 

Earth, Nature of the, 14. 

Earth, Botundity o^ 14. 

Earth and Sun, Magnetic Rela- 
tion of, 6. 

Earth, Sur&oe o^ Dluitrated, 16. 

Earth, Three Motions of the. 15. 

Earth trarelling round the Sun, 5. 

Earth, Weight of the, 16. 

Earthquake Indicator, 19. 

Earwig, the. 93. 

Echoes Explained, 42. 

Eel, Generation of the, 85. 

Electric lieht. Costliness of. 199. 

ElectricTelegraph Simplified, 200. 

Electro-gilding a Cathedral, 200. 

Elephant, the, 70. 

EnameL Ancient and Modem, 224. 

England the Centre of the Ter- 
restrial Hemisphere, 48. 

England, Separation oi^ from the 
Continent, 20. 

English Language, Analysis of 
the, 283. 

Engraving, Copper-plate, Anti- 
quity of, 231. 

Essoign Days and Days of Grace, 
166. 

Etruscan Pottery, 224. 

Evanffelists, Symbols of, 181. 

Evil, Touching for the, 138. 

Eucalyptus, or Gum-tree, 95. 

Europe, Andent, High Tempera- 
ture of, 34. 

"Excelsior," 791. 

Exchequer, Cuisitor-Baronof, 161. 

Fabulous Animals, 114. 
Facial line, the. 58. 
Fair^ Bangs, 108. 
Family Likenesses, 53. 
Farm, Origin of, 134. 
Farthing of Queen Anne, 217. 
Female Succession to the Throne 

of England, 184. 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, "Prince 

of liars," 287. 
"FiUbusters,"191. 
Fire from the Agency of Two 

Sticks, 196. 



Fire-proof Feats of the AndentiL 

in. 

fish, Sporting, 85. 
Fish, Voice of, 84. 
Fish, a Wonderful, 85. 
Fishes buildhig Nests, 84. 
Flags and Signals, National, 192. 
Flie^ How to keep out of Housss, 

Jlies walking up Glass, 90. 
Flowers, to arrange in a Garden, 

105. 
Flute, Music of the, 48. 
Fork^ Antiquity of, 132. 
Frangipani Powder and Tart, 206. 
Frankincense, use o^ 182. 
Frogs, Eatable, 89. 
Fruit^ Artificial, Essence o^ 205. 
Funeral Feasts, 123. 
Furs, Olden Fashions in, 71. 

Galwat Juries, 168. 
Gktmin|[-tables at Baces, 176. 
Gardening, Curiosities of, 104. 
Ghunote, Uie, 173. 
Gas-lighting, Progress o^ 198. . 
Gaug^. Origin of, 208. 
Geoffraphical Discoyeries of a 

Quarter of a Century, 49. 
Geological Theories, 18-17. 
Glass broken bv SoundiL 48. 
Glass, Coloured, in the Kew Pahn- 

house, 41. 
Glass, Composition of, 211. 
Glass-housesand Throwing Stones, 

186. 
Glass, Painted^ Ancient and Mo- 
dem, 227. 
Glass, Pamted, and Stahied, 226. 
Glass-painting^ the "lost'^ Bed 

in, 226. 
Glass Paper-weights, Venetian, 

211. 
Glass, Venetian, Varieties of, 211. 
Gleaning, Antiquity of, 128. 
Globe, Age of the, 13. 
Glow-worm, Light of the, 92. 
Gk>at-suoker, the282. 
Gold, All in the World, 22. 
Qold in California and Australia, 

23. 
Good-Friday Cross Buns, 152. 
Goose, why eaten on Mlohaelmaa 

Day, 156. 
Gordiui Knot, the, 144. 
Goq;>eL Oaks, 152. 
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(3oMi|v Efcymology oC 117. 
Oretoa-Green Marriagei^ 121. 
GreThound, the, 76. 
Qulf Stream, the, WluitisitT28. 
GmqMwder, Inyention o^ 209. 
GymnotuiL I^eetiie OtxnreBt 

Haib, Palse^ Wearing, 126. 
Hair, Human, turning Gray, 6& 
Hand, Peouliaritiet <^tbe, 67. 
•* Hangman's Wages," 173. 
Hard-drinking Oustoms, ISO. 
Harvest Customsy 155. 
Harvest Moon, 7. 
Hawks, Varieties ef, 82. 
"He who is his own dmati hM 

a Fool for his Cfient," 171. 
Heads of Englishmen, 67. 
" Hear, Hear," Origin of, 1S7. 
Height of a Mountain, to Measure, 

Henry VII. and VHI. in War- 
Chamber, 169, 170. 

Herodotus, Style o^ 238. 

Hippopotamua— Behemoth, 70. 

"Hob-nob," 130. 

HoUv and Ivy at Christmu^ 159« 

"Holy Water," 183. 

Hops, when first used in Ens^d. 
130. 

Hop Pilfow^e, 103. 

Hornbook, History of the, 287. 

Horse, Ears of the, 72. 

Horse-radish and Aconite, 102. 

fiorse-sboeai, Luck of, 145. 

Hotchpot, Derivation of, 138. 

Bcrars most fktal to Life, 62. 

Hyana not untameaUe, 71. 

HydroBtactio Wonders, 111. 

Hypnoiogy : or. How to Fkxxnxre 
Sleep, 64. 

Hynop of Scripture, Ml. 

IMPBKUL Standard Meaanir», the, 

177. 
Incense, Use of, 182. 
" Innate Ideas,* What are they ? 

Insects, Plagues of, 93. 
hneotB, rate at wmoh their Wfaigs 
^ move, 89. 

lBie^>f>Han Aran, 193. 
Ivory, Vegetable, 108. 
Ivy, Varieties o^ 10i» 



Jack Puddingy Origin o^ 14a 
James, Dr., and his Fever ^m^ 

4er,145. 
JtouariUB, St, Blood o^ 111. 
Jebel Narkous, 113. 
Jerusalem Arti^Kike, th^ IHH, 
Judaism aiMf Paganism^ 180. 
Judai^s Troe, 98. 

Judflpes' CircuitB, Astfqaityo^ 161. 
Justuses in fijnee, or of Aonze^ IffS, 

Kanoaboo. the, 71. 
E«plex^^*rropheiQdng Almfmac,* 

Knives and Fbite, HSi^iyof, ISX* 
Kraken, the, Ua 

Laoqubb-Wabe, 212. 
Ladies in Padlament, 186. 
Lammas Day, 164. 
Laplaci^ Scepticism o^ 12. 
Latitudmariimism, 180. 
Lawyer's Day, the, 167. 
Loap-Tear Customs, 149. 
Leasing or Gleaning, 128. 
Leaves of Trees and Books, M. 
Leek worn on 8t. David's Day, 

150. 
Lent, its Origin and Otstoms, 149. 
Life-Assumnce, 220. 
Life, Human, Average of, 62. 
Lightning>0>nduotorB, Antiquity 

of, 36. 
Lightning-Omduetors, What are 

they? 37. 
Lightning^ Wtroe <f{, 87. 
Lightning;, Praeauiions agaiiartLSfBl 
Lightning, W«tch Mtited by, 39. 
Livery and Lively 9tia>leB, I44» 
London Fog, 32. 
London, Port of, 48. 
London Smoke, 32. 
Longevity, Doubtfhl, 59. 
Loi^vity of Soldiers and Sailors^ 

Loi^vity in the UnitvA Stales^ 

" Lookmg Bttck^** 6i:^pa«tiiimi<< 

136. 
Lotus of the Attdenti^ VA. 
Ixmmf Pfssents, 1X7. 
Loving Cup, the, 130. 
Lynch Law, Origin of, 190. 

Maobllanio Caeuds, the, 10. 
IfUCioia Drinki and P^»i8eiii^ lia 
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MaffnetioB and Mahomot'a Coffia. 
114. 

Magnetism awl Mind, fii. 
IfMc^fla Wara, 225. 
JUacbite of the Ura]» 1225. 
Man, Creation o^ 51. 
Man's Biistenoe en tiie Earth. 

51. 
Man's Life divided lay tiie ▲■- 

cientSy 58. 
Man, Stniotoreo^ 66^ 
Mandrake, the^ 102. 
Mar^uetrieu 2Sa^ 

Marriage in Hbe ChxaQh-wunk, 
118. 

Marriage, Mocganatio, 120. 

Marriage, Second, and Fkolo&ged 
Absence, 122. 

Marriages en Ohemisei, 120. 

Marriages, Fleet, 121. 

Marriages, Gretna-Green, 121. 

Marriages^ Royal, 122. 

Martinet, Wbat is it ? 133. 

Maundy Thursday, and Manndy 
Money, 151. 

MemnoD, Statue of, 113. 

Men of different Countries, Weig^ 
and Stature of, 66. 

"Men of Straw," 175. 

Merry Andrew, they 140. 

MetalS) CombustibiHty of, 197. 

Michaelmas Goose, lo6. 

Mid-Lent, 150. 

Milk and Mackerel sold on Sun- 
days, 176. 

Mind, Gyration of, ^. 

Mineral Veins, Cause of the Direc- 
tion of. 22. 

Minerva, Bird of, 82. 

Minikin Pins, Orkfin o^ 133. 

Mirrors, Chinese Ma&m 114. 

Missel Thrush, the, 158. 

Mistletoe at Christmas, 157-160. 

Mistletoe, Medicinal uses o^ 160. 

Mistletoe, Varieties of^58. 

Moles and Mole-hills, 73. 

Money, Past and Present Talue 
of, 215. 

Monmouth Street and its Horse- 
shoes, 145. 

Moon, Eccentricity of, 6. 

Moon, the Harvest, 7. 

Moon, Heat from the, 7* 

Moon and the Weather, 40. 

Mosaic, the Art o^ 228. 

Mothering Sunday, 150, 
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Mouldiness prev^ited 

fiunes, 208. 
Music of the Ftote, 4Sc 
Music of the Oeleatial^heres, 44. 

Nabob, the, 104^ 
Nankin Cottoo, lOa 
Napoleon's "Bees," 193. 
National Debt, the, 221. 
Nftwy, the, 204. 
"Neptuneuf the Fla&et, 9. 
Nii^ara Falls and Suq^eosion 

Bridge.47. 
Nicotine, Poison o^ 204. 
Nightingale, Music ef the, 81. 
Km Prius, 164. 
Noise in Shells, 44. 

OAK-TftESB, Aged, 95. 

Ocean, Colours of tha. 25. 

Officers of State and Court, 128. 

Oldest English Printed Bo^ 2S5. 

Olive-tree, Ancient, 96. 

Orang-Outang, the, 70. 

Orange-blossoms worn at Wed- 
dings, 119. 

Orange-trees, Ancient, 96. 

Organised Beings, Identity ei, 52. 

Ornithorhyncus, the, 81. 

Overbury, ^Thomas, on Harvest- 
home, 156. 

Owls, Night, 82. 

Ox, Living, of a Former World, 
71. 

"Oyster Day" in August, 155. 

Panoakbs on Shrove -Tuesday, 

149. 
Pantheism, What is it? 180. 
Papier-m4ch6, Inv^ition o^ 212. 
Parents, Our Fix«t, 51. 
Parliament, Ladies in, 186. 
Pawons caUed "Sirs," 181. 
Patchouly, the_perfume, 207. 
Pawnbrokers' Three Balls, 128. 
Pea, the, 103. 

Pearls, Artificial, how formed, 86, 
Peer, Degradation of, 186. 
Pelican feeding her Young, 80. 
Perfumes, Antiquity of, 206. 
Perfumes, New Sources of, 206. 
Perfumes m«ventives of Mouldi- 

ness, 208. 
Petrel, Stormy, tiie, 83. 
Pews, Law of, in Churches, 179. 
Physician's Symbo^ the, 139. 
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Pigeon, BBMsenger, the, 88. 
Planet, Our, Age o^ 7. 
Plurality of Worlds, 7. 
Poker acroH the Fire, 197. 
Pomatum, Origin of, 207. 
Portland Vase, Story of the, 227. 
Potato Disease, the, 108. 
Potato, Introduction of, 108. 
Pottery, Etruscan, 224. 
Pre-Raphaelitism, Whatis it? 229. 
Prophecy, Scientific, 200. 
Public Speakers, Hints for, 45, 188. 
Pump, Theory of the, 218. 
Punch and Judy, Antiquity of, 141. 
Pyramid, the Great^ of Egypt, 
Cost 0^232. 

QUAOKBBT, What is it? 146. 
Queen Anne's Farthing, 217. 

RACB-HOBai, Stride of a, 72. 

Badical, the, 187. 

Rafflesia Amoldi, the Fewer, 105. 

Railway Speed, 203. 

fiainbow-Colorurs, Clasnfied, 41. 

Rainy Days in the Tear, 40. 

Rainy Saints' Days, 153. 

Rattlesnake, Poison of the, 89. 

Red Snow, What is it ? 98. 

Renaissance, Style of the, 228. 

Respfaration of Great Britain, 55. 

Respiration of Man, 55. 

Rhubarb Plant, 107. 

Richmond "Maids of Honour," 
144. 

Rocckh, the, 110. 

Room noTer Empty, 81. 

Roses, Attar of, 107. 

Roses in England, 107. 

Rosemary at Weddings, 119. 

" Round Robin," the, 177. 

Royal Household, Officers o^ 128, 
129. 

Royalty deduced from a Tub- 
woman, 188. 

Rubric, the, 179. 

Russet, Cause of, on Apples, 106. 

ISabbath and Sunday, 148. 
Sago Plants, 103. 
Salamander, the, 89. 
Sally-Lunn Cakes, 180. 
Salute of 101 Guns, 190. 
Sanscrit Language, the, 288. 
" Sargasso Sea,'^the, 28. 
Schwarz, the reputed Inventor of 
Gunpowder, 209. 



Science v. Antiquarianism, 19. 

Science, Applications of, 195. 

Sea, D^thofthe,24. 

Sea, Phosphorescence of the, 88. 

Sea-Pressure, 24. 

Sea, Quantity of Salt ui, 24. 

Seasons, light of the, 38. 

SelHngaWife, 122. 

Sergeant-at-Law ; his Coif and 

Rings, 162, 168. 
Shagreen, Manufacture of, 212. 
" Shamming Abram," 127. 
Shavine the Beard, 125. 
Sheep, Merino, 73. 
Sheffield Thwitel, the, 181. 
Ships at Sea, to tell the Distance 

of, 45. 
Shoe-throwing at Weddings, 120. 
Shroye-Tuesday, Pancakes on, 

149. 
Signs of the Weather, 34. 
S&worms, Statistics o^ 90. 
" Siliulan System," the, 18. 
Sir-loin of Beef, Origin of, 141. 
Six Clerks and Court of CSiancerT. 

162. 
Skies of Different Countries, S3. 
Sleep, Nature o^ 65. 
" Snow Blanket," Warmth o^ 81. 
Soap, Antiquity of, 207. 
Solar S3rstem illustrated, 2. 
Soldier and Volunteer, 194. 
Solicitors, Origin of, 161. 
Sound, Fatal Effect o^ 45. 
Sound, Velocity of, 42. 
Sounding Stones and Speaking 

H^£, 112, 118. 
SphereSjJiIusic of the, 44. 
Special Pleaders, 163. 
Sphinx, the, 115. 
Spilling the Salt, Superstition o^ 

136. 
Spinster, the term, 117. 
^K>ntaneous Combustion, 196. 
Spontaneous Heating of Gas^iron, 

197. 
St. Simon and St. Jude's Bays, 

Rain on, 154. 
St. Swithin^s Day, 158. 
Staffii, How it was formed, 18. 
Star-chamber, Brief History of 

the, 169-171. 
Stars, Binary, 9. 
Stars, Fixed, and the Earth, 8. 
Stars, Number of, 8. 
Stan and Stripes, the, 189. 
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statistics. Fallacies o^ 228. 

Steam-engine and me Human 
Body compared, 68. 

Steam, Force of, 204. 

Steam &om the Kettle, 197. 

Stones, Precious, How to distin- 
guish, 202. 

Storm, to tell the Distance of, 37. 

Storms, Beid's Law of, 86. 

Strawberry, the, 106. 

Sun and Mxed Stars, light of, 
compared, 4. 

Sun, Is the, inhabited T 8. 

SuiK Light o^ and Terrestrial 
Idghts compared, 4. 

Sun and Moon's Light compared, 6. 

Sun, Nature of the, 2. 

Sun, Nearer to, the greater the 
Cold, 5. 

Supernatural, Wonders of the, 110. 

Swan, Black, 83. 

Swan-upping or Hopping, 148. 

TAiLORtf " Cabbage," 144. 

" Tale of a Tub," the, 179. 

Tea-caddy, Origin of: 138. 

Teeth, Artifici^, 126. 

Terra Cotta, Ancient and Modem, 

281. 
Tester or Teston, the Coin, 218. 
"Thirteen to Dinner," 147. 
Thunderbolt, the, 88. 
TidoB in the German Ocean, 26. 
Time, What is it? and how is it 

measured ? 214. 
Toads enclosed in Stone, 88. 
Tobacco in the Olden Time, 100. 
Toddy, Etymology of, 133. 
Tortoiseshell Tom Cat, the, 80. 
Touching for the Eyil, 138. 
Trade-Winds, What are they ? 39. 
Trance, Causes o^ 65. 
Treasure-Trove, Law of, 174. 
Trees, Aged, 95. 
True Love-lmot, the, 118. 
" Tub to the Whale," 147. 
Tyrkeys in England, 180. 
Turnspit Dogs, 75. 

Ventilation by the Chimn^, 81. 
Ventriloquism, What is it ? 44. 
Venu8*B Fly-trap, 105. 



Vesalius and Anatomy, 52. 
Vibrations, Sympathy of, 48. 
Victoria I., Queen, 185. 
Victoria Regia lily, 105. 
Vineyards, Ancient British, 106. 
" Vmum Theologicum," 188. 
Vision, Phenomena of, 41. 

Umbbkllas in England, 134. 
Union Jack, the, 192. 
Uniyerse, ^cient Ideas of the, 1. 
Upas-tree of Java, 99. 
Urn-burial, What is it ? 124. 

Wakes, Origin o^ 140. 
Walls-end Coals, 141. 
War and Pestilence, Deaths by, 61. 
Wardian Cases for Plants, 94. 
Ware, the Great Bed of, 126. 
Warts and Wensj, Charming away, 

139. 
Watch and Clock, Difference be- 
tween, 214. 
Water, Impure, 197. 
Water Telescope, the. 29. 
Waves, Anffry, stilled by Oil, 26. 
Waves, "Mountain-High," 25. 
"We Die Daily," 56. 
Weather, Signs of, 84. 
Wedding-ring, the, 119. 
Weddings, Bc«emary at, 119. 
Wellingtonia Gigantea, 96. 
Wostmmster, Star-Chamber Court 

at, 170, 171. 
Whig and Tory, Origin of, 187. 
Whitehall and Maundy Customs, 

151. 
'V^^dow-light Custom in London, 

176. 
Winds, Direction and Velocity of 

the, 39. 
Witchcraft in Brewing, 138. 
Wolsey and Star-Chamber, 170. 
Wood of the Holy Cross, 97. 
Wood-Engraving, Earliest, 231. 
Woolsacks in the House of Lords, 

185. 

Teabs, Historical and Legal, 165. 
Yew-trees, Aged, 96. 

ZOLIrVEBSIN, the, 198. 
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JOHN TIMBS'S VOFULAB WOBKS. 

**Any om «nko rtcdt and m tm ien Mr, Timh$*» memrUip(9di0 wmrittiit AmM 

evertifterbe9ff9oitabl0ialktr,a»e»«tlUnt omnfmionfit ^^iUrm^ a *«#U*rc«l 
per$on,* and mpr^fidtnt J«4terw.''^-AmiirjBU]C. 

Things Not Oanin^ Known. By Jon Tikbs, F.SjL 

Ia 8ixTolB»et» ftip. qIbA, U*.; or, in ThrM DoaU* YatesM, aloth gjl^ 
or halMKnui4 Ifiv^i niotk, fUt edges, 16ik id. (XwtentB K-^OencnA Infor- 
xnation, 2 VolBrf—CiiiioaiUeB of Soienoe, 2 Yds.— Oarioflities of Hist«iy» 1 y<d. 
— Fopiuar Errors Explained, 1 YoL 

%* The YofauiMs are sold separatdy, at follows :-- 

Things Not Cknoralhr Known Familiariy ExpbiBid. 

(Genend Inlbmatioa.) 2 Yob., 2s. 6d. tach, or is 1 Yet, fo. doth. 
** A remarkaMy pksisnt aad instrqctive little book ; abookMltfl oftelbrnw- 
tion as a ponefranMe is fUl of seed."— PimcA. 

** A very amusing miscellany."— G^en/Z^Mo*'* JJ Cajf Oii nfl . 
** And as insteuetive as it is anmsiiig."— JTotet and Querm^ 

Cnriosities of Sdenco, Fast and F^resent 2 YOs^ 

is. 6d. each; or in 1 Y(^., 6s. dotli. 

** As much mfoRnati<m as coold otherwise he gteaoed from readla^ ^bencto 
treatises on pbyeieal pbeaeaacna, aooosttcs,. optics, astrtmomy, geology, aad pale- 
ontology, meteocology, magnetism, tto ele«trio telign^, ato/'—Jftwty ifaairaMf. 

Curiosities of History. Fo&p., 2s. 6d. oloih; oc, wiOi 

" Popular Errors," in 1 Yol., 6s. doth. 

** We can conceive no more amusing book for the drawing-roaoi* or one mocw 
QaefU for the 8ohool-room.''-«ib4 Jimrnal. 

Fopolar iirrars Eq[)laiB6d and martntod. sw, 

2s. 6d. doth; or, wift '< CnriosMsi^ of History,'* in 1 YbL, 6s. oMk. 
*' We know of few bett«r books for yooDg persaot; itisMsHiMtiiie, inlwtaiwisf^ 
and reliable."— ArfWir. 

Sohool-Days of Bmimmt Men. S^ooad Edition. W^ 

a Frontispiece by John GObert, la Yiews of Pablio Schaals. and 20 P««rtrsila 
by Harvey. Foap.« 5s., handsone^ boand in doth. 

*< A book to interest all boys, but more especially those of Westminstor, Btoa» 
Harrow, Bngby, and Winchester."^3ro^ and Queriet, 

Stories of Inventors aad Discoverers in 8d0Me aal 

Useftil Arts. With numerous OtostratioDS. Foapu. 0s. siotb. 
** As mjrreUoQS a* the * Arabian JYigtots' Entertninaisnta.' "—AUaa^ 

Knowledge for the Tiaae : A Manual of Rea^nr, Be- 

ferenoe, and Oonrersation on Subjects of Liying Interest. GoBteai■^— ffi^ 
torico-Political Information— Progress of Civihsatiov— Dirnitise and Biatiae- 
tions— CSianges in Laws— Mea^nie and Yalue— PrOKress of HsJanas life and 
HeattlH^ii^poasSkMgM. Skwlsated from the besfc and laissS Aatheritisa. 
With Frentimieee. Fca»., 6s. doth. 

'* It is impossible to c^mu the rolnme without coming qpon soae nattar of i»* 
terest upon which light is thrown."— ITomiMi^ Fori, 

Walks and Talks about London. With FrratispieQB. 

Post 8to, doth silt, 8s. 6d. 

<* 3^ London of the hMt fsneraiiea ii, day by day, being rent away Aram the 
sight of the present, and it is weU that Mr. Tiiabs m iadiMd to wakk Md taJk abool 
it ere it vanishes altogether." — Ointleman'i Magamn»% 

Things to he Bemembered in Daily Life. With Frav 

sonal Experiences and BecoUections. With Frontispieee. Feap., 3s. 6d. dotiL 
** A valuable and memorable book, and represents great research."— JfomlNjf Port. 

Something for Everybody ; and a Garland for the Year. 

Second Edition, with a Coloured Title. Post Svo, 6s. doth. 
** Particularly veil adapted for parochial lending hbraries."— Aif srd^ BenUm, 
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The Boy*S Own Book: A Complete Encyclopaedia of all 
the DiversionB, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boyhood and 
Youth. With many hundred Woodcuts, and Ten Vignette Titles, 
beauti fully printed in Gold. New Edition , greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, price 8s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth. 

* Not one amongst its rivala— not half-a-dozen of them rolled into one— can 

match our old favourite It is still peerless I More truly than ever the 

lawgiver of the playground.*— Sun. 

» Mr. Lockwood's " Boy's Own Book," is the real original work which we knew 
in days long gone by, but in a new and much enlarged form. To name it i^ to 

praise it Here is enough for the sehoolboy under his most serious and un- 

serious aspects. The book is a perfect cyclopsadia on games, sports, animal- keep- 
ing, tricks, and the rest of it.'— SATOsnAY Rbview. 

Merry Tales for Little Folk. Illustrated with more 

than 200 Pictures. Edited by MiJ)AME db Chatelain. 36mo. 
8s. 6d. cloth elegant. Contents :— The House that Jack Built— Little 
Bo-Peep— The Old Woman and Her Eggs— Old Mother Goose— The 
Death and Burial of Cock Robin— Old Mother Hubbard— Henny 
Penny— The Three Bears -The Ugly Little Duck— The White Cat 
—The Charmed Fawn— The Eleven Wild Swans— The Blue Bird— 
Little Maia— Jack the Giant Killer— Jack and the Bean Stalk— Sir 
Guy of Warwick— Tom Hickathrift, the Conqveror— Bold Bobin 
Hood— Tom Thumb— Puss in Boots— Little Red Riding-Hood— 
Little Dame Crump— Little Goody TwoShoes— The Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood— The Fair One with Golden Locks— Beauty and the 
Beast— Cinderella; or, the Little Glass Slipper— Princess Kosetta— 
The Elves of the Fairy Forest— The Elfin Plough— The Nine Moun- 
tains—Johnny and Lisbeth— The Little Fisher-Boy- Hans in Luck 
—The Giant and the Brave Little Tailor— Peter Ihe Goatherd— Red 
Jacket ; or, the Nose Tree— The Three Golden Hairs— The Jew in 
the Bramble Bush. 

Victorian Enigmas ; being a Series of Enigmatical 

Acrostics on Historical, Biographical, Geographical, and Miscel- 
laneous Subjects ; combining Amusement with Exercise in the 
Attainment of Kn(»wledge. Promoted and encouraged by Royal 
Example. By Charlotte Eliza Capel. Royal 16mo. cloth, 
elegantly printed, price 28. 6d. 
i9- The idea for this entirely original style of Enigmas is taken from one said to 

have been written by Her Majesty for the Royal children, which, with its Solution, 

is given. 

* A capital game, and one of the very best of those commendable mental exercises 
which test knowledge and stimulate study. To the Queen's loyal subjects it 
comes, moreover, additionally recommended by the hint in the title-page and the 
statement in the preface, that it is a game practised bv Uer Majesty and the Royal 
children, if indeed it were not invented by the Queen herself.'— Critic. 

' A good book for family circles in the long and dreary winter evenings. Inasmuch 
as it will enable the young to pass them away both pleasantly and profitably.' 

City Pekss. 
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JOHN TIMBS'S FOPULAB WOBKS. 

* Anv one toko reada cmd rememben Mr. Timba'a enafdapeedic varieHet $hould 
ever after be a good table talker ^ an excettetU compatUon for ehSidrtat^ a ** wO/^rtad 
pertoH," tmd aprqficient lecterer.'— ATasHJTOM. 

Things Not Generally Known. By John Timbs, 

F.8.A., Editor of * The Year Book of Facts/ &c. In Six Volumes, 
fcp. cloth, 15s.; or, the Six Volumes bound in Three, cloth gilt, or 
half-bound* 15s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 16s. 6d. Contents :— General Id- 
formation, 2 Vols.— "Curiosities of Science, 2 Vols.— Curiosities of 
History, 1 Vol.— Popular Errors Explained, 1 Vol. 

*«* The Volumes sold separately, as follows:— 

Things Not Generally Known Familiarly Explained. 

(General Information.) 2 Vols. 28. 6d. each, or in 1 Vol. 5s. doth. 

* A remarkably pleasant and initmetive little bookt a book as ftill of information 
Blsr " ' " -^ 



as a pomegranate u ftiU of seed.'— Pchch. 

* A very amusing miicellany.*— GiKTuncAii s maoazikk. 

* And as instrucuve as it is amusing.'— Notes akd Qitbkus. 

Cnriosities of Science, Past and Present. 2 Vols. 

2s. 6d. each, or in 1 Vol. 68. cloth. 

* ** Cariosities of Science " contains as mnoh information as oonld otherwise be 
gleaned ftom reading elaborate treatises on physical phenomena, aconstics, optics, 
astronomy, geology, and palsontology, meteorology, nautical geography, mag- 
netism, the electric telegraph, ftc.'— Murmo Jocrvai.. 

Curiosities of History. Fcp. 2s. 6d. cloth ; or, with 

* Popular Errors,* in 1 VoL 58. cloth. 

* We can conceive no more amusing book for the drawing-room, or <me more 
oseftil for the school-room.* — ^Ast Jourkai* 

Popular Errors Explained and ninstrated. Fcp. 

2s. 6d. cloth; or, with ' Curiosities of Histoiy,' in 1 Vol. 5s. cloth. 

* We know of few better books for yoong persons; it is instmctiye, entertaining, 
and reliable.*— Bdildkr. 

* A work which ninety-nine persons out of every htmdred would take up when- 
ever it came in their way, and would always learn something from.* 

Ekoush Chubchmav. 

Knowledge for the Time: a Manual of Reading, 

Reference, and Conversation on Subjects of Living Interest. 
Contents: — Historico-Political Information— Progress of Civiliza- 
tion—Dignities and Distinctions — Changes in Laws— Measure and 
Value— Progress of Science— Life and Health- Beligious Thought. 
Illustrated from the best and latest Authorities. By Johk Tikbs, 
P.8.A. Small 8vo. with Frontispiece, 8s. 6d. cloth. 
*It is impossible to open the volume without coming upon some matter of 
interest upon which light Is thrown.*— Mobhiko Post. 

* We welcome this attempt to preserve the bright bits and the hidden trearares 
of contemporary history. It is with keen pleasure we bear in mind that this 
learned collector's eye watches our Journalism and the daily ntteranoe of scholars, 
determined that no truth shall be lost.*— Llotd'a Nbws. 

Stories of Inventors and Diseoverers in Science and 

Useful Arts. By Johk Tihbs, F.S.A. Second Edition. With 
numerous Illustrations. Fcp. 38. 6d. cloth. 

* Another interesting and well-oollected book, ranging from Aidiimedca and 
Roger Bacon to the Stephensons.* — AmmaMVU. 

'These stories by Mr. Timbs are as marreUous as the Ar<Aian ITiokta' B nt er ia im-' 
twente, and are wrought into a volume of great interest and worth.*— Atlas. 
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JOHN TIMBS'S POPUIiAB -WOKKS-con^mtad. 

Walks and Talks About London. By John Times, 

F.S JV.., Author of * Curiosities of London/ * Things not Generally 
Known,* &c. Contents :— About Old Lyons Inn— Last Days of 
Downing Street— Walks and Talks in Vauxhall Gardens— Last of 
the Old Bridewell— The Fair of May Fair— From Hicks's Hall to 
Campden House— Talk about the Temple— Recollections of Sir 
Bichard Phillips— Curiosities of Fishmongers* Hall— A Morning 
in Sir John Soane*s Museum — ^A Site of Speculation— Chan^ in 
Covent Garden— Last of the Fleet Prison— Forty Years in Fleet 
Street— Changes at Charing Cross- Railway London— Blackftnars 
Bridge— Raising of Holborn Valley— An Old Tavern in St. James's. 
"With Frontispiece, post 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 

* The London of the lost generation ii, day by day, being rent away from the light 
of the present, and it ii well that Mr. Timbi ii inclined to walk and talk about it 
ere it -vanishes altogether, and leaves the next generation at a loss to understand 
the past history of the metropolis to far as it has a local colouring, as so very much 
of it has. Much of this has now gone for ever, but our author has watched the de- 
structive course of the ** improver," and thanks to his industry, many a memory 
that we would not willingly let die, is consigned to the keeping of the printed page, 
which in this instance, as in so many others, will doubtless prove a more lasting re- 
cord than brass or marble.*— Obktlbmar's Maoazimb. 

Things to be Bemembered in Daily Life. With 

Personal Eiperiences and Recollections. By John Times. F.S.A., 
Author of * Things not Generally Known, &c. &c. With Frontis- 
piece. Fcp. 28. 6d. cloth. 

* While Mr. Timbs claims for this volume the merit of being more reflective 
than its predecessorst those who read it will add to that merit— that it is equally 
instructive.'— NoTBS aku Qubbibs. 

' No portion of this book is without value, and several biographical sketches 

which it contains are of great interest •* Things to be Remembered in Daily 

Life " is a valuable and memorable book, and represents great research, and con- 
Biderable and arduous labour.'— Mobbimo Post. 

* Mr. Timbs's personal experiences and recollections are peculiarly valuable, as 
embodying the observations of an acute, intelligent, and cultivated mind. " Things 
to be Remembered " carries with it an air of vitality which augurs well for per- 
petuation.*— Obsbbtbb. 

School-days of Eminent Men. Containing Sketches 

of the Progress of Education in England, trom the Reign of King 
Alfired to that of Queen Victoria; and School and College Lives of 
the most celebrated British Authors, Poets, and Philosophers; 
Inventors and Discoverers; Divines, Heroes. Statesmen, and Legis- 
lators. By John Timbs, F.S.A. Second Edition, entirely revised 
and partlv re-written. With a Frontispiece by John Gilbert, 
13 Views of Public Schools, and 20 Portraits by Harvey. Pep. 3s. 6d. 
handsomely bound in cloth. 
(^ Extensively used, and specially adapted for a Prize-Book at Schools. 

* The idea is a happy one, and its execution equally so. It is a book to interest all 
boys, but more especially those of Westminster, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and Win- 
chester ; for of these, as of many other schools of high repute, the accounts are ftill 
and interesting.*— NoTBs and Qubbibs. 

Something for Everybody ; and a Garland for the 

Year. By John Timbs, F.S.A., Author of ' Things Not Generally 
Known/ Ac. With a Coloured Title, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

* This volume abounds with diverting and suggestive extracts. It seems to ns 
particularly well adapted for parochial lending libraries.'— 8 atvrdat Rbvibw. 

* Full of odd, quaint, out-of-the-way bits of information upon all imaginable 
subjects is this amusing volume, wherein Mr. Timbs discourses upon domestic, rural, 
metropolitan, and social life; interesting nooks of English localities; time-honoured 
customs and old-world observances; and, we need hardly add, Mr. Timbs discourses 
well and pleasantly upon all.'— Notbs Ajn> Qubbibs, July 20, 1861. 
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A SEBIES OF ELEGANT GIFT-BOOKS. 

Truths ninstrated by Great Authors ; A Dictionary 

of nearly Four Thousand Aids to Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, 
Metaphors, Counsels, Cautions, Proverbs, Aphorisms, Ac. Ac In 
Prose and Verse. Compiled from the Great Writers of all Ages 
and Countries. Bleventh Edition, fcap. 8to. cloth, gilt edges, 
668 pp. 5s. 

* The quoUtionf are perfect gemi i their leleotion eTinces found Judgment and an 
excellent taate.*— Disfatch. 

* We accept the treasure with profonad graUtnde— it thould find iti waj to erery 
home.* — £ra. 

* We know of no better book of iti kind.*— BzAMimuu 

The Philosophy of William Shakespeare; delineating, 

in Seven Hundred and Fifty Passages selected from his Plays, the 
Multiform Phases of the Human Mind. With Index and References. 
Collated, Elucidated, and Alphabetically arranged, by the Editors 
of 'Truths Illustrated by Great Authors.' Second Edition, fcap. 
8vo. cloth, gilt edges, nearly 700 pages, with beautiftil Vignette 
Title, price 58. 
l|9* A glance at this volume will at once ihow iti miperioffUj to Dodd*i * Beauties,* 
or any other volume of Shakeepearian leleetlona. 

Songs of fhe Soul during its Pilgrimage Heaven- 
ward : being a New Collection of Poetry, illustrative of the Power 
of the Christian Faith ; selected flrom the Works of the most emi- 
nent British, Foreign, and American Writers, Ancient and Modem, 
Original and Translated. By the Editors of ' Truths Illustrated by 
Great Authors,' &c. Second Edition, fcap. 8to. cloth, gilt edges, 
638 pages, with beautiful Frontispiece and Title, price 6s. 
l|9* Thie slsgant volume will be appreciated by the admixere of * The Christian 

Year.* 

The Beanty of Holiness; or, The Practical Christian's 

I Daily Companion : being a Collection of upwards of Two Thousand 

Kefleotive and Spiritual Passages, remarkable for their Sublimity. 

' 2eauty, and PracticabiliW ; selected from the Sacred Writings, ana 

I arranged in Eighty-two Sections, each comprising a different theme 

for meditation. By the Editors of * Truths Illustrated by Great 

Authors.' Third Edition, fcap. Svo. doth, gilt edges, 5S6 pp., iss. 

* Every part of the Sacred Writing! deierve« our deepest attention and researeh, 
but all, perhaps, may not be equally adapted to the purpoMfl of meditation and 
reflection. Those, theiefora, who are in the constant habit of consulting the Bible 
will not object to a selection of some of its most sublime and impressive passages, 
arranged and classed ready at <noe to meet the eye.'— ^Eztbaot raoM PasvAOs. 



Events to be Bemembered in the History of England. 

Forming a Series of interesting Narratives, extracted fh>m the Pages 
of Contemoorary Chronidea or Modem Historians, of the most Re- 
markable Occurrences in each Bicign ; with Beviews of the Manners, 
Domestic Habits , Amusements, Costumes, &c. ftc, of the People, 

I Chronological Table, Ac. By Chablbs Seiay. Twenty-fifth 

Bdition, 12mo. fine paper, with Nine Beautiful Illustrationa by 

! Anelay, price 8s. 6d. cloth, elegant, gilt edges. 

I N.B.— A School Editiov, without the Illustrations, Ss. 6d. doth. 
iV Great care has been taken to render this book unoUectionable to the most 

I fastidious, by excluding everything that could not be read aloud in schools and 
families, and by absUnenoa fh>m bU party ipixit, alike in poUties as in religion. 
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BOOKS FOB NUBSEBY OB MATEBNAL 
TXHTION. 

The First or Mother's Dictionary. By Mrs. Jameson 

(formerly Mrs. Murphy). Tenth Edition. 18mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

*«* Common expletiret, the namei of familiar obiects, technical terms and 
wordi, the Icnowledge of which would be oseleM to children, or which could not 
well be explained in a manner adapted to the Infant capacity, have been entirelj 
omitted. Most of the definitions are short enough to be committed to memory t or 
they may be read ov ' — ' - -.— - -... ...-_..-, — . .. . 

f pressed on the mind, 
ook out for themsel 
do not distinctly comprehend. 



they may be read over, a page or two at a time, till the whole are sufficiently im- 

f pressed on the mind. It will be found of advantage if the little pupils be taught to 
ook out for themselves any word they may meet with, the meaning of which they 



Sohool-Boom Lyrics. Compiled and Edited by 
Anns Kniqht. New Edition. 18mo. Is. cloth. 

La Bagatelle ; intended to introduce Children of five 
or six years old to some knowledge of the French Language. Re- 
vised by Madame N. L. New Edition, with entirely New Cuts. 
18mo. Ss. 6d. bound. 

This little work has undergone a most careftil revision. The orthography has 
been modemiaed, and entirely new woodcuts substituted for the old ones. It is now 
offered to parents and others engaged in the education of young children, as well 
adapted for familiarizing their pupils with the construction and sounds of the 
French language, conveying at the same time excellent moral lessons. 

* A very nice book to be placed in the hands of children \ likely to command 
their attention by its beautiful embellishments.'— Fapbbs fob tub Schooluastkb. 

* A well-known little book, revised, improved, and adorned with some verr pretty 
new pictures. It is, indeed, French made very easy for very little cliildren.^ 

Tub School and tub Tbachbb. 

Chickseed without Chickweed : being very Easy and 

Entertaining Lessons for Little Children. In Three Parts. Part I. 
in words of three letters. Part IL in words of four letters. Part III. 
in words of five or more letters. New Edition, with beautiful 
Frontispiece by Anelay, 12mo. Is. cloth. 
A book for every mother. 

Peter Parley's Book of Poetry. With numerous 

Engravings New Edition, revised, with Additions, 16mo. Is. 6d. 
cloth. 

This little volume consists, in part, of extracts from Tarious publications, and in 
part of original articles written for it. It is designed to embrace a variety of pieces, 
some grave, and some gay t some calculated to amuse, and some to instruct ; some 
designed to store the youthful imagination with gentle and pleasing images ; some 
to enrich the mind with useful knowledge ; some to impress the heart with senti- 
ments of love, meelcness, truth, gentleness, and kindness. 

Cobwebs to Catch Flies ; or Dialogues in short sen- 
tences. Adapted for Children from the age of throe to eight years. 
In Two Parts. Part I. Easy Lessons in words of three, four, five, 
and six letters, suited to children ft*ora three to five years of age. 
Part II. Short Stories for Children ftrom five to eight years of age. 
12mo. 2s. cloth gilt. 

• *,* The Parts are sold separately, price Is. each. 
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DELAMOTTE'S WORKS 

ON ILLUMINATION, ALPHABETS, &c. 
A Priiner of the Art of lUtuniiiatioii, for the use of 

Beginners, with a Rudimentary Treatise on the Art, Practical 
Directions for its Exercise, and numerous Examples taken from 
Illuminated M6S., and beautifully printed in gold and colours. By 
F. Delamottb. Small 4to. price 96. cloth antique. 

* A handy book, beautifully illustrated ; the text of which ii well written, and 

calculated to be useful Theexamplei of ancient M8S. recommended to the 

student, which, with much good sense, the author chooses from collections accessible 
to all, are selected with Judgment and knowledge, as well as taste.'— ATUKHiSUM. 

* Modestly called a Primer, this little book has a good title to be esteemed a 
manual and guide-book in the study and practice of the different styles of letter- 
ing used by the artistic transcribers of past centuries. . . . An amateur may with this 
silent preceptor learn the whole art and mystery of illumination.' — Speotatob. 

* The volume is very beautifully got up, and we can Heartily recommend it to the 
notice of those who wish to become proficient in the art.*— English Chuechxak. 

' We are able to recommend Mr. Delamotte's treatise. The letterpress is modestly 
but judiciously written i and the illustrations, wliich are numerous and well chosen, 
are beautifully printed in gold and colours.' — Ecclxsiolooist. 

The Book of Ornamental Alphabets, Ancient and 

Medi«val, fi-om the Eighth Centurv, with Numerals. Including 
Gk>thic, Church-Text, large and small ; German, Italian, Arabesque, 
Initials for Illumination, Monograms, Crosses, Ac, Ac, for the use 
of Architectural and Engineering Draughtsmen, Missal Painters, 
Masons, Decorative Painters, Lithographers, Engravers, Carvers, 
&c. &c. Collected and Engraved by F. Delamottb, and printed in 
Colours. Sixth Edition, royal 8vo. oblong, price 4s. cloth. 

* A well-known engraver and draughtsman has enrolled in this useful book the 
result of many Tears* study and research. For those who insert enamelled sen- 
tences round gilaed chaliceo, who blazon shop legends over shop-doors, who letter 
church walls with pithy sentences from the Decalogue, this book will be asefbl. 
Mr. Delamotte's book was wanted.' — AraMSMVU. 

Examples of Modem Alphabets, Plain and Ornamen- 
tal. Including German, Old English, Saxon, Italic, Perspective, 
Greek, Hebrew, Coiul; ^and. Engrossing, Tuscan, Riband, Gothic, 
Rustic, and Arabesque, with several original Designs, and Numerals. 
Collected and Engraved by F. Delamotte, and printed in Colours. 
R(^al 8vo. oblong, price 4s. cloth. 

* To artists of all classes, but more especially to architects and engravers, this very 
handsome book will be invaluable. There is comprised in it every possible shape 
into which the letters of the alphabet and numerals can be formed, and the talent 
which has been expended in the conception of the various plain and ornamental 
letters is wonderftil.'— Standard. 

Mediseval Alphabet and Initials for nituninators. 

By F. G. Delamotte. Containing 21 Plates, and Illuminated Title, 
printed in Gold and Colours. With an Introduction by J. Willis 
Bbooes. Small 4to. 6s. cloth gilt. 

* A volume in which the letters of the alphabet come forth glorified in gilding and 
* ' ningled, son 



all the colours of the prism interwoven and intertwined and intermingi 
times with a sort of rainbow arabesque. A poem emblazoned in these charactert 
would be only comparable to one of those delicious love letters symbolised in a 
bunch of flowers well selected and cleverly arranged.'— 8uw. 

The Embroiderer's Book of Design, containing Initials, 

Emblems, Cyphers, Monograms, Omamental3orders, Ecclesiastical 
Devices, Mediseval and Modem Alphabets and National EmbleiUa. 
By F. Delamotte. Printed in Coloiu^. Oblong royal 8vo. 2s. fid. 
in ornamental boards. 
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The Fables of Babrius. Translated into English Verse 

from the Text of Sir G. Cornewall Lewis. By the Rev. James 
Da VIES, of Lincoln Coll. Oxford. Fcp. 6s. cloth antique. 
***Who was BabritMr" The reply may not improbably startle the reader. 
Babriui was the real, original ^sop. Nothing is so fabulous about the fables of our 
childhood as their reputed authorship.* — "Dkivr Nbws. 

* A fable-book which is admirably adapted to take the place of the imperfect 
collections of .Ssopian wisdom which hare hitherto held the first place in our 
juvenile libraries.* — Hkbevobd Timbs. 

NEW ANECDOTE LIBRARY. 

Good Things for Bailway Readers. 1000 Anecdotes, 

Original and Selected. By the Editor of * The Railway Anecdote- 
book.' Large type, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 

* A capital collection, and will certainly become a favourite with all railway 
readers.*— Rbadbb. 

* Just the thing for ridlway readers.*— .Loki>ow RtviBW. 

* Fresh, racy, and original.'— Juux Bull. 

* An almost interminable source of amusement, and a ready meanf of rendering 
tedious journeys short.* — Minivo Jodbnal. 

* Invaluable to the diner-out.* — Iu.D8TBAtbd Tiubs. 

Sidney Grey : a Tale of School Life. By the Author 

of ' Mia and Charlie.' Second Edition, with six beautiful Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Innkeeper's Legal Guide: What he Must do, 

What he May Do, and What he May Not Do. A Handy-Book to 
the Liabilities, limited and unlimited, of Inn-Keepers, Alehouse- 
Keepers, Refreshment-House Keepers, Ac. With verbatim copies 
of the Innkeeper's Limited Liability Act, the General Licensing 
Act, and Forms. By Bichakd T. .Tidswell, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Fcp. Is. 6d. cloth. 

* Every licensed victualler in the land should have this exceedingly clear and 
well arranged manual.'— Sunday TmBs. 

The Instant Beckoner. Showing the Value of any 

Quantity of Goods, including Fractional Parts of a Pound Weight, 
at any price from One Farthing to Twenty Shillings; with an 
Introduction, embracing Copious Notes of Coins, Weights, Mea- 
sures, and other Commercial and Useful Information : and an Ap- 
pendix, containing Tables of Interest, Salaries, Commissions, &c. 
24mo. Is. 6d. cloth, or 2s. strongly bound in leather. 
I|9* Indispensable to every housekeeper. 

Science Elucidative of Scripture, and not antago- 
nistic to it. Being a Series of Essays on— 1. Alleged Discrepancies ; 
2. The Theories of the Geologists and Figure of the Earth ; 3. The 
Mosaic Cosmogony; 4 Miracles in general— Views of Hume and 
Powell; 6. The Miracle of Joshua— Views of Dr. Colenso: The 
Supematurally Impossible ; 6. The Age of the Fiied Stars — their 
Distances and Masses. By Professor J. IL Young, Author of * A 
Course of Elementary Mathematics,' &c. &o. Fcp. 8yo. price 5s. 
cloth lettered. 

* Frofessor Young's examination of the early veTies of Genesis, in connection with 
modem scientific hypotheses, is excellent.*— Eitolish CHUfiCUMAir. 

' Distinguished by the true spirit of scientific inquiry, by great knowledge, by 
keen logical ability, and by a style peculiarly clear, easy, and energetic* 

NoirCOllPORMIST. 

* No one can rise fh)m its perusal without being impressed with a sense of the 
singular weakness of modem scepticism.'— Baptist Maoazinb. 
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Mysteries of Life, Death, and Futurity. Illustrated 

from the best and latest Authorities. Contents ^— Life and Time ; 
Nature of the Soul ; Spiritual Life ; Mental Operations j Belief 
and Scepticism; Premature Interment; Phenomena of Death; 
Sin and Punishment; Tbe Crucifixion of Our Lord; The End of 
the World ; Man after Death ; The Intermediate State ; The Great 
Resurrection; Biccoffnition of the Blessed: The Day of Jud^pnent ; 
The Future States, Ac. By Hoeace Welbt. With an Emblematic 
Frontispiece, fcp. 5s. cloth. 

* This book is the result of extensive reading, and careM noting ; it is such a 
commou-place book as some thoughtful divine or physician might have con^>iled, 
gathering together a vast variety of opinions and speculations, bearing on physio- 
logy, the phenomena of life, and the nature and future existence of the soul. We 
know of no work that so strongly compels reflection, and so well assists it.* 

LoNiioir Rktibw. 

* A pleasant, dreamy, charming, startling little volume, every page of which 
sparkles like a gem in an antique setting.'— Wkkklt Dispatch. 

* The scoffer might read these pages to his profit, and the pious believer will be 
charmed with them. Burton's "Anatomy of Melancholy" is a fine suggestive 
book, and full of learning : and of the yoliune before us we are inclined to speak in 
the same terms.'— £ra. 

Predictions Eealized in Modem Times. Now £rst 

Collected. Contents: — Days and Numbers; Prophesying Alma- 
nacs ; Omens ; Historical Predictions ; Predictions of the French 
Involution ; The Bonaparte Family ; Discoveries and Inventions 
anticipated; Scriptural Prophecies, &c. By Horace Welbt. 
With a Frontispiece, fcp. 58. cloth. 

* This is an odd but attractive volume, compiled fh>m various and often little- 
known sources, and is full of amusing reading.'— Critic. 

* A volume containing a variety of curious and startling narratives on many 
points of supernaturalism, well calculated to gratify that love of the marvellous 
which is more or less inherent in us all.' — ^Notbs and Querije.s. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Miss 

Lamb. Fourteenth Edition. With 20 Engravings, printed on toned 
paper, from designs by Harvey, and Portrait, fcp. 3s. 6d. cloth elegant. 

The Tongne of Time ; or, The Language of a Church 

Clock. By William Habeison , A.M., Domestic Chaplain to H.B.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge : Rector of Birch, Essex. Sixth Edition, 
with beautiful Frontispiece, fcp. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Hours of Sadness; or, Instruction and Comfort for 

the Mourner : Consisting of a Selection of Devotional Meditations, 
Instructive and Consolatory Reflections, Letters, Prayers, Poetry, 
&c. from various Authors, suitable for the bereaved Christian. 
Second Edition, fcp. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

The Pocket English Classics. 32mo. neatly printed, 

bound in cloth, lettered, price Sixpence each : — 



Thb Vicak op Wakefield. 
Goldsmith's Poetical Woeks. 
Falconee's Shipwkeck. 
Basselas. 

Sterne's Sentimental J ouenet. 
Locke on the Undebstandino. 
Thomson's Seasons. 
Inchbald's Nature and Art. 
Bloompield's Farmer's Boy. 



Scott's Lady op the Lake. 

Scott's Lay. 

Walton's Angler, 2 Parts, Is. 

Elizabeth; or. The Exiles. 

Cowper's Task. 

Pope's Essay and Blair's Grave. 

Gray and Collins. 

Gay's Fables. 

Paul and Virginia. 
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WOBKS BY THE AtJTHOR OF *A TRAP 
TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.' 

* In tellinff a limple story, and in the management of dialogue, the Author ii 
excelled by few writen of the present day.'— Litkbabt Gazbttb. 

A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. Thirty-fiflh Edition, 

price 9d. cloth ; 6d. sewed. 

* Aidetoi,etle del faidera, is the moral of this pleasant and interesting story, to 
which we assign in this Gazette a place immediately after Charles Diuicens, as its 
due, for many passages not unworthy of him, and for a general scheme quite in 
unison with his best feelings towards the lowly and depressed.'— Litbrabt Gazkttk. 

ir^ A Cheap Edition of the above popular story has been prepared 
for distribution. Sold onl/y in packets price \s. containing 12 copies. 

Also, by the same Author, each price 9d. cloth ; 6d. sewed. 

* COMING HOME ; * a New Tale for aU Readers. 
OLD JOLLIFFB ; not a Goblin Story. 

The SEQUEL to OLD JOLLIFFE. 
The HOUSE on the HOCK. 

* ONLY ; * a Tale for Young and Old. 

The CLOUD with the SILVER LINING. 
The STAR in the DESERT. 

AMY'S KITCHEN, a Village Romance : a New Story. 
*A MERRY CHRISTMAS.* 
SIBERT'S WOLD. Third Edition, 2s. cloth, limp. 
The DREAM CHINTZ. With Illustrations by James Godwin. 
2s. 6d. with a beautiful fancy cover. 

Sunbeam Stories. A Selection of the Tales by the 

Author of * A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,* &c. Illustrated by 
Absolon and Anelay. First Seeies. Contents :— A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam— Old JoUifTe— The Sequel to Old JoUifTe— The Star in 
the Desert— * Only •—' A Merry Cnristmas.* Fcap. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
elegant. 

Sunbeam Stories. Second Series. Illustrated by Ab- 
solon and Anelay. Contents :— The Cloud with the Silver Lining 
— Coming Home— Amy's Kitchen — The House on the Rock. Fcap. 
Ss. 6d. cloth elegant. 

Sunbeam Stories. Third Series. Illustrated by 

James Godwin, &c. Contents :— Tlie Dream Chintz— Sibert's Wold ; 
or. Cross Purposes. Fcap. price Ss. 6d cluth elegant. 

Little Sunshine : a Tale to be Read to very Young 

Children. By the Author of ' A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.' In 
square 16mo. coloured borders, engraved Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette, fancy boards, price 2s. 

* Juat the thing to rivet the attention of children.'— Stamford Mkbcuet. 

* Printed in the sumptuoui manner that children like best.*— Bradford Obscrvcs. 

* As pleasing a child's book as we recollect seeing.'— Fltmouth Herald. 
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THE PEBNCH LANGUAGE. 

M» de Fivas' Works for the Use of Colleges^ Schools^ 
and Private Students, 

The attention of SchoolmMten and Headi of Ck>llege« it recpectfblly reqnetted to 
the following eminently useful series of French class-books, which have enjoyed an 
unprecedented popularity. A detailed prospectus will be sent on ai^lication. 

De Fivas* New Grammar of Frencli Grammars; 

comprising the substance of all the most approved French Gram- 
mars extant, but more especially of the standard work ' La Gram- 
maire des Grammaires,' sanctioned by the Prench Academy and 
the University of Paris. With numerous Exercises and Examples 
illustrative of every Rule. By Dr. V. db Fivab, M.A., F.E.I.S., 
Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris, Ac, Ac. Twenty- 
eighth Edition, price 3s. 6d. handsomely bound. 

* At once the simplest and most complete Grammar of the French language. To 
the pupil the effect is almost as if he looked into a map, so well-defined is the oourse 
of study as explained by M. de Fivas.*— Litkrabt Qazcttb. 

•*• A Kby to the above, price 3s. 6d. 

De Fivas' New Guide to Modem French Conver- 
sation J or, the Student and Tourist's French Vade-Mecum ; con- 
taining a Comprehensive Vocabulary, and Phrases and Dialogues on 
every useful or interesting topic ; together with Models of Letters, 
Notes, and Cards; and Comparative Tables of the British and 
French Coins, Weights, and Measures: the whole exhibiting, in a 
distinct manner, the true Pronunciation of the French Language. 
Sixteenth Edition, 18mo. price 2s. 6d. strongly half-bound. 

* Youlez vous nn guide aussi sfir qu'infaillible pour apprendre la langne fran^aise, 
prenez le Guide de M. de Fivas : c'est I'indispensable manuel de tout Stranger.* 

. L'Impaktial. 

De Fivas, Beantis des £crivains Fran9ai8, Anciens 

et Modernes. Ouvrage Classique it Tusage des Colleges et des 
Institutions. Dixidme Edition, augments de Notes Historiques, 
€r^ographiques, Philosophiques, Litt^raires, Grammaticales, et Bio- 
graphiques. Twelfth Edition, ]2mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

* An elegant volume, containing a selection of pieces in both prose and verse, 
which, while it famishes a convenient reading book for the student of the French 
language, at the same time affords a pleasing and interesting view of French litera- 
ture.'— Obskevkb. 

De Fivas, Introduction It la Langne Fran9aise; 

ou. Fables et Contes Choisis ; Anecdotes Instructives, Faits M^mo- 
rables, &c. Avecun Dictionnaire de tons les Mots traduits en 
Anglais. A Tusage de la jeunesse, et de ceux qui commencent h 
apprendre la langue fran^aise. Seventeenth Edition, 12mo. 28. 6d. 
bound. 

* By far the best first French reading book, whether fbr schools or adult pupils.* 

Tait's Maoazuik. 

De Fivas, Le Tr6sor National; or, Guide to the 

Translation of English into French at Sight. Third Edition, 12mo. 

2s. 6d. bound. 
49" Le * Tr^sor National * consists of idiomatical and conversational phrases, anec- 
dotes told and untold, and scraps from various English writers, and is especially 
intended to produce by practice, in those who learn French, a facility in expressing 
themselves in that language. 
•,* A Key to the above. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 
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NO MORE LAWYERS* B^LLSl 

Just published, New Edition, much enlarged. 12mo. cloth, price 68. 8d. 

(saved at every consultation). 

Every Han's Own Lawyer : a Handy Book of the 

Principles of Law and Equity. By a Babrister. Comprising the 
Rights and Wrongs of Individuals, Mercantile and Commercial 
Law, Criminal Law, Parish Law, County Court Law, Game and 
Fishery Laws, Poor Men*s Law j the Laws of 

Bankruptcy .- .^--.- 

Bete and Wagers 

Bills of Exchange 

Contracts 

Copyright. Patents, and Trade Marks 

Elections and Begistration 

Insurance (Marine, Fire, and Life) 

Libel and Slander 

Marriage and Divorce 



Merchant Shipping 
Mortgages 
Settlements 

Stock Exchange Practice 
Trespass, nuisances, &c. 
Transfer of Land, &c. 
Warranties and Guarantees 
Forms of Wills, Agreements, Bonds, 
Notices, &c. 
Also Law for 

Landlord and Tenant— Master and Servant—Husbaud and Wife— Executors and 
TrusteesoHeirs, Devisees, and TiCgatees— Guardian and Ward— Married Women 
and Infants— Partners and Agents— Lender and Borrower— Debtor and Creditor- 
Purchaser and Vendor— Companies and Associations— Friendly Societies— Clergy- 
men, Churchwardens, &c— Medical Practitioners, ftc— Bankers— Farmers— Con- 
tractors— Stock and Share Brokers— Sportsmen, Gamekeepers- Farriers and Horse- 
dealers — Auctioneers, House Agents— Innkeepers, ftc— Bakers, Millers, &c.— 
Pawnbrokers— Surveyors— Railways, Carriers, &c. — Constables — Labourers — 
Seamen— Soldiers, ftc ftc. 

*What it professes to be, a complete epitome of the laws of this eountry, 
thoroughly intelligible to non-professsional readers. The book is a handy one to 
have in readiness when some knotty point requires ready solution, and will be 
found of service to men of business, magistrates, and all who have a horror of 
■pending money on a legal adviser.'— Bell's Lm. 

* A clearly worded and explicit manual, containing information that must be 
useful at some time or other to everybody.'— Mkchakio's Maoazink. 

* A work which has long been wanted, wltich is thoroughly well done, and which 
we most cordially reconmiend.*— Sukday Timbs. 



Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, Allusions, &c., in connexion 
with Universal History. By Edward Si " 



New Book by one of the Contributors to * The Reason Why^ Series ^ 
and Assistant Editor of ' The Dictionary of Daily Wants.^ 

Now ready. Second and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. S84, 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Historical Finger- Post: A Handy Book of 

*" '"' -,....- A-Uusions, &c., in connexion 

_. Shelton, Assistant Editor 

of * The Dictionary of JJaily Wants,' &c. &c. 

* A handy little volume, which will supply the place of ** Haydn's Dictionary of 
Dates" to many persons who cannot afford that work. Moreover, it .contains some 
things that Haydn's book does not.'— Bi>(>ksbllkb. 

* It is to the historical student and antiquarian what ** Enquire Within" is to the 
practical housewife— not dispensing with stores of hard-acquired and well-digested 
knowledge, but giving that little aid which, in moments of hurry and business, is 
the true economiser of time.* — Voluntjckr Skrvick Gazsttb. 

* The idlest reader would find it convenient to have it within reacli.' 

PuBLisHKBs* Circular. 

* Really a very useful work t and, at the present day, when everybody is expected 
to be up in everything, as good a handy-book for cramming on the current subjects 
of conversation as any that we know. About SOOO subjects have all their place in 
this extraordinary collection, and although tersely given, the account of each is 
sufficient for ordinary purposes.'— Era. 

* A very desirable companion, as containing a variety of information, much of 
which could only be got by diligent inquiry and research. . . . Deserves a place as 
ft book of reference on the shelves of the study or library.* 

Naval awd Militabt Gazette. 

* This most useful and admirably arranged handy -book will in most cases greatly 
lighten the labour of investigation, and obviate a long and tedious search through 
voluminous publications.' — Wkeki.t Timk««. 
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Tn£ GEUMAK IiANGITAGE. 

Dr. Falck Lebahn's Popular Series of German School-books. 

*A» an educational writer in the Otmum tongue^ Dr. Lebahn $tandB alone; none 
other has made even a dietant approach to Aun.'— Bbitish Stakoabd. 

Lebahn*8 First (German Course. Third Edition. 

Crown 8V0. 28. 6d. cloth. 

* It ia hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for beginners in Oerman.* 

ATHBlfiBDM. 

* It is really what it professes to be— a simple, clear, and concise Introduction to 
the Oerman Language.* — Cbitio. 

Lebahn's Oerman Language in One Volume. Seventh 

Bdition, containing— I. A Practical Grammar, with Exercises to 
every Rule. II. Undine ; a Tale : by Db la Motte FouquB, with 
Explanatory Notes of all difficult words and phrases. III. A 
Vocabulary of 4,600 Words, synonymous in English and German. 
Crown 8V0. 8s. cloth. With Key, 10s. 6d. Key separate, 2s. 6d. 

* The best Oerman Grammar that has yet been published.* — Mobitino Post. 

* Had we to recommence the study of Oerman, of all the Oerman gramman 
which we have examined— and they are not a few — we should unhesitatuigly say, 
Falck Lebahn's is the book for us.*— EditcaXiowal Timbs. 

Lebahn's Edition of Schmidts Henry von Eichen- 

fels. With Vocabulary and Familiar Dialogues. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

* Equally with Mr. Lebahn's previous publications, excellently adapted to assist 
self-exercise in the Oerman language.*— Spbotatob. 

Lebahn's First German Header. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 
*Like all Lebahn's works, most thoroughly practical.'— BRiTAiririA. 

* An admirable book for beginners, wliich indeed may be used without a master.* 

Lbadbb. 

Lebahn's Oerman Classics; with Notes and Complete 

Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. each, cloth. 
PETER 8CHLEMIHL, the Shadowless Man. By Chamisso. 
EGMONT. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Goethe. 
WILHELM TELL. A Drama, in Five Acts, by Schiller. 
GOETZ VON BBRLICHINGElV. A Drama. By Goethe. 
PAG ENSTEEICHB, a Page's Frolics. A Comedy, by Kotzebub. 
EMILIA GALOTTI. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Lessino. 
UNDINE. A Tale, by FouQui. 
SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. 

* With such aids, a student will find no difficulty in these masterpieces.* 

Athevmuu. 

Lebahn's Oerman Copy-Book : being a Series of Exer- 
cises in German Penmanship, beautifully engraved on Steel. 4to. 
2s. 6d. sewed. 

Lebahn's Exercises in Oerman. Cr. 8vo. ds. 6d. cloth. 

* A Yolume of *' Exercises in Oerman,*' including in itself all the voeabalaries 
they require. The book is well planned ; the selections for translation fh>m German 
into English, or from English into German, being sometimes curiously well suited 
to the purpose for which they are taken.'— Ezaminbs. 

Lebahn's Self-Instmctor in German. Crown 8vo. 

6s. 6d. doth. 

* One of the most amusing elementary reading-books that erer passed under our 
hands.'— JoHir Boll. 

* Tlie student could have no guide superior to Mr. Lebahn.* 

LiTBBAKT OaZBTTB. 
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Just published, in a closely-printed Volume, in a clear and legible type, 
post 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

The Domestic Service Guide to Housekeeping; 

Practical Cookery ; Pickling and Preserving ; Household "Work ; 
Dairy Manajgement : the Table and Dessert; Cellarage of Wines ; 
Home-Brewing and Wine-Making; the Boudoir and Dressing* 
room ; Invalid Diet ; Travelling ; Stable Economy ; Gardening, &c. 
A Manual of all that pertains to Household Management :from the 
best and latest authorities, and the communications of Heads of 
Pamilies ; with several hundred new recipes. 

* A really useful Guide on the important subjects of which it treats.'— Spkctatoe. 

* The best cookery-book published for many years.' — Bkll's Mkssenobr. 

* This ** Domestic Service Guide " will become, what it deserves to be, very 
popular.'— Reader. 

' This book is characterised by a kindly feeling towards the classes it designs to 
benefit, and by a respectful regard to religion.'— Recoru. 

* We find here directions to be discovered in no other book, tending to save ex- 
pense to the pocket, as well as labour to the head. It is truly an astonishing 
book.*— John Bull. 

' This book is quite an encyclopsedia of domestic matters. We have been greatly 
pleased with the good sense and good feeling of what may be called the moral direc- 
tions, and the neatness and lucidity of the explanatory details.'— Court Circular. 

Just published, with Photographic Portrait and Autograph, and 
Vignette of Birthplace, fcp. cloth, price Ss. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, with- 
out Portrait, 2s. boards. 

Eichard Cobden, the Apostle of Free Trade: a 

Biography. By John McGilcheist, Author of 'The Life of Lord 
Dundonafd,* &c. 

* The narrative is so condensed, and the style at once so clear and vigorous, that 
the volume is eminently entitled to a popular circulation. . . . We trust it will 
find its way to the book-shelves of thousands of working men.'— MoRMmo Star. 

* The mind of Cobden, as it gradually developed itself, is unfolded before us. 
and the volume brings to a focus many most interesting expressions of the deceased 
statesman's views.'— London Review. 

' Those who wish to know something of Richard Cobden will find instruction and 
interest in the book.' — Reader. 

The Robinson Crusoe of the Nineteenth Century. 

Ju£t published, handsomely printed, post 8vo. with Portrait and 
Sketch Map, Ss. 6d. 

Cast Away on the Auckland Isles: a Narrative of 

the Wreck of the * Grafton,' and of the Escape of the Crew, after 
Twenty Months* Suffering. From the Private Journals of Captain 
Thomas Musgkavb. Tc^ether with some Account of the Auck- 
lands. Also, an Account of the Sea Lion (originally written in 
seal's blood, as were most of Captain Musgrave's Journals). Edited 
by John J. Shillinglaw, F.R.G.S. 
The Times Correspondent (December 19, 1866) says that Captain Musgrave's 

Diary * is almost as interesting as Daniel Defoe, besides being, as the children say, 

" all true." ' 

* It is seldom, indeed, that we come upon a sea narrative now-a-days as interesting 
as this.'— Lloyd's Newspaper. 

* Poes anyone want to measure the real gulf which divides truth from fiction, let 
him compare Captain Musgrave's narrative with " Enoch Arden." '—Reader. 

•Truth is here stranger than any fiction.'— News of the World. 

*A more interesting book of travels and privation has not appeared since 
*' Bobinson Crusoe ; " and it has this advantage over the work of fiction, that it is 
a fact.'— Observer. 

* Since the days of Alexander Selkirk, few more interesting narratives have seen 
the light.'— Melbodrme Spectator. 

« A stem realisation of Defoe's imaginative history, with greater difflcultiea and 
severer hardships.'— Court Circular. 
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'WORKS IN ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, 
MECHANICS, SCIENCE, &0. 

THE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and ART. 
ExhiUtinff the moit important Improvementa and DiscoTeriei of the past 
year in Mechanics and the TTseftil Arts, Natural Philosophj, Electridty, Chemistry, 
Zoolonr and Botany, Oeolonr and Mineralogy* Meteorology and Astronomy. By 
JoHif TiMB*,F.8.A. (Published AnnnaUy.) 

10* This work records the proceedings of the principal sdentifle soeieties, and is 
indispensable for such as wish to possess a faithfU picture of the latest novelties of 
science and the arts. 

AIDE-MEMOIRE to the MILITARY SCIENCES ; framed 
fhnn Contributions of Officers of the different Services, and edited by a Com- 
mittee of the Corps of Royal Bugineers. S vols, royal Bvo. upwards of 600 Engravinea 
and Woodcuts, in extra doth boards, and lettered, <4. 10s. t or may be hful in six 
separate parts, paper boards. 

npHE HIGH -PRESSURE STEAM-ENGINE. By Dr. 

JL EaifiT AxBAw, Practical Machine Maker, Plan, Mecklenburg. Translated 
Rom the German, l^ Wiluaic Fou, C.E., F.B.A.8., Assoc. Inst. C J5. Svo. with 
18 fine Plates, 16s. 6d. cloth. 

A PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL ESSAY on 
OBLIQUE BRIDaES. With IS large Folding PUtes. ByGaoaoa W.Bock, 
M.Inst.C.E. 8eoondEdition,eorrectedbyW.H. Barlow, M.Inst. CE. Imperial 
8vo. ISs. eloth. 

J^HE PRACTICAL RAILWAY ENGINEER. By G. Drts- 
HALM DsMTsaY, Civil Engineer. Fourth Edition, revised and greatly extended, 
ith 71 clouble quarto Plates. 7S Woodcuts, and Portrait of O. .SrapHaMsoK. One 
large voL 4to. a. 12s. 6d. doth. 

kN IRON SHIP-BUILDING; with Practical Examples and 

^ Details, in Twenty 'four Plates, together with Text eontalning Desoiptions, 
Elzplanations, and Oeneral Remarks. By Johm Obahtham, C.E., Coosiiltiiiff Engi- 
neer, and Naval Architect, (yew Edition in preparation.) 

A TREATISE on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 

/\ LEVeLLING. By Fkbdbrigk W. Simks, M. Inst. CE. Fourth Edition, 
with the Addition of Mr. Law's Practical Examples for setting out Railway Curves, 
and Mr. Trautwine's Field Practice of Laying oat Circular Curves. With 7 matea 
and numerous Woodcuts, 8vo. 8s. 6d. eloth. 
10* Trautwine on Laying out Circular Curves is also sold separately, price fie nrwed. 

PRACTICAL TUNNELLING. By Frederick W. Simms, 
M. Inst. CJ3. Second Edition, with Additions by W. Davis H 

Imperial 8vo., numerous Woodcuts and 16 Folding Plates, £1. Is. doth. 

J CABLES for the PURCHASING of ESTATES, Annuities, 
Advowsons. Ac, and for the Renewing of Leases t <^lso for Valuing Reversionary 
tates. Deferred Annuities, next Presentations, fte. By Wixjjam Imrooo, ArdiitecC 
Seventeenth Edition, with eonsidtrable additions. ISmo. doth, U. 

THE STUDENT'S GUIDE to the PRACTICE of 
DESIGNING. MEASURING, and YALUINO ARTIFICERS' WORKi 
with 43 Plates and Woodcuts. Edited by Edward DoBsoit, Architect and Snrveynr. 
Second Edition, with Additions on Design, by £. Laot GAaBsn, Axdiitect. One VoL 
6vo. extra cloth, 9s. 

A GENERAL TEXT-BOOK, for the Constant Use and 
Reference of Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Solidtors, Auctioneers, Land 
Aeents, and Stewards. By Edwako Rtob, Civil Engineer and Land Surveyor t to 
whidi are added several Qiapters on Agriculture and Landed Property. By Froftaor 
DoNALosoH. One large thick voL 8vo. with numerous Engravings, £1 . 8s. doth. 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES of CARPRNTRY. 
By Thomas T»aDoou», C^vil-Ens^&eer. Illastrated by Fif^-three Engravlnga, 
a Portrait ofthe Author, and seversTWoodcuts. Fourth Editiim. Edited by Pasam 
BAHI.OW, F^.S. One large Volume, 4to. £S. Ss. in extra doth. 

HINTS to YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By George Wight- 
wTcg, Architect, Author of '* The Palace of Arohifotnre,** kc " 
with numerona Woodcuts, 8vo. extra doth, 7s. 
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TVOBKS IN ENGINEEBINa, &,o.--€ontinued, 

A MANUAL on EARTHWORK. By Alex. J. S. Graham, 
C.E., Resident Engineer, Forest of Dean Central Railway. With Diagrams. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP COM 
FANION: comprising a great varietj of the most useftal Rules in Mechanical 
Science, with numerous Tables of Practical Data and Calculated Results. Bt W. 
TiiMri.rroH, Author of * The Engineer's Common-Place Boole,* &c Seventh Edition, 
with 1 1 Plates. 12mo. price Ss. bound and lettered. 

THEORY of COMPOUND INTEREST and ANNUITIES, 
with TABLES of LOGARITHMS for the more difficult computations of In- 
terest, Discount. Annuities, &c,in all their Applications and Uses for Mercantile and 
State Purposes. By F. Thomam, of the Soci<t6 CrMit Mobilier. ISmo. 5s. cloth, 

THE ENGINEER'S, ARCHITECrS. and CONTRAC- 
TOR'S POCKET BOOK (Lockwood and Co/t, formerly Wbalc's), published 
Annually. With Diary of EysMTS and Data connected with Engineering, Architec- 
ture, ana the kindred Sciences. The present year's Volume is much improved by 
the addition of various useM articles. With 10 plates, and numerous Wood- 
cuts, in raan tuck, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE BUILDER'S and CONTRACTOR'S PRICE BOOK 
(Lockwood and Co.*s. formerly Wkals's), published Annually. Containing the 
latest prices for work in all branches of the Building Trade, with items numbered for 
easy reference. iSmo. cloth boards, lettered, 4s. 

THE TIMBER MERCHANT'S and BUILDER'S COM- 
PANION. Containing new and copious TABLES, &c. By Wiixiax Dowsme, 
Timber Merchant, Hull. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 38. cloth. 

A SYNOPSIS of PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. Alpha- 
betically Arranged. Dedraed as a Manual for Travellers, Architects, 
Surveyors, Engineers, Students, Naval Officers,- and other Sdentifio Men. By the 
Rev. John Carr, M.A., of Trin. Coll. Camb. Second Edition, ISmo. cloth, 5s. 

THE CARPENTER'S NEW GUIDE ; or, Book of Lines 
for Carpenters, founded on the late Pstkr Ntcbolsoh's standard work. A New 
Edition, revised by Arthor Asapmi., Arch. F.S JL. ; together with Practical Rules 
on Drawing, by Qborob Ftms, Artist. With 74 Plates, 4to. price £\ Is. cloth. 

qmEATISE on the STRENGTH of TIMBER, CAST 

L IRON, MALLEABLE IRON, and other Materials. By Pstbr Barlow, F.R.S. 
V.S., Hon. Mem. Inst. C.E.,&c. A New Edition, by J. F.Hbather, M.A., of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, with Additions by Prof. Wuxis, of Cambridge. With 
19 Illustrations, 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

MATHEMATICS for PRACTICAL MEN ; being a Com- 
monplace Book of Pure and Mixed Mathematics, for the Use of Civil Entrineers, 
Architects, and Surveyors. By Olinthus Qrboort, LL.D. Enlarged by Hshrv 
Law. Fourth edition, revised, by J. R. Tooho, Author of * A Course of Mathe- 
matics,' be. With 13 Plates, 8vo. £\ Is. cloth. 

THE LAND VALUER'S BEST ASSISTANT, being 
Tables on a very much improved Plan, for Calculating the Value of Estates. Bv 
R. HoosoN, Civil Engineer. New Edition, with Additions and Corrections, 4s. bound. 

A MANUAL of ELECTRICITY. Including Galvanism. 



cuts, Svo. 41 4s. cloth. Sold also in Two Parts \ Part I. Electricity and Galvanism,8vo. 
16s. cloth. Part II. Magnetism and the Electric Telegraph, Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

DESIGNS and EXAMPLES of COTTAGES, VILLAS, 
and COUNTRY HOUSES. Being the Studies of Eminent Architects and 
Builders,consistingofPlans, Elevations, and Perspective Views ; with approximate 
Estimates of the cost of each. 4to. 67 Plates, £1 Is. cloth. 

THE APPRAISER. AUCTIONEER, and HOUSE- 
AGENT*S POCKET ASSISTANT. By Johm Wbrurb, Valuer. Second 
Editon, 34mo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL RULES on DRAWING, for the Operatire 
Builder, and Young Student in Architecture. By Gsorob Ptmb, Author of 
A Rudimentary Treatise on Perspective.' With 14 Plates, 4to. 78. 6d. boards. 
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THE BOOK FOB BVBBY PABMER. 

yew Edition of Youatfs Grazier, enlarged hy B. Scott Bum. 

The Complete Orazier, and Farmer's and Cattle 
Breeder's Assistant. A Compendium of Husbandry, especially in 
the departments connected with the Breeding, Bearing, Feeding and 
General Management of Stock, the Management of the Dairy, Ac. ; 
with Directions for the Culture and Management of Grass Land, of 
Grain and Root Crops, the Arrangement of Farm Offices, the Us© of 
Implements and Machines ; and on Draining, Irrigation, Warping, 
&c., and the Application and Relative Value of Manures. By 
William Youatt, Esq., V.S., Member of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England, Author of * The Horse,* * Cattle,' Ac, 
Eleventh Edition, enlarged, and brought down to the present re- 
quirements of Agricultural Practice by Robert Scott Bubn, one 
of the Authors of * The Book of Farm Implements and Machines,* 
and of • The Book of Farm Buildings,* Author of * The Lessons of 
My Farm,* and Editor of * The Tear-Book of Agricultural Facts.* 
In one large 8vo. volume, pp. 784, with 215 Dlustrations, price £1 Is. 
strongly half-bound. 

* The atandard, and text-book, with the furmer and grazier.* 

Farxkr's Maoazikb. 

* A valuable repertory of intelligence for all who make agriculture a pursuit, 
and especially for those who aim at Iceeping pace with the improvements of the age. 
. . . The new matter is of so valuable a nature that the volume is now almost 
entitled to be considered as a distinct work.'— Bku.'s Mkssbnobr. 

* The public are indebted to Mr. Soott Burn for undertaking the task, which he 
has accomplished with his usual ability, making such alterations, additions, and 
improvements as the changes efBected in husbandry have rendered necessary.* 

Spobtino Maoaxikb. 
' A treatise which will remain a standard work on the subject as long as British 
agriculture endures.'— Mabk Lanb Exprbss. 

* The additions are so numerous and extensive as almost to give it the character 
of a new work on general husbandry, embracing all that modem science and expe- 
riment have effected in the management of land and the homestead.* 

Spobtiko Rbvtbw. 

* It is, in fact, a compendium of modem husbandry, embracing a concise account 
of all the leading improvements of the day.'— Nbw Sportibo Maoazikb. 

The Lessons of My Fann: A Book for Amateur 

Agriculturists; being an Introduction to Farm Practice in the 
Culture of Crops, the Feeding of Cattle, Management of the Dairy, 
Poultry, Pigs, and in the Keeping of Farm-work Biccords. By 
BoBEBT Scott Buen, Editor of * The Tear-Book of Agricultural 
Facts,* and one of the Authors of * Book of Farm Implements and 
Machines,' and ' Book of Farm Buildings.' With numerous Illus- 
trations, fcp. 6s. cloth. 

* A very useful little book, written in the lively style which will attract the amateur 
class to whom it is dedicated, and contains much sound advice and accurate descrip- 
tion/ ATHBNiBirM. 

' We are sure the book will meet with a ready sale, and the more that there ixe 
many hints in it which even old farmers need not be ashamed to accept' 

MoBiriKO Hbbald. 
K^u ™**'* complete introduction to the whole round of farming practice. We 
Delieve there are many among us whose love of farming will make them welcome i 
>uch a companion as this little book in which the author gives us his own expe- 
riences, which are worth a great deal.'— JoHir Buix. 

* Never did book exercise a more salutary effect than " My Farm of Four Acres." 
Mr. Bum has followed suit in a very practical and pleasant little work.' 

Illustbatkd Londok Nrws. 
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